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ON THE NEGRO EMPIRE OF HAITI: 


POLITICIANS, who love to cou- 
te events on a great scale, have 
within these few years seen a succession 
to their heart’s desire. They have wit 
nessed the fall of ancient: monarchies, 
and the establishment of new: they 
have beheld those. a ones fail, and 
have contemplated the consequences, so 
far as they are hitherto.developed. But 
there remains one of these novelties; 
more striking than any of the rest, from 
the circumstances which attend it; and 
this'to the eye of the sagacious, offers 
results, pe 
perhaps too, not very distant,—in which 
a larger portion of mankind is concerned; 
than the generality of those who pass 
for well-informed allow themselves to 
believe. 
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_ SPECULATIONS POLITICAL AND POETICAL. 


effect the most mighty efforts of its mo- 
ther country, Imperial-France. Buo- 
sent thither, under his brother- 
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phrasesof esfione@and unguestion-_ 


able monarchs. ‘The first king was Des- 
salines, who was crowned emperor, Oct. 
8, 1804, under the name of Jacqués I. 
He was_killed on the 17th of October, 
1806. The second emperor is the now 
reigning sovereign, who was crowned 
June 2, 1811, under the name of Henry 
I. The character and policy of this 
chief deserves attention. 

We are not about to estimate his mi- 
litary character; nor, properly speak- 
ing, that of his internal government: it 
is enough for us to recal to mind, that 
he was originally a French slave ; that 
French was the language spoken by his 
masters, and by the population of which 
he is now the head; in short, French 
was his mother tongue. Yet does this 
Negro emperor prefer the language, the 
dress, the manners, the appearance, and 
the institutions of the English. When 
commander of Cape Francois, under 
Toussaint L'Overture, the first of the 
three chiefs, he gave public dinners, to 
whiehthe British officers within distance 
were invited; and his conversation was 
always in English, which he with 
considerable fluency. His dress, when 
he dresses to please himself, is the Wind- 
sor uniform, He is ambitious to commit 


the conduct of his public institutions to 
Englishmen. Dr. Stuart has the care of 
his military 


ital ; he has established 
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dus body of oppressed individuals which 


has not now to learn its own preponder. 


ance in point of numbers in Virginia 


Georgia, the Carolinas, &c.? ©The ya. 
rious African dialects of these slaves are 
so numerous and so heterogeneous, that 


the most accomplished emissary could 


never make himself intelligible to aj 
who speak them; but let him addreg 
them in a language they all understand— 
they all must understand—and preface 
his elocution by the words “ LIBERTY 
and EQUALITY,” the consequences can- 
not possibly be doubtful. 

- Even at this moment, if we may be. 
lieve Mr. Bristed, who is no hesitating 
partizan of America, or Mr. Randolph, 


the Virginian, from whose speech in 


Congress he borrows his: information, 
“whenever the midnight bell tolls the 
alarm of fire in any of the towns or cities 
of Virginia, every mother clasps her in- 
fant to her bosom, in agonizing expecta- 
tion that the tocsin is sounding the cry of 
a general insurrection, and warn- 
ing the devoted victims of the near ap- 
proach of indiscriminate pillage, rape, 
murder, and conflagration.” —BrisTep's 
Statistical View of America, page 390.— 
Is this true now? “What will it be when 
the ships of Imperial Haiti shall display 
their ‘colours in the ports of the United 
States, and when it will be no longer 
possible to conceal from the most illite- 
rate slave in the most remote back scttle- 
ments, that there exists an empire g0- 
verned by kings of his own caste, and in 
nee jects of his -_ colour are free, 

y habit, b vilege, the constitu- 
tion ? Phces who thiak tant when the 
vessels of Haiti are in condition to cros 
the Ocean, they will direct their provs 
eastward to the country of negro ances- 
tors, have taken avery different view of 
Haitiean policy, from ourselves. The 
cultivation of the English language can 
facilitate neither communication nor it- 
vitation at Guinea,-or» Congo, with the 


and royal stem of Dahomey, with the Jalofs, 





the Foulahs, the Soosees, or any other 
tribe of African population; but with 
the manacled inhabitants of the Antilles 
of the: Floridas, of the southern pro 
vinces of North America, it is a neces 
sary ‘preliminary to confidential inter- 
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tt as of late, whatever appertains to 
r vlobe and its mortal inhabitants ; and 
-_ whi e we have before us the most won- 
i Jerfal instances of the most inconceivable 
involving not individuals only, 
i | = butempires, we must be allowed to think 
| | nothing so unlikely that it cannot hap- 
¢ | | pea, and nothing impossible, because we 
_B Lore at this moment discern no immediate 
or direct connection between what is ob- 
vious, and, as it were, tangible, and what 
is yet.in sage in the womb. of time. 
Nor shall we allow ourselves here to spe- 
culate on the eventual advantages or dis- 
advantages of extending liberty through- 
out the black races of men. ‘This, how- 
ever, we may be allowed to affirm, that 
the moral and religious culture of the 
human mind, under whatever anticipa- 
tions, and in whatever station of hfe, 
sa do no harm, and must do good: and 
the subject, whether any one would ra- 
ther fall into the hands of an absolute 
barbarian, void of every principle, or into 
those directed by a mind imbued with 
thesoftening influences of Christianity?— 
But we turn to our more immediate ob- 
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| mht a to existing circumstances. The 
Teligion of Haiti is the Roman-Catholic ; 
and the are established and en- 
towed by the state. This should seem to 
imply tl ervation of as much Chris- 
{ ’ as much Latin, as may at 
og tve to secure the performance of 
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Non! c’est l'Ange de la patrie 
Qui vient 4 ma Muse enhardie 
Apporter d’immortels crayons. 
Flambeau de ce brilant tropique, 
Soleil! 4 ma verve héroique 
wre recat Ge tes wo. a 
os) 
Qu’ dente) e;. O diel! : ae bruit horrible 
Fait retentir Pair en tous lieux? 
JUPITER n’est pas plus terrible, 
Quand sa main ébranile les cieux. 


Here we have Jupiter, Apollo, and the 
Muse, all duly registered in the true taste 
of French heroics : in another poem, ‘ad- 
dressed to a mistress,'we find the God- 
desses of antiquity introduced with e 7 
propriety, and more than equal feli 
were the country of tle writer at Migs 
the piece would certainly be assigned to 
some be/ esprit of Paris, and its peat 
of good company. | 


Il est une jeune beauté | 

Prés de qui Vénus n’est plus belle, 

_ Qui par ses graces, sa bonté, 

Soumet le coeur te plus rebelle. 

Je sais que la Reine des cieux 

En concoit de la jalousie ; 

= Minerve lui porte envie, 
ue de son char radieux 

Puane ralentit la vitesse, 

Pour contempler avec ivresse 

Son port noble et majestueux,. 

Et sa taille svelte et divine, 

Et ses yeux plus vifs que l’eclait, — 


What adequate conception can we 
form of a swart beauty, by whose side Ve- 
nusis ~ longer beautiful—of whom Juno, 
h the queen of heaven, is jealous— 


and Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, is 


“envious? ‘These thrée female deities, 
‘who strove together'on Mount. Ida for 


the prize of miro sre 8 might strive in vain, 
it seems, in tition with this fair 
of ‘Haiti; and Phebus, sly fellow, thinks 
sors of lis crime in delaying to en- 
lighten half'the world, while a damsel so 
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ne@and unquestion-_ 
je figet fog Was Des- 


hrages,of anquest 
able ineikrehe , 
salines, who was crowned emperor, Oct. 
8) 1804, under the name of Jacques I. 
He was_killed on the 17th of October, 
1806. ‘The second emperor is the now 
reigning sovereign, who was crowned 
June 2, 1811, under the name of Henry 
I. The character and policy of this 
chief deserves attention. 

We are not about to estimate his mi- 
litary character; nor; properly speak- 
ing, that of his internal government :' it 
is enough for us to to mind, that 
he was originally a French slave ; that 
French was the language gr by his 
masters, and by the population of which 
he is now the head; in short, French 
was his’ mother tongue. Yet does this 
Negro emperor bar de the language, the 

ess, the manners, the appearance, and 
the institutions of the English. When 
commander of Cape Francois, under 
Toussaint L’Overture, the first of the 
three chiefs, he gave public dinners, to 
whieh the British officers within distance 
were invited; and his conversation was 
always in English, which he speaks with 
considerable fluency: His dress, when 
he dresses to please himself, is the Wind- 
sor uniform, He is ambitious to commit 
the conduct of his public institutions to 
Englishmen.” Dr. Stuart has the care of 
his military hospital ; he has established 
parochial schools for thé instruction of 
children, on the principles of Bell and 
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dus body of oppressed individuals which 


has not now to learn its own preponder. 
ancé in point of numbers in Virginia 
Georgia, the Carolinas, &c.? The va. 
rious African dialects of these slaves are 
so numerous and so heterogeneous, that 


the most accomplished emissary couli 


never make himself intelligible to 4) 
who speak them; but let him addres 
them in a language they all understand— 
they all must understand—and prefac, 
his elocution by the words “ LiBERTy 
and EQUALITY,” the consequences can- 
not possibly be doubtful. 

. Even at this moment, if we may be. 
lieve Mr. Bristed, who is no hesitating 
partizan of America, or Mr. Randolph, 
the Virginian, from whose speech ig 
Congress he borrows his’ information, 
“ whenever the midnight bell tolls the 
alarm of fire in any of the towns or cities 
of Virginia, every mother clasps her in- 
fant to her bosom, in agonizing expecta. 
‘tion that the tocsin is sounding the cry of 
a general negro insurrection, and wart- 
ing the devoted victims of the near ap- 
proach of indiscriminate pillage, rape, 
murder, and conflagration.” —Brisrep's 
Statistical View of America, page 390.-~ 
Is this true now ? What will it be when 
the ships of Imperial Haiti shall display 
their ‘colours in the ports of the United 
States, and when it will be no longer 
possible to conceal from the most illite: 
rate slave in the most remote back settle- 
ments, that there exists an empire g0- 
verned by kings 


which subjects of his own colour are free, 


by habit, by privilege, by the constitu- ‘ 


tion? Those who think, that when the 
vessels of Haiti are in condition to cross 
the Ocean, they will direct their provws 
eastward to the country of negro ances 
tors, have taken avery different view of 
Haitiean policy, from ourselves. The 
cultivation of the English language can 
facilitate neither communication nor il- 
vitation at Guinea,or’ Congo, with the 
royal stem of Dahomey, with the Jaloiis 
the Foulahs, the Soosees, or any other 
tribe of African population; but with 
the manacled inhabitants of the Antilles 
of the Floridas, of the southern pr 
vinees of North America, it is a nece* 
sary ‘preliminary to confidential inter 
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izes, a8 of late, whatever neh pe to 
our vlobe and its mortal inhabitants ; and 
while we have before us the most won- 
derful instances of the most inconceivable 

involving not individuals only, 
but we must be allowed to think 
nothing so unlikely that it cannot hap- 
pen, and nothing impossible, because we 
can at this moment discern no immediate 
or direct connection between what is ob- 
vious, and, as it were, tangible, and what 
is yetin embryo, in the womb of time. 
Nor shall we allow ourselves here to spe- 
culate on the eventual advantages or dis- 
roety ig of extending liberty through- 
out the black races of men. ‘This, how- 
ever, we may be allowed to affirm, that 
the moral and religious culture of the 
human mind, under whatever anticipa- 
tions, and in whatever station of hie, 
raphe no harm, and must do good: and 

is 

the subject, whether any one would ra- 
ther fall into the hands of an absolute 
arbarian, void of every principle, or into 
those directed by a mind imbued with 


thesoftening influences of Christianity?— 


But we turn to our more immediate ob- 


“A ‘truce ‘with politics and_ political 
events, on a large scale: a thousand in- 
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cidents may intervene to annul the thost 


sible theories framed by human fore- 


sig it; we, therefore, now direct our at- 
tention to existing circumstances. The 
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Non! c’est l'Ange de la patrie 
Qui vient 4 ma sE enhardie 
Apporter d’immortels crayons. 
Flambeau de cé brillant tropique, 
Soleil! 4 ma verve héroique 
Préte Peclat de tes rayons. 

* 18  #® * 
Qu’ entends-je, O ciel! quel bruit horrible 
Fait retentir lair en tous lieux? | 
JUPITER n’est pas plus terrible, 
Quand sa main ébranie les cieux. 


Here we have Jupiter, Apollo, and the 
Muse, all duly regletete in the true taste 
of French heroics : in another poem, ad- 
dressed to a mistress, we find the God- 
desses of antiquity introduced with equal 
propriety, and more than equal felicity : 
were the country of the writer unknown, 
the piece would certainly be assigned to 
some bel esprit of Paris, and its saloons 
of good company. 

Il est une jeune beauté 

Prés de qui Vénus n’est plus belle, 

Qui par ses graces, sa bonté, 

Soumet le coeur le plus rebelle. 

Je sais que la Reine des cieux 

En concoit de la jalousie ; 

Que Minerve lui porte envie, 

Et que de son char raditux 

Pbébus ralentit la vitesse, 

Pour contempler avec ivresse 

Son port noble et majestueux, 

Et sa taille svelte et divine, 

Et ses yeux plus vifs que leclair. 

What adequate conception can we 
form of a swart beauty, by whose side Ve- 
nusis no longer beautiful—of whom Juno, 
though the queen of heaven, is jealous— 
and Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, is 
These three female deities, 
who strove together on Mount. Ida for 
the prize of beauty, might strive in vain, 
it seems, in c tition with this fair 
of Haiti ; and Phebus; sly fellow, thinks 
nothing of his crinie in delaying to en- 
lighten half the world, while a damsel so 
majestic of carriage, yet so slender of 
figure, intoxicates him with admiration. 

After all, there is not a word of truth 
in this envy, and jealousy, and rivalship ; 
for another poet sings in directly con- 
trary strains, in praise of a young 
charmer whom he calls Celestina: 

Non : les Déesses ne sont pas _ 

_Jalouses des jeunes mortelles. * 

‘En te douanit de mille appas, 
Elles mec é leur bonté pour ‘les 

af ) a's 

Ta regus de chacune d’elles oft 
Un don qui fait voler les amours sur tes pas. 
_ Tes sourcils, tes cheveux d’ébéne, 


_ Ne sontils pas de la Nuit un présent ? 


Pour toi l'Aurore a prc sams peine 
La perlequi faitl’ornement 
Et de tes yeux et de ta bouche. 
Lorsque la pudeur s’effarouche, 
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Les roses de ton coloris ' 
Decelent les bienfaits de Flore. 
Ton air est de Junon ; et ces pieds si jolis 
De la nymphe des bois sont des faveurs en- 
co 


re. 
La Mére des amours a dans tes mains 

Ce trait qui charme quand il blesse ; 

Et pour te préserver des pieges des humains, 
Minerve dans ton coeur fit germer la sa- 
gesse. 

Unquestionably this is the more civil 
piece of the two; and the lady is de- 
scribed with a much greater number of 
accomplishments, and with charms men- 
tal as well as personal. It seems that 
Night made her a present of her black 
hair and black eye-brows ; while Aurora, 
who always follows Night, not to come 
behind in her gifts, bestowed the pearls 
which glisten in her eyes and mouth; 
and Flora, when her lover breathes a 
whisper too ardent, bestrews her black 
cheeks with blushing roses. Blushes not 
seldom betray secrets; but let not her 
lover presume; Minerva has endowed 
her heart with wisdom, and wisdom is an 
effectual security, when consulted, in such 
cases: certainly not less than the dread 
inspired by a Junonian air of majesty, 

the terrific dart of Cupid, committed 
to her hand by ‘Venus ; a dart that while 
it wounds delights : 


Tela mea dedi blando medicata veneno. 
If the following is not a copy from 


some French madrigal of the last cen- 
tury, it is a close imitation: the original 


was.certainly penned by the side of the 
—n's te; itisnow 
in Haiti ; a thousand enchan- 
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' of his mistress; the Asiatic calls the Ev- 


_his favourite Narina as mistress of “* 


the 
youngest ngest of the grace ices, under the figure 
_of a Hottentot.” Equally elegant and 


~ Venus” exposed herself to the curious 
oe ris, where her dissectio" 
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Must, then, the goddess Yield to they : 
more favoured mortals? at was, a 


Minerva fleeringly reported, the scratch. 
ing her hand “4 the buckle of a new 
zone to this?—or what the wound in. | 
flicted by the too hardy Diomed? In | 
vain shall the “snowy arm'd Venus” | 
again attempt to solicit by embrace— | 

— et niveis hinc atque hine Diva lacertis | 
Cunctantem amplexu molli fove-—— ’ 
the sable Celestinas and Adelaides of [| 
Haiti have arms more flexible and se- : 
ductive :—no longer let her boast é 


_-—— the bloom of young desire, 
The purple light of love: 


in the cheeks of these darker goddesses | 
ed more ghee tints, the gifts of J” 

lora. Let Venus transfer her cestus; |” 
these more than rivals, these victriccs, | 
will wear it with a grace infinitely supe. F- 
rior; and to these must the queen of f” 
smniles and soft desires resign the strongly F 
contested prize of Ida; nor longer retain F 
the apple inscribed—*“ @ la plus belle:” 
we need no Paris now, to be, as Ovid & 
calls him, Arbiter Forme. 

Nothing can ‘be more suitable than 
the prejudice of every country in favour F 
of the beauty produced among its own F 
inhabitants. ‘The European boasts the 
captivating form and the delicate tincture 








ropean complexion cold, and sighs for the 
warmer hues inspired by a more ardent 
sun: while the sooty African rejoices in 
the exquisite blackness of his irresistible 
mate, and deems the line of facial beauty 
absolutely the reverse of that adopted 
among the Greeks, in the figures of their 
celestials. The very Hottentots have 
their beauties; and Vaillant describes 
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countenance altogether enchanting ; she 
had the freshest and most beautiful teeth 
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afforded a treat to the inquisitive in n0™ 
naturals, and stands recorded in the 1" 
perishable archives of science. It is v«! 
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that Hottentot men should be partial to 
“Hottentot women: “ Like loves like,” 
says the proverb; but Vaillant was a 
Frenchman — hence his gallantry and 
his praise of Narina. It must be recol- 
lected, that in language entirely, and in 
manners almost entirely, the tribes of 
Haiti are Frenchmen too. They delight 
in dignities and titles: they have their 
Count Limonade and Count Marmalade; 
a hereditary nobility, consisting of two 

rinces, exclusive of the blood royal, 
eight dukes, eighteen earls, thirty-two 
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barons, and eight chevaliers. They have 
a royal and militar order (of St. Henry), 


and the staff of the army comprises six 

marshals, fifteen field marshals, 
eight lieutenant-generals, six major-ge- 
nerals, and one hundred field officers. It 
is no bad type of their character, that 
“ the dresses of velvet most magnificent- 
ly embroidered, which not long ago ar- 
rayed the most noble senators of the 
most noble senate, representatives of the 









most powerful nation in the world, 

ing no longer in request at Paris, have 

found their way to Haiti, and now adorn 

an the persons of the representatives of the 

various departments in the monarchy of 

wn his Majesty the Emperor Henry the 
the First. 

ure Their dresses, then, are French at 

au: second hand; their language is also 

the & | French at second hand; their.style wus 






French at second hand (it is now some- 
what improved, i. e. the bombast is di- 


» by Christophe): what their 
poetry. is, the 








reader has seen. What 







uty 

ted [Second hand French, engrafted on colo- 
eit ial English, may ultimately produce, can 
ave ily be the subject of unconnected con- 


ecture.. In what negro blood and ta- 
amalgamated with French loqua- 
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English instruction and institutions, may 
eventually issue, who shall be bold 
enough to determine? Here, then, we 
must close: at present, these Haitieans 
are justly proud of the beauty of their 
native island, and of its rich productions: 
not omitting their poetry, also, of which 
the following is evidence : 


Au rang des nations Haiti rappellée, 

Du sommet d’ Helicon sera-t-elle exilée ? 

La nature en ces lieux étale 4 chaque pas 

Les biens qu’elle dispense aux plus heureux 
climats ; 

Sa bonté libérale, aux charmes de la vie, 

Ajoute les présens gui suivent le génie. 

* * * * * * * 

De tes roseaux sucrés vante-nous la dou- 
ceur; 

Exalte du Caffé l’agréable saveur, 

Du Coton dépouillé du fardeau de sa laine 

L’étonnante blancheur 

Sous ces vastes berceaux je vois la Grena- 
dille ; 

J’unis ses grains de laque au nectar qui 
petille; 

Je brise le Coco ; son amande me plait ; 

J’en prise Ja blancheur, j’en savoure le lait. 

C’est en vain qu’Apollon, dans sa carriére 
ardente, 

Epand sur moi les flots d’une flamme bru- 
lante, 

Je gofte la fraicheur sous ces Bananiers 
verds ; 

Beaux arbres, aux mortels vous serez tou- 
jours chers. 

C’est peu de me donner un aliment solide : 

Vous offrez 4 ma soif une liqueur limpide ; 

Vous dérobez mon front aux ardeurs du 

soleil, 

Et préparez un lit, propice a mon sommeil. 

Ah! si jamais du ciel,la bonté liberale, 

Livre 4 mes voeux une coin de ma terre 
natale, . 

Chers Bananiers, au bord d‘en tranquille 
ruisseau, peu tees 

Je vous réserverai l’asile le plus beau ..,.. 
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the | ON perusing your last Number, p. 83, 
ure tw n uch struck with a couple of pa- 
and raphs in reference to ,comets ; they 
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wave determined me to throw together 
stew thoughts which are not the mere 
ons of the moment, but have been 
Ying in my mind for some time past. 
ith in the memory of man the number 
own comets attached to our system 
een greatly multiplied, by the dili- 
if observers, and they have been 
oving in all partsof the heavens ; 
¢ ma ority of them are discovered 
professional men, and by means 

rful instruments. Now and then, 
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indeed, the public is favoured with the 
appearance of one visible to the naked 
eye; and the splendid visitant is freel 

dd at by all whose curiosity ha 
them to this easy gratification. 

Comets .f ly were occasions of . 
alarm: they were supposed to announce 
evils of every kind, and in long succes- 
sion: chiefly, were states and empires, 
rulers and governors, concerned in their 
predictions; and, they ‘‘ with fear of 
change Perplexed monarchs,” worse than 
eclipses. odern days hold different 
opinions ; they are now objects of ex- 

ectation, as well as subjects of record. 
heir appearances are studied; their 
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laces are ascertained ; their orbits are 
elineated ; their periods are calculated ; 
and neither the learned nor the unlearn- 
ed express the smallest degree of terror 
at their splendor, or of anxiety at their 
forms, once so portentous! Astronomy 
finds great variety, and great dissimila- 
rity in their respective periods ; and we 
are lately informed by the public jour- 
nals, that one which has been repeatedly 
seen and examined, must be struck out 
from the list of comets, and be admitted 
to take its station among the planets of 
our system. It moves in a regular orbit 
around the sun; which never ranges be- 
yond that of the planet Jupiter: its pe- 
riod is about three years and a quarter : 
it has become visible in the years 1786, 
1795, 1801, 1805, and 1818-19. It 
crosses the orbit of the earth very fre- 
quently. 

That these heavenly bodies appear 
under different shapes, according to the 
aspect. and position in which they are 
viewed by beholders, is well known; and 
that alively fancy, or an excited imagi- 
nation, may liken them to objects more 
terrestrial, and more familiar to ob- 
servers, is unquestionable. Hence we 
read accounts of blazing stars being 
bearded, or assuming the form of flaming 
swords, or being lance-shaped; with a 
variety of other ideal resemblances found 
or feigned. ‘The same has been the dis- 
position of mankind in all ages; but, 
different ages, and different parts of the 
world, would fix on different objects of 
comparison ; would find likenesses 
according to their modes of thinking, to 
the turns and figurative expressions of 

i to the popular belief, or 
superstition of their country, and to 
those habits—those invincible habits— 
which result from professional studies, or 
which fix themselves on the mind, in con- 
sequence of notions pre-conceived, or of 


i 





nd tions too 
continued oF too deeply tnlged. = 
What ore think of that imagina- 
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planation of an article that has been 
concealed under a similar configuration 
for some thousands of years: for, jf 
astronomical fancy could find birds 
among the fixed stars, where is the won- 
der that it should find the likeness of a 
bird in a cometary visitant? Not, in. 
deed, a very common bird; but, who. 
ever, with this idea in his mind, contem- 
plates a perfect “ bird of Paradise,” will 
not be long in perceiving that its small 
body and its long tail, bear no distant re- 
semblance to the small body and long 
tail of a comet. Nay, it so has hap. 
pened—the comet of the year 1764, is an 
instance—that the curvature of the train 
of a comet has exhibited a very toler. 
able, not to say a correct, similarity to 
the curvature of the tail of the bird al- 
luded to. This bird, as we know, flames 
with gold, purple, green, and every 
possible variety of refractive hue : and, 
especially when flying, glows in the eyes 
of beholders, with the most.superlative 
beauty, and (apparently) emitting the 
most vivid rays. Its name in the spice 
islands, where it is native, is Manuco- 
diata, “* God’s bird.” This implies a 
imputation (perhaps, a participation) of 
divinity, and is improved by a multitude 
of stories, all expressing its wonderful 
powers and properties; among which 
our collections of natural history bear 
too effectual witness to one—that 1! i 
ever on the wing, and never rests; and 
to justify this, the original sellers of 
the bird cut off its legs, and with % 
much skill, that for many years their 
story passed current. ‘The same pro- 
bably was re anciently ; and with 
it, as-now, a thousand other tales. But, 
our present business is not with a rel 
bird, though this affords the subject of l- 
lusion, but with an imaginary or emble- 
matical one ; not with a terrestrial eagle, 
or swan, or dove, but with such an one 
as astronomical imagination has placed 
among celestial forms. Perhaps, tov, 


not ae pert Serine nation only 
may | uted, but to as 
ron thar A | aah and jealousy also. 
The same Loge 4 Which could lock up 
their science in hieroglyphics, and could 
lulously conceal their discoverics from 

ilace of their own country, and 

m the learned of other countries, wh 

1d them, n symbolic lan- 


by talking in 
be at no loss to reveal, yet 

erve, their observations on comets: 
ee ee made of 0 
taphors speech, as we 
Sot deutee & tatlbcation In short, 
the famous Pheniz of the Egyptians ¥* 
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‘ther more nor less than a comet ; the 
wns which they disguised, together 





ith its figure, under that of a bird; 
wid the i of which they had either 
observed or calculated, with a very lau- 


he ae eke 
ey ae ae ee 


dable degree of accuracy. 

Sir William Drummond some time 

o (Classical Journal, Nos. XXVIII. 
XXIX,) obliged the learned with a cu- 
rious dissertation on the pheenix ; but,— 
of all men living I should least have ex- 

it from him-—he omitted any refe- 
rence to its celestial origin. I avail my- 
self of some of his citations; and freely 
confess my obligations to his elaborate 
article. He says— 

«It may seem unfortunate for the 
ancient reputation of this celebrated 
bird, that no mention, at least as far as 
[ recollect, is made of itby Homer. In 
revenge, however, it is noticed by He- 
siod, who makes it exceed all other crea- 
tures inage, except the nymphs.” 

Herodotus is the earliest writer who 
gives a detailed account of the pheenix. 
| “There is (says he) another sacred bird 
> (in Egypt) named phenix. I have only 
| seenuts picture. Indeed it (the bird it- 
self) is rarely seen : and according to the 


ie Peake 
tt report of the peor of Heliopolis, it 
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comes but once in five hundred years into 
' the country, when its father dies. If it 
be like its picture, some of its feathers 
| ate golden, and some are red. They 
say, (but it seems to me incredible,) that 
' coming out of Arabia, it carries to the 
temple of the sun its father, wrapped up 
in-myrrh, and there buries him. It 
contrives the matter thus. It forms a 


wt myrrh in the shape of an egg, 



































such as it may be able to carry, 
n it excavates the egg, places its fa- 
her within, and stops up the opening 
fith fresh myrrh; and this it carries to 
} eof the sun.” . 
_dugian, who flourished in the time of 
idrian,. [say A. D. 120,] makes the 
ihenix an Indian bird. 
 Artemidorus, the Ephesian, in the 
M ve, of Antoninus Pius [say A. D. 140,] 
























































= enix flies into Egypt, froma 
teunknown;—after the pile (of myrrh) 


vbeen consumed, and a certain time 
ised,.a worm is produced from the 
hes, and this worm being transform- 
comes again a phenix, and flies 
eyplace whence its progenitor had 
ording to Philostratus, the phe- 
ssembles an eagle; and emits.rays 
| from its feathers. 4 
les Tatius gives a long account 
ix; it comes from Ethiopia 
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into Egypt; is like a peacock in size and 
colour ; its feathers are variegated with 
gold and purple; it vaunts the sun as its 
ord, as is testified by the image of that 
luminary with which its head is crowned : 
it is of a cerulean colour, of a rosy as- 
pect, and its feathers project like the 
solar rays. 

Tacitus says, the phenix was seen in 
Egypt in the reign of Tiberius, A. U.C, 


Xiphilinus says, it was believed to an- 
nounce the death of Tiberius, [who 
died A. D.37.] Pliny says it was seen 
A. U. C. 800. 

Pomponius Mela makes the period of 
its life five hundred years: Solinus makes 
it five hundred and forty years: Suidas 
says it appeared in the reign of Claudius, 
after an absence of six hundred and fifty- 
Sour years. 

In these particulars, collected by Sir 
William, the reader finds a mingled con-- 
fusion of the allegorical bird with the real 
object. It sometimes comes from Ara- 
bia, sometimes from India, sometimes 
from Ethiopia; that is to say, comets 
traverse the heavens in all directions. It 
comes from a place unknown, and re- 
turns toa poe unknown: this is clear 
enough. Its “ first appearance is that 
of a worm,” it is very slender when 
issuing from the solar rays; this is “ after 
a certain time ;” and after another cer- 
tain time it again becomes a phenix, hav- 
ing resumed its length of tail, and reful- 
gence: in other words, it “ emits rays 
of light from its feathers ;” and this in 
its passage to, as well as from, the sun; 
“‘whose image crowns its head,” mean- 
ing what we call the nucleus. 

Observe again the interval between its 
appearances ; this is most commonly stat- 
ed at 500 years; but one writer says 540; 
and another. says upwards of . Sir 
Isaac Newton calculated the period of the 
great comet of 1680 at 575 years; with 
which, under the circumstances of the 
case, the Egyptian numbers my be taken 
as a wonderful coincidence. Sir Isaac’s 
periog is the medium of the years calcu- 

ated by the Eeyptian astronomers ; and 

differs from 540 enly by 35 years ; which 
in so long a period, and amidst so many 
intricacies, not to call them uncertain- 
ties of calculation and record, may be 
taken as a close approximation, if not 
as -. identity. | : 

Without meaning the slightest impu- 
tation on Sir Isaac's » wight we 
take the period of the. comet at 
about. years, we should find that 


three of its revolutions would bring us 
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to a date that coincides near enough for 
our purpose, with the close of the reign 
of Tiberius : and as to the dates of other 
appearances of similar wonders,’ we 
know that there are plenty of comets to 
agree with them. 
But, now comes the moral of the sub- 
ject. Sir William informs us, that “‘ the 
ird, called the phenix, owes its imagi- 
nary- existence to the Egyptians. It was 
a type of the renovation of the year, and 
of the sun ; and indeed its picture, which 
Herodotus more properly calls ypa¢4 was 
a mere hieroglyphic. Horus-Apollo says, 
that the Egyptians depicted this bird, to 
denote—lIst, the soul dwelling for u long 
period here; 2dly, an inundation; 3dly, 
a traveller returning to his native coun- 
try after a long absence ; and, 4thly, any 
lasting re-establishment, or period re- 
newed.”. Concerning the Ist and 2d of 
these similitudes he thus expresses him- 
self: «‘ When the Egyptians wish to de- 
stribe ‘he soul lingering for a long time 
here, or an inundation, they paint the 
bird called the phenix. ‘Thus they ty- 
pify the soul, because this creature ex- 
ceeds all others in the world, in length 
of life.” Sir William adds: “ I cannot 


help suspecting, that the phenix was,the - 


symbol of that great inundation, which 
once certainly took place. The renova- 
tion of nature, after so terrible a catas- 
troplie as the flood, would be well ex- 
pressed by the phenix, the symbol of re- 
novation.”’ Sir William's good sense has 
netrated the true import of the em- 
lem : the pheenix was a symbol of reno- 
vation. In this I have the honour to 
agree with him completely, as applied 
to the renovation of nature after the de- 
luge ; and, could Whiston rise from the 
dead, he would add, “ Yes, and of its 
revious destruction, as I’ have demon- 
strated.” Perhaps this might be allow- 
ed, so far as res the old phenix; 
nor would I deny the explication of 
Horus-Apollo, in reference to the lin- 
soul, so far as it may be restricted 
to the old phenix. But the new; or 
young phosnix, was an allego 
of seeev arias only ; I tke thie 


adour “writer, whose 
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Now, let us inspect the first Epistle of F 
Clement to the Corinthians, cap. xxiy, 7 
xxv. with the idea of renovation only i, 
our minds. By means of natural object | 
he is illustrating the notion of a resur. 
rection: ‘“ Let us contemplate, beloved, [ 
the resurrection that is made continually 
in every (revolving) season. Day ani 
night manifest a resurrection to us: the P 
night lies down, and the day arises. 
again, the day departs and the night ap. F 
proaches.” — W hat is this but renovation? 
“ Let us behold the fruits of the earth, F 
The sower casts the seed on the earth. [7 
it falls dry and naked, but in time dis F 
solves; and from this dissolution, th & 
ho power of the Providence of the F 
rd raises it again; and from one see 
many arise, and bring forth fruit.”— F 
What is this but renovation? But, a 
yet, he has adduced no illustration de. F 
rived from animal life. Had the good 
father proceeded to say-: “* You see how 
the grub becomes a butterfly, by quit- 
ting its old tenement, and rising to, 
new life, which is notorious in the Greek 
story of Psyche, the emblem of the 
soul ;” every body would have been de- 
lighted with the elegance of his allusion. 
Instead of this, he instances an Egyp- 
tian story to the same purpose : for itis 
clear, that the Egyptians referred the 
phenix to the soul. ‘* Let us consider 
that wonderful sign (symbol ) of the re- 
surrection, which is (reported) in the 
East, i. e. in Arabia. There is a certain 
bird called a phenix: of this there never 
is but one at atime; and that lives 5) 
ears. And when the ‘time of its disso- 
tion draws hear, it makes itself a nest 
of frankincense, myrrh, and other spices, 
into which, when its time is fulfilled, it 
enters and dies. But its flesh being sub- 
ject to corruption, breeds a certain 
worm, which being nourished with the 
juices of the dead bird brings forth fes- 
thers.” Then he s to relate its 
pe to Heliopolis, almost in the worls 
Herodotus; which is clearly an Egyp- 
tian addition, for the honour and prolt 
of that temple especially. Now adm 
that a good man dying amidst his virtue 
mi likened to an old phoenix dymf 
7 t spices, while the soul revives 
an infinitely more splendid form ; avd 
we have the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul, at least equally well illus 
trated in this ian tale of the phe 
nix as in the ‘ of Psyche ; 0! 
the whole resolves itself into a mythole- 
expression of future’ renovatio® 
Ctieted life. In short, the Chris 
tian father, by adliering to the idea 
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renovation, keeps more elosely to the 
re 


of the “sign,” than Horus- 
vello docs with his “ fageving soul.” 
T 


This paper is already too long; but I 
cannot close it without taking advantage 
of an observation made by Sir W. D. 
(Class. Journ. xxxi. p. 157.) “« Aristotle 
says (Meteorolog. lib. i.) that the Pytha- 

reans held a comet a one of the 
planets, which appears after a long in- 
terval of inde ont which, at the wes 
of its very elliptical orbit, is at as small 
adistance from the sun as the planet 
Mercury.” Now the Chaldeans held 
comets to be planets: (Senec. Quast. 
Nat.)and the Egyptians predicted their 
returns. ‘Connect this with what Cle- 
ment affirms: ‘ The aie priests 
search into the records of the time, and 
find that the ce returned precisely 
atthe end of 500 years.” 


But my principal design is, to illus- 
trate an expression of the Apostle Jude, 
vy. 13, who speaks of evil persons as 
“ wandering stars, to whom is reserved 


the blackness of darkness for ever.” The 





to us who are accustomed to dis- 
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tinguish between planets and eomets ; 
the term planetai (erring, causing to 
err, ) seems to be not well applied to fix- 
ed stars, or to regular planets: more- 
over, it cannot be said of planets, that to 
them is “ reserved the blackness of per- 
petual darkness ;"—consequently all in- 
terpretations hitherto, which go on 
the hypothesis of a reference to the 
planets, and planetary motions, are er- 
roneous. But, if the Chaldeans, tke 
Egyptians, and the Pythagoreans, who 
derived their knowledge from the East, 
held comets to be a species of planets, 
then we see at once hew the term applies, 
especially as used bya Hebrew writer: 
since an interval of 500 years, or more, 
between the appearances of a comet, 
may well pass figuratively for an adjudi- 
cation to perpetual darkness. 


Mr. Editor, we sometimes speak of an 
eminent man as “ a phenix;” to be 
sure, the station you occupy well entitles 
you to that distinetion ; accept it, there- 
fore, as the best compliment in the power 
of one, who, though he subscribes him- 


self your very humble servant, is, never- 
No Paenix, 


theless, 
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Se ae CHAP. XXXVIII. 
» I SHOULD never come to a conelu- 
sion were I to describe a thousandth 
| partof:the events which occur when I 
travel in the vicinity of my library. The 
| -of Captain Cook, and the obser- 
ions of his companions, Drs. Banks 
Solander, are nothing in comparison 
adventures in this one district. I 
tally think I could here pass my whole 
ein a kind of extacy, were it not for 
me bust which I have already mentioned, 
Which my eyes and thoughts are 
rays finally fixed, whatever he the state 
my mind. When too violently agi- 
or when aprey to despondency, I 
avevonly to glance on the bust, and my 
f is restored to its natural pitch ; 
© the:diapason to which I tune the 
Wariable sensations and perceptions 
3 ute my existence. . 
i, iking is the resemblance !— 
hare, indeed, the features which 
begave to the most virtuous of 
Ah! if the marble could e 
lent soul, his genius and bene- 
~But whither am I wandering? 
Place ‘to pronounce an eulo- 
T address it to the men who 
£ F Mace.—No. 73, 


oy 
-e ae. 


(Concluded from p. 26.) : 


surround me? Alas! how little do they 
heed it! 

Let me be content to kneel before thy 
beloved image, oh! best of fathers !— 
Alas! that image is all I now possess of 
my native country. You departed this 
life just as France was about to fall a 
prey to vice and horror; and such are 
the evils that weigh upon us, that even 
your children are compelled to regard 
your loss asa blessing. How many suf- 
ferings must you have undergone had 
Heaven thought fit to prolong your life! 
Oh! my father! is the fate of your fa- 
mily known to you in the abode of the 
blessed? Do you know that your chil- 
dren are banished from that Rane 
which you served for sixty years wit 
such unexampled zeal and ried 
Do you know that they are forbidden 
even to visit your grave ?>—But tyranny 
cannot deprive them of the dearest legacy 
you could have bequeathed to them—th 
recollection of your virtues and the force 
of your e: Amidst the torrent of 


vice which swe gong eye oe their 
fortune into abyss of destruction, 
they remained indissolubly united on the 
line moet Be had marked out ty them; 
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and when they may be again permitted 
to bend over your venerable tomb, your 
spirit will acknowledge them. 

CHAP. XXXIX. 

I promised to give a dialogue, and I 
will now keep my word.—It was break 
of day, the rays of the sun gilded at once 
the summit of Mount Viso and the lofty 
mountains of the island at our Antipodes; 
and already my body, or animal part, 
was awake.— This premature waki 
was perhaps the effect of those nocturn 
visions which always excite a fatiguing 
and useless agitation, or it might be that 
the Carnival, which was then drawing to 
a close, was the secret cause ; that period 
of amusement and festivity having an in- 
fluence on the human machine, like the 
phases of the moon and the conjunction 
of certain planets. Be that as it may, 
my body wasawake, and entirely awake— 
when my soul, of its own accord, shook 
off the bonds of sleep. 

For some time previous the latter had 
been wre confusedly in the sen- 
sations dns ot rot Ramat 
veloped crape ight and sleep ; 
and the crape seemed waniiemie into 
gauze, lens, and India muslin. My poor 
soul was, in a manner, fastened up among 
these cobwebs; and the god of sleep, to 
hold her more securely in his empire, 
added to his bonds tresses of fair hair, 
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train, As may well be supposed, she 
strongly disapproved of all that had hap. 
pened in her absence;.and thus com. 
menced the dialogue which forms the 
subject of the present chapter. 

My soul never experienced so bad a 
reception. The reproaches she vented 
at that critical moment, completely de. 
stroyed all domestic harmony :—a reyo- 
lution, a formal insurrection was the con. 
sequence. 

“How now!” said my soul: “ thus 
it is during my absence, instead of re. 
cruiting your strength by tranquil slum. 
bers, a thereby rendering yourself the 
better able to execute my orders, you 
insolently"—(the term was somewhat 
strong )—* presume to yield to transports 
unauthorized by my will.” 

Being rather unaccustomed to this 
haughty tone, the other angrily replied; 

“‘ It becomes you well, Maaam”—(the 
title was applied with the view of re- 
moving all appearance of familiarity from 
the ‘discussion)—“ it certainly becomes 
you to set forth airs of decorum and 
virtue. You know very well that what 
you disapprove in my conduct is solely 
owing to your flights of imagination and 
extravagant notions.— Why were you not 
here ?— What right, have you to seek for 
pleasure unaccompanied by me ?—Did | 
ever disapprove of your wanderings in 
the Empyrian or the bowers of Elysium; 
your intercourse with the jearned, your 
profound speculations”—there was a lit. 
tle raillery in all this—* your castles in 
the air, your sublime systems ?— And 
za you thus ng te me, oe I ~ blame 

enjoying the blessings a easures 
which Nature offers me ?” - 

My soul, astonished at this unexpected 
warmth and clequence, kaew not what 
answer to make.—She thought it ad- 
visable to adjust. the quarrel, and to dis- 
guise the reproaches she had uttered 
under the mask of good intention ; but 
lest she should have the appearance of 
making the first advances towards re- 
conciliation, she chose also to assume the 
ceremonious tone. 

_ Madam,” said she, in her turn, with 
affected cordiality, (if the ‘reader should 
have thought the term misapplied whet 
addressed to my soul,.what will he say 
now |) ‘* Madam,” peees “J _ 
you nothing would gratify me ™ 
than to see you: enjoy all the pleasurt 
of which your nature is susceptible, eve? 
though I should not::be a participator, 





were not calculated 
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giidenly interrupted. <* No, no, I am 
not mi dupe of your affected goodness ; 
our forced confinement in this chamber, 
where we are both travelling together ; 
the wound I have received, which had 
well nigh proved fatal, and which is still 
far from healing—all is owing to your 
extravagant vanity and barbarous pre- 
indices !—My welfare, and even my ex- 
jstence, are counted as nothing when 
violent passions lead you astray ; 
and yet you pte apy to interest yourself 
in my behalf, and would insinuate that 
your s are merely the result of 
| > affectionate anxiety.” 
| My soul found that she was not 
} playing the best part in the affair; she 
} also'perceived that in the warmth of the 
ent the cause had been forgotten, 
and taking advantage of that circum- 
| stance to waive the dispute: “ Prepare 
} the coffee,” said she to Joannetti, who at 
. that moment entered the room. The 
Q ng of the cups and saucers then 
$ attracted the attention of the insurgent, 
d and all the rest was forgotten; as by 
holding up a coral to a child we make it 
forget the unwholesome fruit for which 
it has been crying. 
While the water was boiling I fell 
insensibly into a slumber. I enjoyed 
that delightful pleasure, to which I have 
adiréady alluded, and which consists in 
feeling one’s self asleep. The agreeable 















and shutting the lid of the coffee-pot, 
ecasioned a vibration through all my 
itive fibres, as, by striking one string 
a harp we make all its octaves re- 
sound. At length I saw something like 
a shadow flitting before me; I open- 
ed my eyes and beheld Joannetti. What 
fame! what an agreeable surprise ! 





d- toffee ! cream! a pyramid of toast !— 
7 ood ‘reader, stay and breakfast with 
yut ee ci CHAP. XL. 






_What numberless pleasures bounteous 
Nature affords to the man whose heart 
susceptible of enj “se ty Who can 
Calculate their multi rious shades in 
rent individuals and the different 
ids of life! Even now I feel a thril- 
Rind of delight when I look back on 
imusements of my childhood. Shall 
empt to describe the sensations ex- 

ed by the young man whose 



























ent! In that happy age, while 
are yet ignorant of the very names of 

ft, ambition, envy, and all the hate- 
sions which and torment 
y; in that age which, 
















ioise which Joannetti made by opening f 


to glow with the fire of — 
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alas! is too short, the sun shines with a 
brilliancy never observable in after-life. 
The air is more pure, the fountains more 
limpid and fresh ; Nature presents beau- 
ties which we never behold in mature 

. What perfume the flowers exhale! 
How delicious are the fruits! In what 
varied colours Aurora is decked!— 
Women are all fair and constant; 
men virtuous, generous, and susceptible ; 
we every where find cordiality, frank- 
ness, and disinterestedness : Nature pre- 
sents nothing but flowers, virtue, and 
pleasure. 

The agitation of love and the hope of 
happiness fill our hearts with glowin 
and varied sensations. The aspect 
the contemplation of Nature, in the 
whole and the detail, unfold an immense 
career of enjoyment to the mind, which 
imagination, hovering over this ocean of 
pleasure, serves to augment: the varied 
sensations being unitéd and combined 
together, new ones rise out of them :— 
the dreams of glory mingle with the 
Home esp grass of love: benevolence 

and-in-hand with self-love; and me- 
lancholy occasionally throws her dark 
veil over us, and converts all our tears 
into pleasures. Finally, the prkny Vee 
of the mind, the sensations of the heart, 
and the recollections of the senses, are 
so many inexhaustible sources of felicity 
and pleasure to man. It is not, there- 
ore, surprising, that the noise Joannetti 


‘made with the coffee-pot, and the unex- 


ed sight of a cup of cream, should 
ave made so powerful an impression on 
me. , 
; rp xLI. ‘ , 
immediately put on travellin 
coat, after Savin pomahand it with rd 
eye of satisfaction, and I then determined 
to write a chapter, ad hoc, to make the 
reader acquainted with it. The form 
and use of these coats being pretty ge- 
nerally known, I shall more pa: ly 
treat of their influence on mind of 
the traveller. My winter travelling coat 
is made of the warmest and softest cloth 


I could e; it comes covers 
me from head to foot ; a ew th 
my arm chair, with my hands in my 
pockets and my head buried in the collar 
of my coat, I resemble the statues of 
Visnu, without hands or feet, in the In- 
dian Pagodas. ae 


The reader viene x be inclined 
to doubt the prejudiced influence which, 





‘in my opinion, travelling coats produce 


on the minds of travellers; however, I 
can positively affirm, that to me it would 
appear quite as ridiculous to advance a 
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single step on my journey round my 
chamber, dressed in my regimentals, 
with a sword by my side, as to go out in 
the street in my robe-de-chumbre. If I 
were thus dressed with all pragmatical 

recision, I should not only be disabled 

m continuing my journey. but I should 
not even be capable of reading what I 
have already written, at least, I am sure 
I should not understand it. 

But this is by no means extraordinary ; 
do we not every day see men who fancy 
themselves ill, because they have not 
been shaved, or because somebody told 
them they were tot looking quite so 
well as usual? Dress has so powerful 
an ‘influence on the human mind that 
many invalids imagine their health im- 

ved when they wear a new coat ora 
well powdered periwig. Thus they de- 
ceive themselves and their friends; and it 
is no uncommon case to see one of these 
fanciful valetudinarians full dressed in 
the morning and stretched in his coffin 
before evening. 

In the class of men among whom I 
live, how many are there who, because 
they are dressed in regimentals, fancy 
they are officers, until the moment when 
the fatal appearance of the enemy un- 
deceives them. Nay, more; should the 
king be pleased to permit one of them 
to wear a certain piece of gold lace on 
his coat, he immediately thinks himself a 
general, and the whole army salutes him 
with the title, without smiling—such is 
the powerful influence of a coat on the 


human imagination. 
The wing wry C% will better 
prove the truth of what I have advanced. 


Whenever the Count de ..... had to 
mount guard, it was customary for his 
valet to warn him of the circumstance a 
day or two before-hand. However, it 
hdl — me the servant forgot 

arly in. the morning a corporal 
bis chamber door, to eid 
me t _ The are 
a hurry, | ing on_hi 
going Bini? without having 







night befo 
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whem he has sent to the other world, 
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of Hippocrates :—-1 asked myself whether 
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the robe-de-chambre insensibly began 
to operate; the broth and gruel which 
he had been compelled to take, whether 
he liked it or not, produced nausea: — 
his relations and friends. sent repeatedly 
to enquire how he was; this was quite 
enough to make the count keep his bed. 

In the evening Dr. Ranson found his 
pulse concentrated, as he styled it, and 
ordered him to be bled the next day, 
Had this treatment continued a month 
longer, it would have been all over with 
the patient. 

Who then can doubt the influence of 
travelling-coats on travellers, when it is 
recollected that poor Count de 
oftener than once thought he should de- 
pe for the other world, because he 
iad imprudently put on his robe-de- 
chambre in this? 

CHAP. XLII. 

I was seated close by the fire, afier 
dinner, wrapped up in my travelling 
coat, voluntarily yielding to all its influ- 
ence, until the am of departure should 
arrive, when the vapours of digestion 
rising to my head, so completely ob- 
structed the passages through which the 
ideas flow on their way from the senses, 
that all communication was intercepted ; 
my senses could not transwit a single 
idea to my brain, and the latter in its 
turn was incapable of emitting the elec- 
tric fluid which animates them, and with 
which the ingenious Dr. Valli brings 
dead frogs to life. 

The reader will readily conceive, after 
glancing over this: preamble, how my 
head happened to sink on the bosom, 
and how the muscles of the thumb and 
fore-finger of my right-hand, not being 
excited by the fluidd above-mentioned, 
became so relaxed that a volume of the 
Marquis de Carraccioli’s works, which I 
had been reading, slipped unperceived 
from my hand and fell on the hearth. 

Some friends. had just been calling on 
me, and our conversation had turned on 
the death of the celebrated Dr. Cigna, 
who had just departed this life, univer- 
sully regretted: he was a learned and 
diligent natural philosopher, and an ex- 
cellent botanist. The nferit of this 
d man wholly occupied ™Y 
mind ; and yet thought J, were it in my 
power to conjure up the souls of all 
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who knows whether some little slut § 
night not be cast on his reputation? | 

proceeded insensibly to a dissertatio 

on medicine, and the advancement which 
the science has made since the days 























the celebrated characters of antiquity 
who had died in their beds, such as Pe- 
ricles, Plato, Aspasia, and Hippocrates 
himself, died as people in general do, of 
putrid or inflammatory fevers; and 
whether they were bled and half mur- 
dered with remedies? 

l cannot precisely say why I happened 
to think of these four individuals, rather 
than others. How is it possible to ac- 
count fora dream? All I know is, that 
my soul conjured up the eelebrated phy- 
sicians of Cos and Turin, and the great 
statesman who achieved so many noble 
deeds, and at the same time committed 
s0 Many errors. 

As for the fair and accomplished 
friend of Pericles, I humbly confess that 

y other half beckoned on her. - Yet 
when [ think of it, I am almost tempted 
toindulge a little feeling of vanity ; for 
itis evident that in this dream the ba- 
ance was four to one ino favour of rea- 
son.—And that's pretty well for a lieu- 


"Be that as it will, while I was ab- 
sorbed in these reflections, my eyes 
closed, and I fell fast asleep ; but though 
my eyes were shut, the forms of the 
persons of whom I had been thinking 
ere painted on that delicate canvas 
alled memory, and these images min- 
i in my brain with the idea of 
ig up the dead, I soon saw Hippo- 
8, Plato, Pericles, Aspasia, and Dr. 
ha, With his enurmous wig, all arrive 
in succession. 
_Phey seated themselves on the chairs 
thich.had been placed round the fire ; 
eric Salone stood, reading the news- 








‘#1f the discoveries to which you al- 
8 have really been made,” said Hip- 
jocrates to the doctor, “ and if they 
ave.proved as useful to medicme as 
esent, I should doubtless have 

oiserved some diminution in the number 
n S0uls which daily descend to the Em- 
5 of | 


Shade, but which, according to 
egisters of Minos, which I have 
Hexamined, is certainly as great as 
r. a i! to me. * You of 

| ave heard of these discoveries,” 
@; “for instance, Harvey's disco- 
the circulation of the blood ; and 
the. immortal Spallanzani, re- 
g the digestion, of which we now 
Ulthe mechanism.” He then en- 
nto a detailof the numerous dis- 
#8 which have a reference to me- 
and the countless remedies for 
f¢.are indebted to chemistry : he 
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concluded by delivering an academic 
discourse in favour of modern medicine. 

«« But,” said I, “ can 1 suppose that 
these great men are ignorant of all you 
have been saying, and that their souls, 
freed from the shackles of matter, can 
find any thing obscure in nature!" 

‘“‘ Alas! how great is your error!” ex- 


claimed the proto-physician of the Pelo- 


ponnesus: “the mysteries of nature are 
hidden from the dead as well as the liv- 
ing. He who created and who directs 
all things, He alone knows the mighty 
secret which man vainly seeks to disco- 
ver; this is one certainty which we 
learn on the banks of the Styx. Take 
my advice,” he added, addressing the 
doctor, “ divest yourself of every par- 
ticle of that professional vanity which 
you have brought with you from your 
mortal abode: and since the labours of 
a thousand generations, and all the dis- 
coveries of man, have not availed to pro- 
long human life a single moment; since 
Charon’s boat is daily filled with as many 
souls as ever—why should we take the 
trouble to defend an art which, among 
the dead, where we are, is useless even 
to physicians.”"—Thus spoke the famous 
Hippocrates, to my great astonishment. 
Dr. Cigna smiled. And as great minds 
cannot resist proof, nor disguise the 


_truth, he not only concurred in the opi- 


nion of Hippocrates, but he even con- 
fessed, blushing, as a man of learning 
may be supposed to blush, that he him- 
self had always entertained doubts on 
the subject. 

Pericles, who had approached the 
window, heaved a deep sigh, the cause 
of which | could easily guess. He was 
reading a number of the Moniteur, 
which contained abundant proof of the 
decay of the arts and sciences: he found 


that eaghiananl scholars were quitting 


their sublime speculations to invent new 
crimes, and he shuddered to hear a horde 
of Cannibals compare themselves to the 
heros of generous Greece, whilst they 
dragged to the scaffuld, without shame 
or remorse, venerable old men, women, 
and children, coolly committing the most 
atrocious and unprovoked crimes. 

Plato, who had listened to our con- 
versation without joining in it, finding 
that it terminated in so unexpected a 
way, now began to speak in his turn.— 
“I can easily conceive,” said he, “ how 
the discoveries which your great men 
have made in every branch of natural 
philosophy are useless to medicine, 
which can. never alter the course of na- 
ture, save at the expense of human life. 
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But surely it cannot be the same with 
regard to politics. The discoveries of 
Locke, on the nature of the human 
mind; the invention of printing, the 
accumulated observations drawn from 
history, the many profound works which 
have diffused learning even among the 
common people: all these miracles must 
doubtless have contributed to improve 
mankind, and the happy republic. which 
I imagined, but which the age in which 
I lived regarded as an impracticable 
dream, doubtless exists now ?"—At this 
question, the honest doctor cast down 
his eyes, and answered only by tears: 
and as he dried them with his handker- 
chief, he unconsciously turned his wig, 
so that it completely hid one side of his 
face.—‘* Immortal Gods!" exclaimed 
Aspasia, uttering a shriek, “ what 
strange figure is this? do the discoveries 
of your modern great men teach you to 
adorn your heads with the skulls of other 
animals ?” 3 

Aspasia, who was weary of these phi- 
losophic dissertations, had ‘taken up a 
Journal des Modes which happened to be 
lying on the chimney-piece, and she was 
turning it over and over when the doc- 
tor's wig drew from her the above excla- 
mation. She had without ceremony 
rested her delicate feet, ornamented with 
sandals, on the wicker chair which stood 
between her and me, and she leaned her 
elbow on one of Plato’s shoulders. 

“It is not a skull,” replied the doc- 
tor, taking off his wig and thtowing it 
into the fire; it isa wig, madam; and I 
can't tell why I did not throw the ridi- 
eulous ornament into the flames of Tar- 
tarus when I first arrived among you. 
But folly and prejudice are so inherent 
to our miserable nature, that they fol- 
low us even for some time after we de- 
scend to the tomb.” — I felt singular plea- 
sure in thus seeing the doctor abjure at 
once buth his medicine and his wig. 

“ | assure ™ said Aspasia, “ most 
of the head represented in this 
journal deserve no better fate than 


are so very extravagant.” The fair 
ddcattscamiend to be amused 
in examining the prints, and was justly 


astonished at the variety and extrava- 
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«« Apparently,” said she, “ the women 
of modern times wear clothes rather to 
conceal than to dress themselves: they 
scarcely allow their faces to be-seen, by 
which alone their sex can be ascertained 
for the form of the aa is disfigured by 
enormous folds. Of all the figures re. 
presented here, not one appears with 
the bosom, arms, or feet uncovered, 
Judging from the remarkable difference 
in the style of dress, the virtue of the 
women of modern times must greatly 
surpass that of my contemporaries."— 
Aspasia looked at me as she uttered these 
words, and seemed to expect an answer. 
I pretended not to observe her meaning; 
and to give myself an air of distraction, 
I took the tongs and thrust the remains 
of the doctor's wig into the grate, 
Then perceiving that one of the bands 
which fastened Aspasia’s sandal was un- 
tied, “ Permit me, madam,” said I; and 
E stooped stretching out my hand to- 
wards the chair where I fancied I be- 
held the beautiful feet which had made 
fools of the greatest philosophers of an- 
tiquity. 

I am convinced that at that moment! 
was verging on true somnambulism ; for 
the motion above described was real; 
but Rosine, who was reposing on the 
chair, thinking the motion was intended 
for her, jamped lightly into my arms, 
and thus plunged into the kingdom of 
darkness the celebrated spirits which my 
travelling-coat had conjured up. 





Charming region of imagination! 
Thou, whom the supremely beneficent 
Being has granted to man to console: him 
for reality, I- must now quit thee. To- 
day, certain persons, on whom I depend, 
promise to restore me to liberty; as if 
they had ever deprived me of it! 3 
though it were in their power to snatch 
it from me for a single moment, or to 
prevent me from roaming at will, through 
the vast space which is ever open before 
me! They, indeed, banished me from 
a city, a mere point, but they have left 
me the whole world; immensity and 


eternity are at my command. 

fies ay, then, I am free, or to speak 

chiten. «5 rly, I must again put on my 
i heavy yoke of business 

will again oppress me; every step I take 


/ must ER ae some & 
_ T may think m | 
pricious 


ot ences if I escape a new and 
more ivi 


if some Ca 
not make me 


"And why did they not allow me ‘ 


continue my journey? Was it by w*/ 
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punishment that they banished me to 
“ chamber? To that, delicious coun- 

which includes all the comforts and 
wealthin the world? Jt was something 
like banishing a mouse to a granary. 

I never before so clearly perceived 
that [ was doub/e. But whilst I regret my 
imaginary enjoyments, I feel that I must 
of necessity eonsole myself: 1 am im- 

lied by a seeret power, which tells me 

have need of air and light, and that 
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solitude resembles death. At length I 
am dressed ; my door flies open; and I 
dart through the spacious porticos of the 
Rue de Po; a thousand agreeable phan- 
toms float before my eyes. There stands 
the house -the door—the staircase ;— 
my heart throbs in anticipation. 

Thus while we are cutting a lemon to 
eat it, we are sensible of an acid taste 
before-hand. 

Poor animal ! have a care of thyself. 


4 





“OTHER SIDE OF THE OHIO.” 


IN the present ardour for emigration 
to the western world, those who have 
retained any rational ideas on the sub- 
iect, have deemed it prudent to enquire 

ing the eligibility of two points ; 

whether they should emigrate at all, a 
question which the wise man would re- 

no less a time than his whole life 

to determine; and,. if expatriation be 
determined upon, to what point of the 

| which they look upon as better 
3 pag. Bel own, their course should be 
& directed. Nothing is so sanguine as ig- 
norance ; no appetite more insatiable 
than that of a restless, wandering curiv- 

sity; and no wonder that when persons 
in search of an uncertain, we had 
; most said of an impossible good, 
their chase should always be long, and 
¢ Ip generally fruitless. Most of our coun- 
trymen, on their first landing in the civi- 
lized parts of America, have found the 
usual coneomitants of civilized rly 
selfishness, chicanery, fraud, and injus- 
tice, as far as it might be practised with 
impunity. They then very naturally 
a to think that they could only have 
m deceived, cheated, and oppressed at 
e; they are therefvre no better off 











olve? Not to return, for that 
uid be to. make the acknowledgment 
bdifficult to self-love, that they have 
te mistaken, but to go further still in 
arch of the perfection 
_ “ Which, as they follow, flies,” — 
he frontiers evidently are not the para- 
¢ Which their fancy had led them to 
Mpect; it is then to be looked for in the 
wksettlements—if it is not to be found 
long a number of men, it happily may 
Where there are comparatively few 
dwell not with the luxuries of life, 
‘perhaps be hidden among its pri- 
s The haunts of man are 'there- 


| ga for the wild prai- 
ind the wilder the better, where 
ps have scarcely trodden, 

















8 . ilar, for the change. On what then do. 


and where there is certainly one conso- 
lation to human pride, that if disappoint- 
ment and misery wring a lamentation 
from human weakness, there is no one 
tv listen to it; nu one to reproach the 
unhappy sufferer with the failure of his 
views, except the few who have been 
mistaken and disappointed like himself. 

The passion for emigrating to the 
back settlements is so prevalent among 
the Americans themselves, that the ri- 
tional part of the community have lately 
been anxious to save the Morris Birbecks 
of their countrymen from ‘so ruin- 
ous a delusion. The trials and hard- 
ships to which the “ Backwoodsman”’ is 
subjected, have formed the subject of a 

em ‘bearing that title by Mr. Pauld- 
ing, which affords one of the most fa- 
vourable specimens of native poetical 
ability that we have yet been presented 
with by transatlantic genius. The ac- 
count of the setting out of the hero of 
the piece, from Hudson to the banks of 
the Ohio, with his wife and infant fa- 
mily, cannot be read without sympathy 
in the hopes by which it is prompted, the 
fears it is calculated to awaken; and the 
difficulties by which it is certain to be 

—attended,— 


** The house was lifeless, not a breathing 
wight 

Abided there, at earliest peep of light ; 

Clos’d om the windows, barr’d the rustic 

r 
. The fire was quench’d, to lighten never more, 

The wife and little ones together rode, 

While Basit walk’d, for heavy was the load, 

And meet it was to spare the nag the while, 

Whose pilgrimage was many a weary mile, 

Phar teen eater eo Hh ot 

As looking on the nestling one that lay 

Sleeping, in smiles, fast'in her circling arms, 

And badding forth im all its infant charms; 

The brisk boys laugh’d to think: they’d have 
a (fo: foo 

Nor seek’d whatever else might pass beside ; 

While on the father’s brow sat anxious care, 

And brave resolve his fated lot to bear, 
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Whether mishap betide, or bright success 
_ With fall fruition his high purpose bless. 
* . * * * 7 . 

‘*Twas sweet the morning minstrelsy to 
hear, 

And Bastx felt it to his heart most dear, 

Although it was no bright unsullied joy, 

But deeply tinctur’d with a sad alloy ; 

For as with painful effort, faint and slow, 

He gain’d the height that look'd o’er all 

low, 

And stopt to rest, and turn’d to gaze behind, 

A thousand tender thoughts throng‘d on his 
mind. 

Home look’d so happy in the morning’s 
smile, 

He quite forgot his sufferings there ere- 
while, 

And but for honest shame, that makes us 
fear 

The pointed finger and the taunting sneer, 

That never fail to greet the wav’ring man 

Who weakly swerves from any settled plan, 

He had return’d, though certain there again 

To meet bis old associates, Want and Pain.” 


The journey through the haunts of 
men is well, though briefly, delineated, 
and some wild flowers of description are 
scattered on the way, which speak much 
in favour of the author’s poetic feelings, 
but it is in proportion as these haunts 
are left behind, that the route becomes, 
at every step, more important to poor 
Basil, and more interesting to those who 
trace it with him in imaginatiori. 
“ As down Ohio’s ever-ebbing tide, 
Oarless and sailless, silently they glide, 
How ss the scene, how lifeless, yet how 
r 
Was the lone land that met the strangers 
there! 
No smiling villages, or curling smoke, 
The busy haunts of busy men bespoke : 
No solitary hut, the banks along, 
Sent forth blithe Labour’s homely rustic 
song ; 
No urchin gumbo’ on the smeoth white 


Or hurl the skipping stone with playful 
While playmate dog plung’d in the clear blue 


And swam, in vain, the sinking prize to save. - 


beens one shes yad-wartorn 
oung towns 2m painted pride. 
And fleets of gliding boats with riches 
To distant Orleans or St. Louis bound, _ 
Pepe. 'd, but Nature unsubdued, 
Pee pe Cera ey ame ae 
As level, and as lifeless as bgt 


They seemed to breathe in this wide world 


ta alone, . re, WH 
Ueire of the earth—the land was all heir 
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"Twas evening now—the hour of toil wa 
o’er, 
Yet still they durst not seek the fearful shore, 
Lest watchful Indian crew should siley 
creep, 
And spring upon, and murder them in sleep, 
So through the livelong night they held 
their way, 
And ’twas a night might shame the fairey 
day, 
So still, 4 bright, so tranquil was its reign, 
They car’d not though the day ne’er cam 
again. 
The Moon high wheel’d the distant hills 
above, 
Silver’d the fleecy foliage of the grove, 
That as the wooing zephyrs on it fell, 
Whisper’d it lov’d the gentle visit well— 
That fair-fac’d orb alone to move appear’d, 
That zephyr was the only sound they heard, 
*¢ In such a scene the soul oft walks abroad, 
For silence is the energy of God ! 
Not in the blackest Tempest’s midnight 
scowl, 
The éarthquake’s rocking, or the whirl 
wind’s howl, 
Not from the crashing thunder-rifted cloud, 
Does his immortal mandate speak so loud, 
As when the silent night around her throws 
" Her star-bespangled mantle of repose. 
Thunder, and whirlwind, and the earth’: 
dread shake, 
The selfish thoughts of man alone awake ; 
His lips may prate of Heaven, but all his 
fears 
Are for himself, though pious he appears, 
But when all Nature sleeps in tranquil smiles, 
What sweet yet lofty thought the soul be- 
iles ! 
There’s not an object ‘neath the moons 
bright beam, 
There’s uot a shadow dark’ning on the 
' stream, 
There’s not a star that jewels yonder skies, 
Whose bright reflection on the water lies, 
That does not in the lifted mind awake 
plate by of love and heaven alike par- 
take ; 
While all its newly waken’d feelings prove 
That am is Heaven, and God the Soul of 
e; i 
In such sweet times the spirit rambles forth 
Beyond the precincts of txis grov’ ling earth, 
Expatiates in a brighter world than this, 
And ing in the Future’s dread abyss, 
Proves an existence separate and refin’d, 
By leaving its frail tenement behind. 
So felt our Bastt, as he sat the while. 
Guiding his boat, beneath the moonbeam’s 


smile, 
For there are thoughts which God alike has 
Tohigh and low~and deve.ave thoughts 
~ Of Heaven” ...... 


We consider ‘this extract as a favour 
specimen both of the genius and the 


able 
‘tone of feeling evinced iq the poem o 
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the Backwoodsman, but we introduce 


them more as connected, in some mea- 
sure, with an ingenious little prose per- 
formance, written likewise by an Ame- 
rican ; and which, under the disguise of 
aecritique upon a poetical article, displays 
the fallacy of those expectations which 
look for plenty, comfort, ease, innocence, 
and happiness, amid all the wildness of 
uncultivated nature, and all the barbar- 
ism of unenlightened man. The work 
we allude to is published at Hartford in 
Connecticut, under the title of « T’other 
side of Ohio;. or, a Review of a ‘ Poem 
in Three Cantos.” By J.Oldfield ;” and as 
it has not yet travelled to this country, 
we believe, beyond the single copy which 
has fallen within our observatiun, we 
have great pleasure in laying its brief 
and pithy contents before our readers, 
as some check, and from a source, too, 
the sincerity of which cannot be doubt- 
ed, to the rage for emigration, and for the 
maddest species of it, which it has been 
the fashion of our radical reformers so 
) greatly to encourage ; and which, if they, 
and they only, were to set an example of 
it, we should certainly take no great pains 
 ‘odamp. 
* 7’OTHER SIDE OF OHIO ;” 
¥ Or, A Review, &c. 

“ Ix looking over this work we are remind- 
ed of the Alchymists ; who, after all their 
‘tortarings of nature, were unable to find the 
Philo #stone ; yet from their labours 
has resulted to man, benefits, which by far 
exceeds that, which would have turned all 
hings to gold. - 

Our author, although he seems to have ut- 
terly failed in his attempts at poetry, yet in 
is notes has accumulated facts, which 
wuld ‘not be lost to the people of New 


_Tn reference to that part of the work, 
mich to our author “ seemed a song,” we 
ould Observe, a poem, even though it were— 





“4 











professed), doggerel, should be comprehen- 
f tole y tt uigar, yet satisfactory to culti- 
ated taste ; something amusing, or severe ; 

} / 


te ae pees m 
_ Wecan, with approbation, observe a re- 
laced man labour for his bread, although he 
do itaukwardly ; but we cannot with 
nce a oe ae ol of one, who la- 
ours the part of the poet, the painter, or the 
erionm r n'music: these should not be at- 
ed, except by those who have acquir- 
we will now insert in full the 
rom the notes, as we think will most 
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to a better country, to the pleasant (and of 
Ohio, where are no north east winds, and 
no winter; where spring and autumn are 
for ever blended, and summer and winter 
for ever banished. Note 1.—Where are no 
parish taxes, Nofe 2.—and no turnpike 
gates. Note. 3-—-Where corn grows 100 
oushels,to theacre, if hoed,50 if not hoed,and 
25if not planted. Note. 4.—Where whiskey, 
ischeap, Aote. 5.—and deeras plenty as 
lambs in yankee pastures. Note. 6.—W here 
pigs grow fat without feeding, and wild 
fowl are plenty as can be. Note. 7.,—The 
husband careless of his wife’s fine speeches, 
is dubbed numbskull, Note. 8.—and now 
resolves to go, and threatens notto re-re- 
solve. ote. 9. 


CANTO Il. 
Argument. 


‘¢ Our children there shall learn to climb 
trees, and shoot a rifle.” Note. 10-——The 

trimony is sold and a waggon and horses 
bought—the journey commences and pro- 
ceeds prosperously; so long as turnpikes are 
walked on. Note. 11.—In their first essay to 
pass the blue ridges of the Alleganies, 
Note 12.—the waggon is upset with a 
crash; husband frets. Notes 13 and 14.— 
One horse is dead ; and the bed, saved from 
the ruin, is thrown over the other horse: 
the wife sighs for the broken crockery, and 
cries for the dead horse, but mounts his 
mate. Note 15—People on the road describ 
ed. Note 16.—The wife by funeral step 
pursues her route, bewailing her sad fate. 
Note 17. 

CANTO ITI. 


Argument. 

The husband trudges on foot after his 
mounted wife-——they crawl over mountain 
after mountain :—first the Three Brothers, 
then comes Sideling Hill, Note 18.—then 
Dry ridge, and Scrub ridge, and a dozen 
more almost im ridges ; and now 
the true blue Allegany, king of all moun- 
tains, and Laurel Hill, his queen. Note 19, 
—lIn train appear courtiers, and maids 
of honour, such as additional ridges, and 


rivers, and rocks, and rattlesnakes, and ra- - 


vines, and glades, and glens,—Arrive at 
last in Ohio. Note 20.—A great wooden 

wilderness. Note 21.—Conclusion. 

NOTES. 
North east winds. 

Note 1,.Canto i. 
The folly of expecting to find a better 
climate “ over the mountains,” may be seen 
in the following night-scene, extracted ver- 


batim et literatim from a traveller's journal. 


“ Aftera someday, at night we dis- 
coverd the first rate Tavern before point- 
ed out to us. My fellew traveller was a 
Bostonian. The house had two ends; that 
is, it was a double log hut, with a covered 
interspace hung with the skins of wild ani- 
mals, as is common . an’ country. The 
spare bed we engaged without eeremony, 
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Whether mishap betide, or bright success 
_ With fall fruition his high purpose bless. 

. . * . * . ‘ 

‘*Twas sweet the morning minstrelsy to 
hear, 

And Basix felt it to his heart most dear, 

Although it was no bright unsullied joy, 

But deeply tinctur’d with a sad alloy ; 

For as with painful effort, faint and slow, 

He gain’d the height that look'd o’er all 
below, 

And stopt to rest, and turn’d to gaze behind, 

A thousand tender thoughts throng‘d on his 
mind. 

Home look’d so happy in the morning’s 
smile, 

He quite forgot his sufferings there ere- 
while, 

And but for honest shame, that makes us 
fear 

The pointed finger and the taunting sneer, 

That never fail to greet the wav’ring man 

Who weakly swerves from any settled plan, 

He had return’d, though certain there again 

To meet bis old associates, Want and Pain.” 


The journey through the haunts of 
men is well, though briefly, delineated, 
and some wild flowers of description are 
scattered on the way, which speak much 
in favour of the author's poetic feelings, 
but it is in proportion as these haunts 
are left behind, that the route becomes, 
at every step, more important to poor 
Basil, and more interesting to those who 
trace it with him in imaginatiori. 

“ As down Ohio’s ever-ebbing tide, 
Oarless and sailless, silently they glide, 

How sw the scene, how lifeless, yet how 

_ fair 

Was the lone land that met the strangers 
there! 

No smiling villages, or curling smoke, 

The busy haunts of busy men bespoke : 

No solitary hut, the banks along, 

Sent forth blithe Labour’s homely rustic 
song ; 

No pyeme wea on the smeoth white 


Or hurl'd the skipping stone with playful 


While playmate dog plung’d in the clear blue 
ware, | 


And swam, in vain, the sinking prize to save. - 


Where now are seen along the river side, 


Young busy towns in buxom painted pride. 


To distant Orleans or St. Louis bound, | 
Omens i woodiand solitude, 
Or boundless prairie 


seem’d to be 
As level, and as lifeless asthesea; = is 






They seemed to breathe in this wide world 


Heirs of the earth—the land was all their 


“ T’other Side of the Ohio.” 


‘tone of feeling evinced in the poem o 
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"Twas evening now—the hour of toil wa 
o’er, 
Yet still they durst not seek the fearful shore, 
Lest watchful Indian crew should siley 
creep, : 
And spring upon, and murder them in sicep. 
So through the livelong night they hej 
their way, 
And ’twas a night might shame the faires 
day, 
So still, 4 bright, so tranquil was its reign, 
They car’d not though the day ne’er came 
again. 
The Moon high wheel’d the distant hills 
above, 
Silver’d the fleecy foliage of the grove, 
That as the wooing zephyrs on it fell, 
Whisper’d it lov’d the gentle visit well— 
That fair-fac’d orb alone to move appear’d, 
That zephyr was the only sound they heard, 
‘* In such a scene the soul oft walks abroad, 
For silence is the energy of God ! 
Not in the blackest Tempest’s midnight 
scowl, 
The éarthquake’s rocking, or the whirl. 
wind’s howl, , 
Not from the crashing thunder-rifted cloud, 
Does his immortal mandate speak so loud, 
As when the silent night around her throws 
" Her star-bespangled mantle of repose. 
Thunder, and whirlwind, and the earth’: 
dread shake, 
The selfish thoughts of man alone awake ; 
His lips may prate of Heaven, but all his 
fears 
Are for himself, though pious he appears, 
But when all Nature sleeps in tranquil smiles, 
What sweet yet lofty thought the soul be- 
guiles ! 
There’s not an object ’neath the moons 
bright beam, 
There’s not a shadow dark’ning on the 
‘ stream, 
There’s not a star that jewels yonder skies, 
Whose bright reflection on the water lies, 
That does not in the lifted mind awake 
bist or be of love and heaven alike par- 
take ; | 
While all its newly ‘waken’d feelings prove 
That Love is Heaven, and God the Soul of 


e : 
In such sweet tiraes the spirit rambles forth 
Beyond the precinets of this grov’ling earth, 


ym pe a brighter world than this, 
plunging in the Future’s dread abyss, 
Proves an existence separate and refin’d, 
By leaving its frail tenement behind. 
So felt our Bast, as he sat the while. 
Guiding his boat, beneath the moonbeam’s 
For there are thoughts which God alike has 
FY given : waa fo 
To high .and low—and these are thoughts 
» Of Heaven.” _ 
We consider this extract as a favour- 
able specimen both of the genius and the 
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the Backwoodsman, but we introduce 
them more as connected, in some mea- 
sure, with an ingenious little prose per- 
» written hkewise by an Ame- 
rican ; and which, under the disguise of 
a critique upon a poetical article, displays 
the fallacy of those expectations which 
look for plenty, comfort, ease, innocence, 
and happiness, amid all the wildness of 
uncultivated nature, and all the barbar- 
ism of unenlightened man. The work 
we allude to is published at Hartford in 
Connecticut, under the title of «« T’other 
side of Ohio;. or, a Review of a ‘ Poem 
in Three Cantos.” By J.Oldfield ;” and as 
it has not yet travelled te this country, 
we believe, beyond the single copy which 
has fallen within our observation, we 
have great pleasure iv laying its brief 
and pithy contents before our readers, 
as some check, and from a source, too, 
the sincerity of which cannot be doubt- 
ed, to the rage for emigration, and for the 
maddest species of it, which it has been 
the fashion of our radical reformers so 
to encourage ; and which, if they, 
and they only, were to set an example of 
it, we should certainly take no great pains 
todamp. . 
* T’OTHER SIDE OF OHIO ;” 
Or, A Review, &c. 

“In looking over this work we are remind- 
ed of the Alchymists ; who, after all their 
‘orturings of nature, were unable to find the 
Os &stone ; yet from their labours 
has resulted to man, benefits, which by far 
exceeds that, which would have turned all 


to ° 
r r, although he seems to have ut- 
erly failed in his attempts at poetry, yet in 
‘his notes has accumulated facts, which 


uguld ‘not be lost to the people of New 
In reference to that part of the work, 
which to our author “‘ seemed a song,” we 
fouid observe, a poem, even though it were 
essed] gs ampere basen ltonone 9 
} by the vulgar, yet satisfactory to culti- 
i taste ; something amusing, or severe ; 


- ean, with ion, observe a re- 

ed man labour for his bread, although he 
id do itaukwardly ; but we cannot with 
ice endure the sight of one, who la- 
s the part of the poet, the painter, or the 
mer in'music: these should not be at- 

, except by those who have acquir- 
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, ve will now insert in full the 
Several cantos, and setting the verse 
tom the notes, as we think will most 
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to a better country, to the pleasant fand of 
Ohio, where are no north east winds, and 
no winter; where spring and autumo are 
for ever blended, and summer and winter 
for ever banished. Note 1.—Where are no 
parish taxes, Note 2.—and no turnpike 
gates. Note. 3—-Where corn grows 100 
dushels,to theacre, if hoed,50 if not hoed, and 
25if not planted. Note. 4.—Where whiskey, 
ischeap, Aote. 5.—and deeras plenty as 
lambs in yankee pastures. Note. 6.—W here 
pigs grow fat without feeding, and wild 
fowl are plenty as can be. Note. 7,—The 
husband careless of his wife’s fine speeches, 
is dubbed numbskull, Note. 8.—and now 
resolves to go, and threatens notto re-re- 
solve. Note. 9. 


CANTO Il. 
Argument. 


‘¢ Our children there shall learn to climb 
trees, and shoot a rifle.” Note. 10-—The 
patrimony is sold and a waggon and horses 
bought—the journey commences and pro- 
ceeds prosperously; so long as turnpikes are 
walked on. Note. 11.—In their first essay to 
pass the blue ridges of the Alleganies, 
Note 12.—the waggon is upset with a 
crash; husband frets. Notes 13 and 14.— 
One horse is dead ; and the bed, saved from 
the ruin, is thrown over the other horse: 
the wife sighs for the broken crockery, and 
cries for the dead horse, but mounts his 
mate. Note 15—People on the road describ 
ed. Note 16.—The wife by funeral step 
ere her route, bewailing her sad fate. 

e 17, 
CANTO III. 
Argument. 

The husband trudges on foot after his 
mounted wife—they crawl over mountain 
after mountain :—first the Three Brothers, 
then comes Sideling Hill, Note 18.—then 
Dry ridge, and Scrub ridge, and a dozen 
more almost im idges ; and now 
the true blue Allegany, king of all moun- 
tains, and Laurel Hill, his queen. Note 19, 
—In train appear courtiers, and maids 
of honour, such as additional ridges, and 


rivers, and rocks, and rattlesnakes, and ra- - 


vines, and glades, and glens,—Arrive at 
last in Ohio. Note 20.—A great wooden 

wilderness. Note 21.—Conclusion. 

NOTES. 
North east winds. 

Note I..Canto i. 
The folly of expecting to find a better 
climate “ over the mountains,” may be seen 
in the following night-scene, extracted ver- 
batim et literatim trom a traveller's journal. 
“ Aftera wearysomeday, at night we dis- 
coverd the first rate Tavern before point- 
ed out to us, My fellew traveller was a 
Bostonian. The house had two ends; that 
is, it was a double log hut, with a covered 
interspace hung with the skins of wild ani- 
mals, as is common in ane country. ‘The 
spare bed we engaged without eeremony, 
Voi. XIII. © U | 
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and the second sheet was added in compli- 
ment to us yankees. Our lodging room 
was the farther end of the cabin, partitioned 
from out-a-doors by logs and mud, and from 
heaven by birch bark, save the lesser half, 
left fora smoke hole. In the corner of this 
great room stood the aforesaid bed, well 
sheltered from storms, which fell right 
down—and now my companion and xy- 
self were waiting the approach of 
* Nature's soft nurse.”—to 

“Steep our senses in forgetfulness.” 

and 
“Sleep liest thou in smoky cribs?” 

Then here is thy very home and pallet ; with 
all thy buzzing, hushing night-flies.—Yet 
the dull god we saw not. His old mother 
Dore however appeared with seals and plas- 
ter to make all close—when, O gentle sleep 


“How they frighted thee,” 


with gee! whoa—cum! whoa haw! whoa!! 
—A child screams——Halloa, the house! 
—turn out? ho! landlord !—— 

«Who's there? some d——d Connecti- 
cut teams,clean fromCiam-Town.” 

Seon the Connecticut teams were dis- 
burdened of their cargoes of live stock, 
which consisted of sesudlanans: grand-mo- 
thers, husbands, wives, children, old maids, 
and uncles, with all the filling such family 
warp required, to complete the full comple- 
ment of three full households.- No sooner 
had the grate received the stroke of the po- 
ker, and the dim light of acoal fire half 
diluted total darkness, than our new 
guests were seen to. be yankees. The little 
ones ran up to the fire to warm their wet, 
cold fingers, for the fall rains had now set 
in, and fell in torrents; the mothers were 
selecting from their several wardrobes a 
change of clothes, while the ms 
held their frying pans over the stinking coal 
fire, which added to our sulphureous atmo- 
sphere the steams of bacon. . 

The teams turned out, the men came in 
bowed down with bed and bedding—the 
floor of slabs receives the beds—the fum- 
ing, steaming atmosphere the down—and 
our ears the following conversation. 


HUSBAND, ; 
_ © T wonder if it rains eternally here! I’d 
ve more for an acre of clear sky over my 


ead, than for the best acre of land on 





- MP ok es 


OLD WOMAN. 


“T knew and told you "twas all a pack of © 


plaguy lies.” 


“© T’other Side of the Ohio.” 


are going to live with them ; to spend, as we 


“aye, in the first ‘twould never brought them 


that A sadtale for us to hear.” 








[Feb. }, 


How long we should have been edified 
with the repinings of the pilgrims [ cannot 
say, but now a new arrival from the wes 
of three horse waggons came thundering 
up: each waggon afforded a man and wife, 
who spread their beds and combed their 
hair, and questioned the yankees; so we 
had another dialogue. 

OHIO WOMAN. 

“‘ Stranger—you seem to’ve come a great 
way; pray how far?’ 

NEW ENGLAND WOMAN. 

“ From Belfast—Kennebeck, ma’am,. 
Pray whence came you ””’ 

OHIO WOMAN. 
«‘Q, from Sciotha, ma’am.” 
NEW ENGLAND WOMAN. 
“From Sciota—Sciota ; Sciotha?”’ 
OHIO WOMAN. 

“ Aye, ma’am ; the New-England people 
=; it Sciota, but we, who live there, Sci- 
otha.” 





















NEW ENGLAND WOMAN. 
“Why, that’ where we are going to; pray 
are you journeying to visit your friends :” 
OHIO WOMAN. 
“Going to visit? Aye, better as that; we 


hope, our days at Konnemaugh.” 
NEW-ENGLAND. WOMAN. 
“ Konnemaw! where is that, ma’am 2” 
OHIO WOMAN. 
* Up the Allegaay mountains, ma’am.” 
NEW ENGLAND WOMAN. 
“* Why choose that awful rough country ”” 
OHIO WOMAN. 

“ Why, ma’am, seven years ago we three 
neighbouring families passed here, to the 
westward, as you do now, with our little 
ones and our parents; we hoped to planta 
little colony cn the Sciotha; we paid all we 
were worth. for wild lands, and settled 
them—we had hard work of it surely. Wild 
lands are nota house and garden; good 
highland breezes come not to swamps 4 ii 
bottoms, Our parents sickened of tha! 2 
country fever :. we could not send to Kot fie 
nemaugh for our family physician, and they 
liageeed and died ;—and so they might @ 
home, but then ‘twould been at home; the 
pure mountain would have revived them— 








i. 






such a jeter, and had they been sick a 
home there would have been no lack of an 
thing while they were alive, nor after the) 
were dead——-but that's not all; our chil- 
dren, poor things, grew pimping, pine 
away—‘twas all so damp and sickly ; and 
there they lie beside their grand parents— 
But we are yet hardly half alive 
and so far c | 


NEW-ENGLAND MAN. 











~  <""" OHIO WOMAN. 

And for us to tell—but we have left # 
behind to go to Konnemaugh, for we had ® 
ther have health up the Allegany, 
wealth down the Sciotha.” | 

The: conversation ceased, and all 
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still as.any room could be where twenty 
weary travellers were labouring hard to 


rest. 
A litte urchin half waked up by inward. 


dreams or outward squeeze, now squceled 
out something which I cannot spell, and 
kept his tune a-going; the mother fondly 
tries to still the child with coos and whis- 
pers—the father aloud finds fault with the 
child “and mother—when my companion 
with proud cockney tone vociferates, Dam- 
nation / ! It was silent now as the house of 
death for twenty minutes, when breaks out 
another child; the mother whispers, the 
father frets—and the Bostonian roars ! This 
thrice went round ; as for me, I pitied every 
slabful of this group from the bottom of 
my soul, and rey not a single mouthful 

spleen, nor felt it in my throat. 
- October 20th— 
Thirty miles from Zanesville. 

Parish tazes. 
Note 2. Canto i. 


' Noone. is compelled to pay parish rates 
even in Connecticut ; yet if I had a lamb I 
set store by, I would take some pains to 
. her in the flock, rather than see her 

w with swine: andas man iis acknow- 
ledged to be gregarious, for the benefit of 
ptt I would help maintain society, 
if no higher motive. 

Itis surprising, how much unthought of 
ate the benefits derived to society from our 
sabbath institutions. One would suppose 
thata liberal dissenter would prize the course 

T instruction regularly delivered 
from the sacred desk. Although he may dif- 
fer in some things of opinion, still in the 
pe must agree : and how much easier 
t were for him to point out to his children 
Whathe considers erroneous; than to un- 
lertake and perform, alone and unassisted, 
e task of fitting his dependents for that 
“world where the wicked cease from troub- 
ng, and the weary are at rest.” 

’ “There’s a better world,” said Bonaparte 
i Duroc. “May I die the death of the 
ignteous; and may my last end be tike his,” 
~Titen, who stand on the pinnacle of this 
rorid’s glory, cast a wishfal eye to the haven 
mal rest; how should we, who are 
ten in this world, value his services 
Mis servants, who said, “ Blessed are 
oor a spirit, fot theirs is the kingdom 
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; i Note 3. Canto i. 





‘Aiea them—go through swamps and 
s they are no worse here than in Ohio. 

ay, New-England man, will you see your 
tgig-ride, for walking in the pack 

th, where bullies grope, in rifle 

webbing belt, one shoulder sup- 
mus *t, and the other covering a 
FRorn? without shame, and without 
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religion, which alone teaches the stronger 
to respect and protect the weaker sex. 
Where corn grows. 
Note 4. Canto i. 
One would think, by the stories of the 
corn fields over the mountains, that New 
England would soon be deprived of all the 
benetit of Squanto’s legacy ; (Squanto, the 
Indian, who first taught the English to cu!- 
tivate maize, Indian corn, in Old Massa- 
chusetts,) but ’tis not so. 
In consequence of the unusual and uni- 
versal failure of crops in 1816, the whole 
world came as near a state of starvation as 
the world’s people could well endure. This 
was foreseen by the eagle-eyed speculators 
of sea-ports, and great quantities of corn 
were engaged on the Muskingum._and other 
tributaries of Ohio, to be delivered so soon 
as the ripening should allow. But what 
with the delay of running down a 2000 mile 
river, through rapids, and falls, and shal- 
lows, and snaggs, and sawyers, and ’gain- 
sters, and musquitoes, and agues, and fevers, 
and drunken boatmen ; together with delay 
at New Orleans, and wharfage, and sinkage, 
and then running through pirates, and pa- 
triots; this boasted supply arrives at last 
into the world’s highway and thoroughfare, 
the blue Atlantic. But long ere this can be 
accomplished, the world has found a belly 
full, and laughs at this outlandish gourd 
seed ; and ’tis left to rot and ruin the con- 
cern. So by a fair experiment, ’tis fully 
proved Ohio corn will never come in time 
to make a yankee hasty-pudding: nor will 
it ever sell where yankee flint corn comes 
to market. 4 
And whiskey is cheap. 
Note 5. Canto i. 
We will leave it to our readers to guess 
what is the state of society, where a man 
may get dead drunk for two-thirds of a 
groat. 
Deer plenty as lambs. ' 
Note 6. Cantoi. 
The writer of these notes, during a stop 
at Marietta, was disturbed one morning by 
the lamentations of the family over their 
favourite house dog, which had been shot 
in the night. The circumstances were as 
follows :—The night previous, a great num- 
ber of sheep had been slaughtered by dogs, 
as was supposed. The owners of dogs re- 
fused to pay somes. The shepherds next 


night doubled their watch: armed, not with 
humble crooks, but well charged rifles, and 
killed sixteen dogs, beside my s. 


The night after the day of lamentations 
for the dead , the sheep were left alone 


‘to graze and lick the dew: but morhing’s 


dawn discovered a score and a half more of 
fresh slain ewes and lambs, And now was 
heard from every quarter, the wolves! the 
wolves! and nota single dog to bark at ’em ; 
and so I left this boas Te Wek 
made: up of French, Irish, Dutch,’ Vitgi- 
nians, backwoodsmen, and wolves ; and lest 
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my readers should suppose this took place 
a long time since, some twenty years ago, I 
declare it happened as above related, long 
since M’Donough’s cock crowed on Lake 
Champlain. : 
The pigs grow fat without feeding. 
Note 7. Canto i. 

This is literally true of Ohio ; four-fifths 
of the country consisting of hills thickly 
wooded with white oak: tis a fine place for 
shack, which is alike good for pigs and 
water-fowl. 

But when wild hogs gtow fat on acorns, 
where is the food for the minds, and polish 
for the manners of your children? 

Numbskull. 
Note 8. Canto i. 

I would leave this stanza without a com- 
ment; did it not contain all the wife’s argu- 
ment, which had any weight with her hus- 
band. The fine things before enumerated 
made no impression. In a woman’s plea, 
time and plan, and even expediency, are of 
little moment ; but provocation is a potent 


ne. 
“* Husband resolves to go.” 
Note 9. Canto i. 

I would not by any means be thought to 
countenance our hero’s conduct here; al- 
though our heroine seems to have been a 
shrew of the first water. I think, with my 
old aunt Bathsheba, “ that to get on in this 
world in peace, we must all conform, re- 
form, and uniform,” and not because we 
ate teazed, adopt resolutions that will most 
assuredly bring misery sooner or later. 

Why, I know forty wives who scold and 
fret, and chafe, as bad as Petruchio’s Kate, 
and all for nothing; yet these women, under 
real adversity, are “ calm as a summer's 
sea, when not a breath of wind flies o’er 
its surface.” 

“ © woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and lard to please ; 
Avd variable as the shade, 
By the light quivering aspine made : 
Yet, when pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A miuisteriog angel thou !” 


Herd bees long eet ot Sat of 
tllowing isa fithfal epitome’ of he 
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wild woods, to become the companion of 
exiled foreigners, who were for ever chant. 
ing— 

“ O when shall I visit the land of my birth ? 

"Tis the pleasantest land on the face of the earth,” 


Or, 


“© where is my mother that watch'd o’er my 


childhood ?” 
. * » * + . ® 


« How soon would f have gone back! but 
we had embarked our all. Pride and the 
dread of penury chained us to this hated 
soil. My companion was soon—ah! too 
soon, released from banishment: the dank 
vapours of Sciotha’s fens cverpowered her 
frail form, and her spirit rests in heaven, 
My children, what did they lose? nothing, 
for they found their mother! Stranger, 
you think this is a picture painted ; and s 
it is to the life, from a group of dying ori- 
ginals, who, had they staid where heaven 
did place them, would now have graced the 
earth. Though mistaken in my plan for 
life, and disappointed, I had been faithful 
to my charge; my conscience was at peace 
with all the world; yet I could not but re- 
gret the blind infatuation, the source of all 
our sufferings. 

“ From my earliest years I had been bred 
to business : active industry was now diver- 
sion; and though I was a sincere mourner 
for the dead—in time, I felt a wish to collect 
about mea home. My estatelay round my 
“ fair family dissolved.” In short, I chose 
a wife who had never seen New England. 
She is my wife, and her children are als 
mine. J am rich, for I abound in every 
thing this wooden country affords. Ms 
aikieon are all this country can make her 
children. But believe me when | say, old 
as I am, and rich as I am, all that I posses 
I would give, and that cheerfully, if my 
children were such as a New England bring 
ing up would have made them. 

_ You, who have seen both sides of the 
Al y, cannot mistake my meaning, 
doubt the sincerity of whatI say. We al 
admire the disinterested heroism of a Poca- 
hontas ;* yet we could not wish she were the 
mother of our children. 

“I cannot delineate to you,nor is it neces 
sary, what constitutes the surprising difler- 
ence between the minds and manners of our 

UL and yours. But I can detal 
some things which lead to it. 

“In your country, you think a village 
school in danger if bat a single expert vi 
lain comes into it. Here, if a school ' 
oe almost unknown thing) ‘tis lite- 
rally "t of litle villains, whose p* 
rents teach to ise subjection, © 
make God's holy day a day of feasting a” 

ing ; @ time to shine out in fringed b*" 


i 


‘walnut coloured gowns ; to sing wild Ins 
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, ind hoot the Yankees. Oh! it is too 
pers «A my children are likely, but unpo- 
lished ; my wife is faithful and affectionate ; 
but, they all are totally denied that social 
intercourse, Which alone can polish and re- 
fine: and believe me when I say, the man 
who leaves your eastern States for western’ 
wilds, will antedate his race a hundred 
years !” 

commences. 
; Note 11. Cantoii. 
One can hardly help wishing God’s speed 
to the cheerful faces, so full of expectations 
which appear in the little ones, who com- 
monly accompany a neat little Yankee wag- 
gon, on their way to the west. 


“ But, oh! their end, their dreadful end.” 
The horrible mountains are yet to be 


passed. 





nies. 
Note 12. Canto ii. 
The Allegany mountains are spoken of as 
if they would trouble one a day or two; for 
such are the comparative hillocks, called 
mountains in New England. But the Allega- 
nies are no less than 150 miles across, com- 
posed of huge mountains, and deep vallies 
and ravines between; so that after you’are 


completely exhausted, still 


“ fills peep o’er hills, and alps on alps arise.” 


Nothing can equal the grandeur of the 
scenéry when viewed from these lofty 
ights. One peak shows you a snow storm 
round its summit; another, less ele- 
a frain-cloud adorned with its bow ; 
! with chrystals, shot upon the 
hs from the last night’s spray: a fourth 
s the clear shining of the sun. And 
are multiplied, till the endless gal- 

Of nature is lost in blue, of lighter or 
die. How does the soul ! 
‘man has a body too, that needs 
























4 jome comfortable things ; something besides 
Prope sun-beams : “ something ‘sabetalh 
ie even though it should be nothing better 
of lan a luncheon of bread -and an onion,” 
il Says governor Panza. 
J “Bat where great things are plenty, little 
" lecessaries are scarce ; and in their lieu we 
old hungary ravens over head, a slippery 
beneath, a broken waggon on the right 
‘dead horse on the left 






" ce. og alin Husband frets. 
a Note 13. Canto ii. 
twithstanding all the losses, and crosses, 
Trettin; ‘and fuming, and pious resolu- 
, and seemly speeches, suffered and 
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this woe-betided oe a to the 
Of f fomise ; our new ipled emi- 
talmly set down to com a letter 
r friends in New Rasheed, ‘sbestliat 
"Pittsburg, Oct. 28th. §e. 
BAR FRIENDS, ) | 
ived safe at this place last wéek. 
ua’S@ great city, a’most as big as N. York. 
eshali go on as soon as the fall rains are 
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over. they say the half has not been told us 
of the Excellency of the country west of 
Ohio. But Old Marietta and Muskingum 
are worn out and good for nothing. we 
shan’t stop we think short of Indiana. In- 
diana we think we shall like. every body 
knows how Ohio is cried up for goodness, 
but they say here Indiana is Ohio twice 
over. we hope you won’t fail to follow us 
next summer at farthest. come in summer, 
not in fall rains. Yours, &c. 

P.S. One thing I don’t like—they are 
all agreed to curse the Yankies, with their 
frisking French, broken-jaw'd Datch, broad 
Scotch, and blarney Trish; and for all, not 
one in ten can write his name. 

Waggon is upset with a crash. 
Note 14. Canto ii. 

This is not a solitary case. Hundreds 
might be instanced, where a waggon wreck 
on the Alleganies has caused the loss of all 
the choice things, reserved from the sacri- 
fice of household furniture at the commence- 
ment of the journey. 

The writer sto a time at Jenkinson’s 
Hotel, Steubensville, Ohio, (a fine place, in- 
deed, and the best inn to be found over the 
mountains). Says the landlord, “ Not long 
since, one of your countrymen passed here. 
He was from Hartford. His name was Bull.* 
He told me, when he had fairly passed Con- 
necticut line, he kneeled down and thanked 
the Lord, for that he had brought him out of 
that rebellious state. And when he crossed 
here, he did not look as if he need to thank 
the Lord for any thing. It cost him about 
2000 dollars in broken waggons and other 
accidents, to perform his journey.” 

The bed is thrown over the remaining 

horse. 
Note 15. Canto ii. 

Every one who has crossed the Allega- 
nies on the great route to Pittsburgh, can 
never forget the woe-hegotten countenaiaces 
of mothers, situated literally as is here 
described. Their misfortunes begin with 
their journey; the expenses soon eat up 
the reserved change, and nothing remains 


‘to do, but to part with some of their loading 


at every stop ; and this is done to the great- 
est disadvantage ; when all is gone but the 
bed, that is commonly laid over the horse, 
and the woman rides on it; while the little 
ones, like gipsies’ heirs, sometimes lead and 
sometimes follow. | 
People on the road described. 
Note 16, Canto iii. 

Add to all the vexations which are seen 
to attend this journey, that of hearing the 
igen which you put to the ice on 

e road answered in some broken-jaw’d 
language, which you cannot understand: 
or, what is still more provoking, a total in- 
difference,—as “ shall I find the road a-head 

* Mr. B. had for years been partially de- 
ranged in his mind, and had been 
opposed to the politics and religion of ‘the 
state. 
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any better?’ ‘“ So—oh, so—eo, tolerable 
bad.” Compare this with the well known 
courtesy of Old Massachusetts. 

There is, however, a kind of hospitality 
to be found among the backwoodsmen, who 
reside off the great routes ; which | have not 
seen elsewhere. The following is an instance. 
I was travelling through a western bottom, 
in an unfrequented path.—In my course Jay 
a river, I knew not the fording place. 
I was hesitating, at the moment a young 
man of the country accosted me familiarly— 

“ Stranger, for God O’mighty’s sake 
give me a chew of tobacco.”—*“ Friend, 
I use none—can you direct me to the 

ford ?”—“ Stranger, I'll shew you:” and 
he commenced running by my _ horse's 
side—talked incessantly of “ below,” i. e. 
states east of the . He was Nature’s 
own child, a white man. His rifle 
frock was blue and white chambray, close 
buckled with a webbing belt, and fringed 
with a bright opposing colour. His rifle 
and powder-horn bespoke no mean rank 
of their owner. His mockasins were new, 
and seemed almost to give springs to the 
feet and ancles. We were soon at the ford- 
ing place, although he had run full two miles 
Ss serve me. . I ont or leh, watched = 

pointed to the right or as deeps 
shallows required. When safe over, he 
waved his hand, and said—* Stranger, I 
wish you well,” and suddenly disappeared : 
yet I could hear him, with a bold, unpent 
voice, 
* Bright chanticleer proclaims the dawn, 
. And spangics deck the morn.” 
a 


. e * © e 

And did you reward him handsomely ? 
thinks the reader. I gave him nothing but 
0 ere mtaaEL Dy wvet be sin 10 me, 
which was principally in short questions, as 
« Stranger, you come from below ” “Yes. 

sa ve bri 
are: Catoosa eee 
ladies drive wheel-carriages all : 
have schools too; every one 
low reads well, and can write; but a man 


may bea greater ‘for it. Did you 
se the Constitution, or 
those great ships?” “ Yes.” «0 
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expectancies of every day must be realized, 
her Inndecape must speak human residency 
and cultivation: her house must be inviting. 
her rooms furnished: she must possess (he 
facility of social intercourse, the smooth road, 
and spring-carriage. If she be married, he 
husband must not be a boor, but a civilized 
man, who keeps up with the times—who— 
needs not a hunt, a horse-race, or a whis. 
key shop, to enable him to endure life ; but 
who, in the hours of business, is industrious 
in a respectable calling, which enables and 
disposes him to spend his leisure and resting 
hours in the bosom of his rising family, amid 
the pledges of affection, the promises of a 
future race, who shall honour the memory 
of those who watched and nuv'sed their help. 
less infancy, Banish a woman from all this, 
and after mountains of suffering and fatigue, 
place her in a log cabin, the chinks daubbed 
with mud, the light of heaven coming in 
only whete the smoke goes out; their ai/ 
paid on the road for trowble ; her husband 
out of employ; her babe rolled in a rug, 
laid in a bit of hollow log which rocks on a 
slab floor; herself shaking with an ague, 
and shrinking before an attack of fever ; her 
other children, which once were dressed in 
white, and rocked on a rich carpet in a still 
crable, now smoked and dingy, running in 
and out where a slab is shoved aside for a 
door; now begging for a piece of hoe-cake, 

or for punched’ corn—can she be happy? 

Sideling Hill. 

Note 18. Canto iii. 
This monstrous mountain, Side/ing Hill, 
lies nearly at right angle with the other 
ridges of the anies, so that the path 
running on the north side near its back- 
bone carries the waggou so near a topsy- 
turvy position, the driver feels for whole 
days as if his waggon, wife, ehildren, horses 
and all were plunging broadside foremost 
down into the great north-west abyss, there 
to remain a prey to ravens and turkey-buz 


Laurel Hill. 

Note 19. Canto iii. 
Of all the mountains “ Laurel Hill” is the 
worst. The over it pass necessarily 
in o se direction, and the several tacks 
become so many eave-troughs for 
torrents of rain and melting snovs, 
i pore see eeeerernes Droed “ 
to w up a house. but 
ere are no houses ra tumble in, the 
nly piled with undermined stones 
ich to pass over safely would 
mountain goat.——"Tis ten miles 


Arrive at last. 


Note 20. Canto iil. 
: our readets (if readers we havt 
any), will guess our travellers have got ne* 
horses, or they could not bounce along 4 


ate, toward the fag end of creation, a0 


‘the winding up ofa heap of toils and dir 
comfitures 
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will guess wrong; for the wife 
sul rad on the bed, which still hangs 
over the back of the relict ofa pair of yan- 
kee horses—and the husband is halfhis way 
deliberating, whether to jump into a slough 
bush. 
af hype say they got to Ohio, and refrain 
to linger out a diary of disasters ; but one 
word more of sloughs and thorn-bushes. 
The roads through the bottoms in the west- 
ern country are literally mud without bot- 
tom ;and the borders most bushily palisaded 
with thorns : so that the foot traveller, such 
as our unhorsed, unhoused, husband, in his 
impatience to extricate his feet, up to his 
knees or more in mire, drives his head into 
athorn-bush; and thus becomes fast an- 
chored, not by his head alone, as was Absa- 
lom, but by his feet too, or, as the sailors 
say, “ handsomely moored, sir, by a bow fast 
and a stern fast, which makes all fast.” 
. The woodsmen sometimes attempt to 
mend the roads in the swales,.as they say, 
by cutting and laying logs side by side for a 
long distance. ‘This is vastly better. It is 
like riding over an everlasting wood-pile ; 
and besides, a rain or a thaw puts this all 
afloat. And to crown all, after the flood 
ceases, the boasted log-way is part in the 
place where a road should be, and the rest 
are heads and points and every which way, 
as the Pensylvanians say. 
‘ Toa place ofmuchwood, __ 
Note 21. Canto it. 
ing can exceed the irksomeness of 
forever inhaling the smell of rotten wood, 
of being day and night immersed in the dank 
vapours of a woody bottom : oozing conti- 
nually afecer and ague sweat: and how 
much is this enhanced to those whose me- 
mories are constantly presenting images 
“ Of hills, and dales, ®** and lawns, and spires, 
'* And glittering towns, and gilded streams, 
: §———U nfailing in the summer's drought.” 
‘Se _ CONCLUSION. 


Finally, the question is simply this : shall 
I stay, and st the fruits of two hundred 
ars labour of my ancestors; or go, and- 
ol and sweat for those who shall come two 
andred years after me! Not indeed for 
hese of my posterity ; for if they inherit 
{true spirit of emigration in their several 
ierations, they will get to be subjects of 
ing Maquina, or some other North west 
_Potentate, long before two hundred 
have elapsed, or run by like so many 
ed swine into the western ocean. 
Bow, gentle reader, one more story, 
e will take leave of each other: I to 
atrimony, in the land of steady habits ; 
u, if you. please, to the fabled regicns 


‘Te arn to the eastern states, I stop- 
ie * eadrobeg inn in Fairfield, co. 
ily che es, and other riding ha- 
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inquire ifI had been over the mountains. F 
said yes—and a conversation followed. 
Gent.—* You have travelled in Ohio ?* 
Yes sir.—* Is the water good ?” Sir, it will 
nauseate you, or any other New England 
man. “ I am told the streams are boatable 
to their very source—is it so?” In freshet 
time, every valley isa river ; and in drought, 
every river is a dry ditch. “Then what se- 
cures the bridges in floods, and supplies the 
mills in drought?” Nothing. “ They say 
crops are liable to few casualties there ?” If 
floods, and droughts, and hurricanes, are 
erased from their chapter of casualties, it 
reads like your’s. “ Hurricanes ?” The tops 
of all their hills are bared with them, and the 
cornfields so frequently ruined, that the 
planter considers an escape two years in 
three, better than the common run. “ Hills? 
—’tis represented all a plain, a dead level '” 
I know they say so, but I who have been 
familiar with Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire from my youth, never have seen sach 
hills as those of Ohio. “ What have they 
then?” Plenty of wild hogs, hominy, hoe- 
cakes, and fever—“ and maladie du pays,’’* 
adds a gentleman opposite, who had also a 
travelling garb not a little worn. ‘ Have 
you, sir, been there too?” ‘I have,” says 
the traveller.— What do you bring us of 
that country?” “Nothing in addition to 
what you have heard, but the filling up of 
the outline so honestly sketched by the gen- 
tleman in chervalles.”—*“ How is it possible 
then to keep up the delusion?’ Why, 
sir,” says the traveller, when I first went 
over the mountains, two years since, every 
emigrant I fell in with, was preaching up 
the country as the pinnacle of perfection. 
I soon learned the dialect of the backwoods- 
men, and could effectually keep from my 
countrymen that I was a yankee. In this 
way I traversed most of the western regions, 
stopping with the eastern emigrants, and 
feigning myself a Kentuckian : for I could 
say I had ‘ come all the way from Rocky 
River ;’ that ‘1 was a real horse ;’ that ¢ I 
had seen a steam-boat—and whoever rides 
me rides a d—d stiff colt;’ that ‘ I’d the 
best shooting rifle, the fastest trotting mare, 
and the handsomest sister in all Kentuck, 
by G—d!’ And although I could act the 
backwoodsman to the life, yet I did it no 
farther than to serve my purpose. As often 
as an opportunity offered, I entered the ca- 
bins of my countrymen, and questioned 
them of their country. An instance I .will 
sao aw dep the man had for some 
» which he kindly pr me. In 
his absence, ‘ Madam,’ said I, * don’t you 
think you’d been as happy tis voll staid. in 
your own country?’ ‘ O sir, it was a de- 
lightsome Jand to ‘dwell in, and over near 
Boston.’—So soon as the man came in, I 
said again—‘ Old » are you more 
happy than if = staid below?’ O sir, 
that 1s a delightsome land to dwell in—that 
~~ * Home sickness. 
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Boston state ;’ and the tears filled both their 
eyes. I pursued my route, and every day 
found yankees; and never found any, but 
upon questioning of their old homes, would 
aad curt fall into a strain of repinings, 
and in the most plaintive tone describe 
enjoyments of their former situation, which, 
compared with their tale of suffering since 
they left them, added to the despair of ever 
again visiting their native soil, or making 
their adopted country seem lke homew 
was enough to wring the hard heart of a 
land-jobber himself. 1 shall for ever hold 
in utter abhorrence those men who bait.my’ 
countrymen to exile. ‘i 

« All this I have seen, and ‘tis too much; 
the delusion practised upon the people of 
New England is beyond all human endur- 
ance. The conscriptions of Bonaparte were 
fair dealing, compared with the arts and 

ractices of land speculators in this country. 
Europe, the imperial ravisher of villages 
in time became the patron of his victims: 
If he despoiled their bosoms of the sacred 
love of home, in its stead he infused the 
love of glory; if he them in a new 
sphere, hi was ; he shared their 
toils and privations, and held within their_ 
reach the star of honour. Not so with the 
evil Genius which haunts New England; 
like a mean archer, he is ever where he 
cannot be hit, and his victim carries a 
poisoned wound for ever in his bosom—the 
remembrance of better days, and a better 
home than the lone land of exile.” 

Thus we have, as was proposed, selected 
from the notes, mentioned in the beginning 
of this book, such pieces of hi as 
would best exhibit the effects of 
tien on the happiness of those, who leave 
their homes for a wilderness. 
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Whether the picture drawn is true or faly 
must be desided by those who. have visite 
western bottoms, yet have no interest there. 
Hitherto the world has been inundated with 
“ tales,’ and “ tours,” and histories of , 
country beyond the hills, which escaped the 
curse of “ Cain's unresting doom ;” by 
facts. are rising up, and wrecks are drifting 
eastward,” 


‘Such are the arguments, such the feel. 
ings of an American, respecting a volun. 
tary exile from the abode of his fore. 
fathers; a self-inflicted banishment fron 
all the joys and charities and intellectual 
refinements of social life. And can ay 
Englishman then view the subject with 
indifference? Can he, who has surely 
more'to lose, more to regret, than any 
American whatsoever, stifle all the bes 
feelings of his heart, extinguish all the 
clearest dictates of his reason, to gire 
his children another name, another cou. 
try, and himself a foreign grave? No: 
we trust that, as in America, the wise, 
the enlightened, and the good, take care 
to ascertain the probable truth of those 
visions which would tempt them to the 
** other side.of the Ohio,” so the same 
class of people in Great Britain, and we 
would still hope that of such the bulk of 
her subjects are composed, will have the 
courage and the good sense to resist the 
idle or insidious adventurers that would 
tempt them from their native shores to 
the “other side of the Atlantic’—as 
Barer nt residents, to the neglect and 

jury of their mother country. 
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ROMANCE OF ANTAR.—~BY MR. JOSEPH 


VON HANMER. 
(Concluded from p. 18.) 


AS all the bi sources, 
i observe a pro- 
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Yemen, both contemporaries of Assmai, 

and both. well esteemed like himself, a 
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It can seatcely be doubted but that 
Assmai is the first and principal agthor 
of this celebrated and admired romance; 
but the epoch of the reign under which 
it- was composed is not so expressly 
stated in the work, as the name of the 
author, the usual dedication to the Ca- 
iph, by whose leave it was composed, or 
to whom it was presented, is wanting ; 
yet it appears to us, that from a distin- 

hing characteristic of the hero, and 
what the Arabian history relates 
ef the birth of Mamoun, it may be de- 
cided with some degree of certainty, 
that this romance was not coniposed ei- 
ther under the government of Haroun, 
or that of Emin, but in the golden days 
of the Caliphate, that is, under the reign 
of Mamoun, and for him. The circum- 
stance that a work of such extent and 
importance must be ascribed rather to 
the later than to the earlier part of the 
author's life, and that the court of Ma- 
moun, far more than even that of Ha- 
roun, was the fairy palace of the poets 
and xeciters of alee: i mealted the 
whole day through before the curtain, 
putsi io of aloe of the hall of au- 
se, to be ready, when the Caliph 
his hands to call them in, to 
divert him with poems and tales, these 
two circumstances, of themselves, give 
some probability to the opinion we have 
expressed of the erlghae which the 
york belongs, and it is much strength- 
ned | y the following internal charac- 
tie feature in the history of Artar 
and Mamoun, as far as certainty can be 
obtained without express authorities. 
 Antar, the knightly singer of one of 
theseven poems, suspended to the Kaaba, 
which the. Arabians paid, as to the 
ly house itself, divine honours, by re- 
nee-and prostration, and revered in 
a th work of poetic genius, as the 
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‘negro slave, not born in regu- 
arriage; and in the same manner, 
o- 1 7atmoun. was not the son of the consort 
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tit of divine inspiration, was, as“we_ 
ow from historical sources, the son of est honours of eloquence and valour, by 


acted of her that she should immediatel 
strip herself quite naked before him, 
so make the round of the court... In 
vain she refused to comply with this 
faunish humour; in vain were all her 
entreaties or tears, she was obliged to 
submit to the penalty imposed, and to 
redeem her given word. But now she 
was to have an opportunity of taking her 
revenge upon the same conditions. Ha- 
roun lost the second game, and Zobeide, 
haughtily abusing the right she had ac- 
quired, demanded (what another woman 
would not so easily have demanded 
from her husband), that he should pass 
the next night not with her, or with one 
of the seven hundred Arabian, Persian; 
Grecian, T'artarian, Egyptian, and Cir- 
cassian beauties.who composed his ha-~ 
rem, but with the ugliest negro slave 
who was just carrying wood and water 
into the kitchen. In vain the caliph of- 
fered to the mistréss of the harem the 
half of his treasures, to be excused from so 
disagreeable a penance, (and his excuses 
were perhaps more sincere than Zo- 
beide’s). In vain were all his entreaties, he 
was forced to submit to the penalty im- 
penets and to redeem his word given. The 
ait of this lost game at chess was Ma- 
moun, who ascended the throne of the 
caliphs after his brother Emin. It is 
natural that so singular a descent should 
afford the wits of those days materials 
enough for satire and ious jests, 
and thatif at a later period, when the son 
of the negroslave rose tosupreme power, 
the wits and epi atists, for fear of 
losing their heads, might repress the li- 
cence of their tongues, yet this com- 
pelled silence could not probably oblite- 
rate the memory of the true descent of 
the caliph. It was therefore a fine and 
happy idea of Assmai to unite the descent 
of the son of the negro slave, invested 
with the robe of the caliphs, to the high- 
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different. He was the fruit of a pro~- 
miscuous intercourse of several men with 
a slave, which, before Mahomet, was al- 
lowed as the third and lowest kind of mar- 
riage, but which, with several other 
shameful customs of idolatrous worship, 
was abolished by the prophet in the 
name-of heaven and of the one only God. 
According to this custom, which was 
abolished by Islamism, marriage was of 
three kinds; the first for life, (with the 
reserve of divorce,) as now established by 
the Mahometan law, the cohabitation of 
one man with one or more slaves, and 
the promiscuous intercourse of a female 
slave with several men. On the birth of 
a child it was examined by persons skilled 
in what was called Ilmol-kiafet, or phy- 
siognomy of the limbs,.and adjudged to 
that one among the men whom it most 
resembled in the form of the head and 
limbs. ‘Thus Antar, the san of the ne- 
gress Sebibe, was adjudged to belong 
to the brave knight Schebad, because 
he more resembled him than-any other 
of the nine knights, his associates, to 
whom Sebibe belonged. 
_ If, therefore, the descent from a negro 
slave, sullied besides by the licentious co- 
habitation of the mother, could not de- 
st Antar, the father of chivalry, the 
ro of the golden time before Islamism, 
of the immortal glory acquired by valour 
and eloquence; if, by the might of his 
sword and the energy of his language, he 
reduced envy and censure to silence, and 
‘ (es or a dr a 
e great i nour, and hap- 
pily reached it, ge eae must the 
narrative of his life and heroic deeds be 
to the caliph, whose obscure descent from 
a negro slave, e to manifold satire, 
was 80 idly veiled by. the great 
qualities of his character, by his great 
talents for government, that his reign 
-became the most brilliant epoch of poetry 
and of the abstruse sciences, the n 
of the caliphate. This coi nee 
from a negro slave, which was 
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Mahomet, which. was hardly two hun. 
dred years before him. The two most 
brilliant periods in the Arabian his. 
tory are the time immediately before 
Mahomet, and the reign of the first 
seven caliphs of the family of Abbas, 
The first period includes the fairest days 
of Arabian freedom and independence : 
in the second the empire of the Arabiang 
had attained the height of greatness and 


' power. In both periods the geniusof intel. 


lect rose to immortal glory. The first, in 
which poetry and eloquence were in their 
prime, produced the greatest Arabian 
poets, and Mahomet the greatest of them 
all, was at the same time the prophet and 
lawgiver of his nation. The saying which 
he left as a legacy to his people, (a nebbi 
baadi, “ after me no prophet will come,” 
is strictly true, even if by the prophet 
we should understand only the poet ; for 
no great Arabian poet arose after him: 
and‘all the attempts of later poets to 
rival the:Koran, even those of the great- 
est of them, Motenebbi, who, as his 
Arabic name expresses, would be a pro. 
phet, ended in the discomfiture of those 
who made them, and in the triumph of 
the unattainable energy of the Koran, 
and confirmed the high opinion enter. 
tained. by the nation of the divinity of 
its word. . 

Mahomet, coneluded, ‘as lawgiver and 
poet, in the name of Heaven, that is, as 
prophet, the golden age of chivalry and 
poetry in which Antar, like the star Ar 
tares,so called by the Arabs after him, 
shone as a star of the first magnitude 
in the sphere of chivalric honour ant 

etical glory. This golden age of the 
anguage and poetry is called by the 
Arabs, “ the time of ignorance,” merely 
in reference to the sending of Mahowet, 
who led his people from the gloomy night 
of idolatry, to the bright light of Islan- 
ism—that is, devout faith. Setting aside 
the flourishing state of poetry, the age 
pone pn preceding Mahomet may be 
justly ealled the age of ignorance, in com- 
parison of the age of the highest attair- 
ments in science, under the first seve! 

a of the family of Abbas, and esp¢- 
under the seventh of them, M 
moun, during whose reign the learning 
of the Arabians was at its height. The 
history of Antaris therefore a romance, 
‘the hero of which lived in the golden 
of Arabic poetry, immediately befor 
Mahomet, and the author in the goldet 
of science and learning among the 
under Mamoun. The cout 
ssmai described the heroic deeds 


the Bedouin poet Aptar: the brighte! 
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nius at the court of Mamoun did ho- 
e in this romance to the first poetic 
genius before Mahomet, and to ‘the 
caliph himself ; for the crown of honour 
and y which Assmai wove for the 
dark brow of Antar, was woven also for 
that of the caliph; and the splendor of 
divine reverence, with which the Ara- 
~— bians before Mahomet honoured the 
work of their greatest national poets was 
_ reflected upon the poetical biographer. 
_ Thus the history of Antar is the pic- 
- ture of the manners, of the spirit, and 





| the character of the most brilliant epoch 
. B before Mahomet, described in the most 
brilliant period of the caliphate ; a pic- 
) ture of Bedouin chivalry, drawn at the 
i court of the caliph; and-is, therefore, 
, as well through the spirit of the hero, 
t as the age of the author, deeply imbued 
t — withthe vivifying energy of chivalry and 
: — poetry, such as, before and after Maho- 
0 &  met,it issuedfrom the desert, awing and 
+ © subjugating nations, as, treading under 
is §& foot effeminate nations and unstable 
»» —& thrones, it penetrated through Asia and 
e —& Africa to the pillars of Hercules; and 
of breathed the southern spirit of romantic 
, , and chivalrous honour through 

Gain, into the heart of Europe. Hence 

appears the great difference between the 
romance of Auntar, and the Tales of the 
Thousand and One Nights, and others 
of the same class. Mahomet prohibited 
his" from reading the Persian 
Tales, but recommended the heroic tra- 













nu, |. ditions of Antar, thus “ their hearts 
de might be steeled by them, harder than 
ol & *rock;” the former are pure, and most- 
he ly extravagant fictions, the adventures 
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of Antar, for the most part historical ; 
my of the former are laid in the time 
i Haroun and Mamoun, in which the 
thor of Antar lived ; and they speak 
those days as of the good old times, 
Hereas those days were the very period 
W which Assmai drew the picture of 
lémore ancient and golden times, be- 
’ - t. ; r 


| £h€ time to which the history of An- 
ar belongs, comprehends the most re- 
larkable events mentioned in the history 
rte Age of Ignorance. The wars 
@ the Arabian viceroys in amia 
‘Syria, with the Greek and Persian 
rors, the battles of the tribes of 

Arabia (Hedschaf), with those 
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nours of divine reverence decreed to 
genius. 

Antar was born. under the reign of 
the great King of Persia, Nouschirwan 
the Just, and died after the birth of 
Mahomet, a short time before the latter 
had announced his divine mission: his 
life extends to nearly a whole century, 


which, b frr on would have borne the 
name of Antar had not the prophet ap- 
peared. It is the century of Arabian 


eloquence, and Arabian chivalry. 

After what is already known of the 
manners and character ‘of the Arabs, 
and what has been said here, it is unne- 
cessary to shew that the spirit of Ara- 
bian chivalry, though it excited that of 
the European, is different from ‘this, 
which being transplanted from the east 
to the west, has, by the influence of cli- 
mate, the doctrines of Christianity, and 
the progress of civilization, assumed 
among us a very different form. 

We recognize, indeed, in the spirit of 
European chivalry, the breath of the 
south: and the east, which first issued 
from burning deserts, inhabited by in- 
dependent tribes, penetrated the king- 
doms of Asia, and thus over Africa to 
Europe; but in crossing the sea its fer- 
vour was cooled, and tempered with the 
genial breath of spring, which melted 
the ancient ice of northern barbarism, 
and soon put forth in the southern parts, 
the blossoms of Provencal poetry. With- 
out a knowledge of the Arabian chivalry, 
that of the European would be imper- 
fectly comprehended ; for the former is 
the root, from which the chivalrous spi- 
rit of the middle ages in Europe grew 
up into a wide spreading tree. ‘The 
romance of Antar, a faithful picture of 
the Arabian middle in the most 
flourishing time of Arabian chivalry, 
which is here represented on all its light 
and dark sides, is less a romance than 
many a pretended historical work writ- 
ten im our times, upon’ the European 
middle ages. Assmai, who, at the court 
of Mamoun, was in the very focus of all 
the rays of Arabian civilization, does 
fujl justice, it is true, to the warlike vir- 


tues, and natural eloquence of the Be- 


douin, in the age of ignorance; but he 
does not (likemany German beauz esprits, 
ba yt ang a the rey es ate 
rope, and praise them yond the 
truth,) ever think of aro Be state 

civiliza- 


of chivalrous rudeness, and 


tion, above an improved state, and re- 
finement of manners. A i is no 


atthe praise of Arabian cht ¥ 
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meant for his own time, in which he 
lived, in which the chivalrous spirit of 
Arabian manners cherished at the court 
of the caliph by art and science, had 
developed itself in at perfection. 
The praise which he bestows on the be- 
coming valour, and the poetic refine- 
ment of the Bedouins before Mahomet, 
is for his own age; towards which he is, 
therefore, far more just than all the eu- 
logists of the middle ages, who praise 
and extol them at the expense of later 
times. These persons are in the situa- 
tion of those who admire the coloured 
play of light in the clouds, illumined by 
the sun, who admire and gaze at their 
splendour at a distance, and cannot suf- 
ficiently praise the light and the.colours, 
and the motion, and the shape of the 
cloud: but if it were to sink down on 
the earth, what would it be, but mist, 
cold, and damp, in which we should in- 
securely and uncomfortably grope our 
way, without being able to find the right 
yoad? We will, therefore, very willingly 
praise the beauty ef the cleads in the 
painted by the morning or evenin 

light, and wonder at the strange ra 
varying shapes which the eye of the 
imagination gives them ; but to wish the 
cloud to descend, that we may wander 
in obscurity, or to praise the obscurity 
of past ages, this be far from us, and 
from all those who desire neither the 
fate of Ixion, nor the part of the pane- 

rist of the clouds, in the comedy of 
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glory of adventures achieved, are in the 


sphere of the Asiatic as well as the Ev. 
ropean chivalry. The Arabian knight, 
like the European, recognises the Jaw of 
honour as the principle of his conduct, 
as the guiding star of his actions ; but 
how different is the idea of honour ep- 
tertained by the “ Chevalier loyal et 
féal” from that of the knight of the 
desert. 

The first law which honour prescribes 
to the Arabian knight is revenge. Re. 
venge! revenge ! bloody revenge! is the 
furious cry of the individual Bedouin, 
and of the whole tribe, so long as the 
smallest iujury suffered by. himself, or 
the most distant of his relations, has not 
been washed away in the blood of the 
offender. The war cry of Antar and his 
companions is “ En-nar, En-nar, wela-el- 
aar; fire! fire! and not shame!” ---or 
“Revenge! revenge ! and not infamy!"— 
This thirst of revenge, which is inkerit- 
ed from generation to generation, was 
the source of the perpetual wars and feuds, 
by which Arabia was tora previous! 
to the mission of Mahomet. It was he 
who, denouncing in the Koran the ana- 
thema of heaven against private re- 
venge, and fixing the price of blood-shed, 
gave a check to the -farther shedding it; 
who, forbidding hatred to be appeased 
by murder, collected the ‘scattered 
strength of the hostile tribes into one 
point, against common, external enemies, 
and taking the task of avenging blood 
that. had been shed, from the sword of 
the individual, assigned it to the sword 
of justice. The savage thirst of revenge 
was thus, in some degree, softened in its 
effects; and the period: when Arabian 
club law properly flourished, ended with 


means of the es into all thecoun- the mission of Mahomet; but notwith: 
tries of Europe, uor be ee to the standing his prohibition of private ven: 
middle ages of : or.Asia. The geance, pronounced in the name of Hea 
faithful, animated picture which the Ro- ven, the duel continued in Arabian cli- 
an phe Age pect ay ieee es satisfaction for insults re: 
3 Siatic  ceiv passed with it into the system 

and European chivalry, and explainethe of Baropeas chivalry, where, novwith 
origin of the one in the desert, the im- ing).all the opposing doctrines ! 
‘the the Christian reli it maintained it 

self as a tribunal of-honour. As ths 

false notion of honour and satisfactiov 

; was unknown to the most polished peop! 

of classical antiquity out of the field of 

‘battle, and originated in the ideas an 

manners of the middle: ages, the spreat 

ing of it, after the introduction of Chm 





not indeed as a pro! 


-of the preference of old religions, 
- -@8 an historical confirmation of the trut® 

_ thatthe manners of nations are more sure 
ly founded by the general dictates of ti 



















































moral law, impressed by nature on all 
men, than by the doctrines of positive re- 

n. Notwithstanding the evangelic 
doctrine, which commands him who has 
received a blow on one cheek, to present 
the other to the offender, the barbarous 
EF custom of obtaining satisfaction by duel- 
_ has prevailed among all Christian 
. nations; and the European knight did not 

> dream that his way of thinking and act- 
» Bing was only that of the Arabian knight 
. — (cooled and modified by the climate,) to 
3 whose character, as painted in Antar, 
, & wenowreturn. Impatient, violent, im- 
_ jous, and, above all, proud, the Be- 
: wie knight admits of no contradiction 
or opposition, and revoits at every limit- 
} 





ation or humiliation of his native free- 
dom and independence, by the superiority 

of another in birth, honour, or power. 
+ & He loudly proclaims his own precedence, 
- — ready on all occasions to assert it, and to 
. subscribe in characters of blood, with the 
s — point of his sword, the commendations 
; which he bestows upon himself. 

_ * He breathes only revenge and blood 
in the combat and on the field of battle, 
and indulges, without bounds, in the gra- 
tification of the senses in the days of 
peace and repose: he spends the days 
ofthis youth and vigour between the 
sword and the bottle, between the din of 
battle and the joy of feasting, combating, 
fighting, singing, and drinking. The 
feelings of tenderness, which he loudly 
ms, are no less rude than his no- 
tionof honour. His love is nothing less 
in the delicate mysterious passion of 
Knight of the middle ages in Europe, 
Which was cherished by a single. look or 
pressure of the hand, which inviolably 

served the faith vowed to the sove- 
tign-of the heart ; still less is it allied 
tethat-cold gallantry and false sentiment- 
uity, which, in later times, took the place 
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i- H the delicate passion of ancient chi- 
e- fairy. This passion deprives him of all- 
m command over himself; he proclaims it 
hr #% M0ud to the whole world; he eagerly 






resées to the attainment of his object ; 
@isupplies by the violence of his flame, 
latit may want in constancy. Never- 
‘ities; he is not.a stranger to con- 
Maney; nay, he even boasts of it as a 
arte natural to him; but constancy 
‘first object of his love does not 
bsequent adventures: the mis- 
his heart must be content with 
‘er ce which he gives her above 
lers, and must not consider herself 
mjured by the number of rivals who 
He his bed with him. This plurality 
8 bas also its foundation in the 
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manners of those times, when the num- 
ber of wives was not limited among the 
Arabians. Mahomet, who wished to 
check the abuse of the liberty of taking 
an unlimited number of wives, first fixed 
the number of lawful wives at four; and 
instead, therefore, of favouring polygamy 
among his people, as isgenerally, but er- 
ronevusly believed, he, on the contrary, 
set bounds to it. On the other haad, he 
forbade the women “ to go out and to 
adorn themselves as in the days of idol- 
atry ; and by confining them in harems, 
and concealing them under veils (imitat- 
ing in this the custom of the ancient 
Persian kings) he threw the veil of mys- 
tery over the social intercourse of the 
sexes, and over the expression of the re- 
ciproc: | feelings, which had been free 
and open in the fair days of Arabian in- 
dependence. 

f the European knight excels the 
Arabian in the superior refinement of 
his moral feeling, in the more just appli- 
cation of the idea of honour, in the su- 
perior delicacy of his declaration of love, 
he is surpassed by him in magnanimity, 
liberality, and hospitality; he gives all 
he possesses to the poor, the orphan, or 
the stranger, even to his last camel, and 
to his last shirt. Whoever comes is 
welcome to share his table and his couch ; 
whoever has drunk of his milk, or has 
but touched the cords of his tent, is safe 
under the palladium of his honour, (Irs). 
He has found a sacred asylum, which 
insures impunity to the guilty, even in 
the dwelling of the injured person, whose 
just vengeance he had provoked.* 

Lastly. The vag br of the European 
middle ages is the knight of society, of 
castles, of rising civilization: the Arab 
is the knight of the tent, of the desert, of 
nature... Notwithstanding this striking 
difference of physiognomy and character, 
which we have just remarked, there will 
still be found sufficient resemblance to 
= out their common origin and re- 
ationship. We find persons, situations, 
achievements and adventures, which 
seem to be exactly copied from those in 
the most celebrated French romances, 
and Italian romantic poems, which is 
not surprising, since the very spirit and 
substance of chivalry, and its romantic 


stories, migrated with the Arabians from 
the East, through Spain to Europe. The 
good Bishop Turpin and Charlemagne 


‘were contemporary with Assmai and 


_ we 





* What Pomponius Mela says of the 
Germans, is wholly applicable to the Be- 
douins: * Jus in viribus habent; adeo ut 
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Haroun-Al-raschid; but the romance- 
writers, who relate the deeds of Orlando 
and the treacheries of the house of 
Mentz, did not appear till two centuries 
later, when the spirit of the Arabians 
had been diffused over Europe by their 
conquests in Spain, and by the crusades. 
In Antar, who was contemporary with 
Arthur, we find more than one feature 
of the heroes of Ariosto and the Round 
Table. Charlemagne acts as insignificant 
a part in the Morgante of Pulci, as the 
ood king Kais in the history of Antar. 
Rebia and Amara are no less perverse 
and treacherous enemies than Pinabel 
and Ganelon, and the families of Siad 
and Korad, are in the same hostile atti- 
tude with respect to each other, as the 
houses of Mayence and Clermont (from 
which Ba a 
Bride d'Or, and Rubican, seem to be 
imitations of the Arabian coursers 
Dahes and Gabra, or of the mare 
Dechirwe, andAutar’s war-horse Ebbar.* 
Durendal and Flamberge seem to supply 
the place of the sword Dhami made 
out of a thunderbolt (a meteoric stone) 
and of another which was in the posses- 
sion of Antar and of king Kais. But 
notwithstanding all these coincidences, 
the romance of Antar is infinitely more 
reasonable than the Italian and French 
yomances, since there are neither flying 
horses nor enchantments in it, neither 
meree nor —_ er eard invulner- 
a nights nor horses that speak, nei- 
ther “7 to the moon nor descents 
; ina word, nothing superna- 
to the course of 
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descended). The horse’s 


at least in inclination and manners, a0 
‘a \t with the customs of the 
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ments, by the interest and novelty of the 
situations, by the wonderful nature of 
the events and adventures, as by th FF 
faithful picture of Arabian manners, cus. F 
toms, prejudices, and passions, which is J 
more accurately drawn here than in jj 
the accounts of travellers—nay we do not 
hesitate to say more accurately than in 
the Thousand and One Nights, the 
greatest merit of which lies in the 
strange and marvellous. 

In the Thousand and One Nights we 
chiefly become acquainted with the inha. 
bitants of cities, and the manners of the 
court; and this could hardly be other- 
wise in a work, the greater part of which 
modelled at a later period on the old 
Persian form, was to all appearance, first 
written under the government of the 
last Mameluke sultans in Egypt, at a 
time when the era of Haroun was con- 
sidered as the golden age of the caliph. 
ate, and his court as the ideal of all 
oriental courts. In Antar, on the con- 
trary, we see only the Bedouin, the son 
of nature; we live with him under the 
tent and in the desert, and accompany 
him only to the court of the Arabian 
viceroy, or governor of Nouschirwan, 
and to the court of the king of kings 
Nouschirwan himself. Assmai, who 
lived; at the court of Haroun and Ma 
moun, was still near enough to the time 
before Mahomet which he described, to 
give amore faithful picture of it, tha 
the later Egyptian narrators of tales 
could give of the golden days of Haroun; 
or, if we go upon the indisputable truth, 
that every writer of romances as well a 
of history, irresistibly influenced and 
pene by the spirit of the age in 
which he lives, writes far more certainly 















ee 







in the spirit of his‘own age, than that o 
those which have preceded him, Antar 





is for the most part, properly the faithful 
picture of the golden + aie of the cali- 
phate, in the reigns of Haroun and Me 
moun, when it was written, and the Ar~ 
bian Nights, chiefly but the picture o 
the later time of the empire of the sul- 
tans of in whieh(to judge by seve- 
ral indications), the more modern aod 

Acetbec? tea of the Thousand and One 
Nights was mixed with ancient Persial 
_Assmai__was_ besides, himsell 
if not by birth, as is probable 























Pa . t, as appears from several passaze 
of his. life, which histery has handed 
down to us.* 


te for: instance, the anecdote relal“! 
in “the Ottarof Roses,” vol. ii. how 1 put” 
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Where could we find a more faithfal 
‘ture of the character and manners of 
these sons of the desert, who had at- 
) tained, however, a certain degree of in- 
> tellectual polish? In Antar we meet 
- witha great number of the most striking 
traits characteristic of the Arabs before 
Mahomet. We find in it, a number of 
 dvil and religious institutions, which Ma- 
homet did not introduce, but only con- 
firmed ; others, which he changed or esta- 
plished. The natural enmity of the 
frontier inhabitants of Hedschaf and 
Yemen (the Stony and Happy Arabia), 
robbery, recognised as a valid title of 
po secstrptde the immense chasm 
which separates the free-born from the 
slave, the titles and pretensions of the 
nobility, regard for the widows and or- 
phans and for the priests, who are al- 
waystaken among the aged and the wise ; 
the right of the conqueror ; the adora- 
tion of idols; the pilgrimage to Mecca; 
the suspension of arms .in the sacred 
months of repose; the honours paid to 
kings, and the reverence shown to the 
master-pieces of poetry ; the feasts, the 
games, the tournaments, and triumphal 
processions, the adorning of the idols 
with wreaths of flowers, and bright red 
colonr, the pride of the men in splendid 
arms, of the women in braeelets, ancle 
ngs, &c.: the solemnities of the three 
sreat epochs of human life, the birth, the 
matriage, and the funeral; the nobility 
if horses, the Attention paid to the ha- 
mand to the stud ;—the ticklish pu- 
y of female honour; and the jealousy 
hown respecting the unmixed races of 
ine Horses, &c. “None of all these parti- 
lars is forgotten in this faithful picture. 
_For the historian, the geographer, and 
ne genealogist, it is of particular value, 
rom the names of Arabian tribes, chiefs, 
mountains, and rivers (the scene being 
sin the interior of the country), 

allest part of which are noted in 
est map of Arabia which we hither- 
mame the memory and the covetousness of 
, he announced himself at court, dis- 
@s a Bedouin, declaimed as sucha 
L pe Ween rela of wr 
An rshness strangeness 0 
BOF npsecti employed in it, Haroun 
could not repeat him, and was 
ind, according to his word, to 

in gold. When the caliph, 
er, ordered the Bedouin to produce 
ih, to have it weighed against gold, it 
fed that it was engraved on the archi- 

of column, and was loaded on a 
Standing at the palace gate, so that 
t the word of the caliph the 
Was to be weighed against gold. 
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to possess, namely, that of Niebuhr. 
There we have the names of the tribes, 
and their branches, whose amicable or 
hostile relations are carried back to the 
original division of all the Arab tribes, 
into the descendants of Adnan and Jok- 
tan. There we have the significant names 
of the mountains and vallies in Hedschaf 
and Yemen, and all the charms of the 
most fruitful vallies of the Happy Arabia 
vanish, when the hero of the history and 
the people of his tribe, the sons of Abs, are 
seized with a longing after their home in 
Hedschaf, and after the happy mountain 
and the well watered valley. A map, not- 
ing only approximately the names of the 
mountains, vallies, defiles, and torrents, 
occurring in Antar, would be a chief re- 


‘quisite in publishing this romance in an 


European dress, if the reader should not 
lose the | ty poe information to be 
derived from it.* 

The name of Antar has long been 
noted in history, and like that of other 
lieroes, been given to places, which are 
found in our maps, without being intelli- 
gible to the European who is unac- 
quainted with the history of the “‘ Father 
of Knights.” In Niebuhr’s map we find 
Chubli Antar, the abode of Antar, and 
in all the tian maps Istabli Antar, 
the Stable of Antar. In the Arabian 
Isak, the town of Nehr Antar. Antar 
was in possession of Ebhar, the cele- 
brated war-horse, and in general not 
less famous for his horses than Diome- 
des: as the memory of the Grecian hero 
has been preserved in local names, in 
the island called after him,t and in the 
stable of his horses,{ the Arabians have 





* As one instance of the information that 
might be derived from it, by comparing it 
with the ancient hers, we will men- 
tion the Volcano Dschebeled Duchan, i. e. 
the mountain of smoke; the eruptions of 
which are circumstantially described in An- 
tar ; but have wc nan an any tra- 
veller ‘or er since ays of 
Pliny. Mans adusto similis. iv. 1. ¥ 

+ Coriha {Apulum litus: Diomedea, con- 
spicua monumento Diomedis. Plinius, 1. 
iv. c. 26. ; ' 

t Oppidum fuit Tirda Diomedis equorum 
stabulis dirum, “fawn lTytide. oppia imis 
Polyhistor, we have ida oppidum fuit 
ie indioputal ak Santee pt 

indi y one e many 

of this ancient gcographer, whose 
text is much in need of a critical examina- 


tion. Take, for instance, the passage .in xix. 


cap. de Hypani ac Borysthene ; where 
mention is made of the Riphceans, and of 
the snow which falls among them in the 
shape of white feathers, of which Herodotus 
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preserved the memory of Antar by the 
name.of the above place in Arabia, and 
in Egypt by that of his stables, which 
tradition states to be the grottoes hewn 
in the rocks on the bank of the Nile. 
The interest which the romance of 
Antar excites as a poem, is equal to that 
which it presents to the historian or the 
geographer. Antar was not only the 
greatest hero, but the greatest poet of 
his time, and the masterpiece of his ge- 
nius was displayed among the seven 
poems (Moallakat), written upon parch- 
ment with golden ink, and suspended to 
the Kaaba, tu receive divine reverence. 
The poet who pretended to this honour, 
hung up his poem himself in the Kaaba 
in the presence of all the tribes of Ara- 
bia, who had come thither on pilgrimage. 
By doing this, he not only challenged all 
the poets of his nation to a poetical con- 
test, but also all those who opposed or 
envied him (who without. being poets 
themselves grudged him this honour), to 
a trial of arms, Every critic. who de- 
clared the poet unworthy of such ho- 
nour, was at liberty to break a lance with 
him inmortal combat; and the latter was 
required. to be equally ready with his 
tongue and his arm, to maintain the ho- 
nour which he claimed, against rival poets 
and knights, by the superiority both of 
his eloquence and valour.. Mere censure 
availed nothing ; the critic was required 
either to exce] the poem which he blamed 
by a better one, or to give decisive weight 
to his criticism by the point of his 
spear. Only the poet who was equally 
master of the sword of the tongue, and 
the to of the sword, remained mas- 
ter of the field of combat_and honour, 
in sight of all Arabia collected, and of 
future generations as long as the Arabic 
language should live, Antar, the 
father of knights, and the poet of heroes, 
gained the honour, that the 
tribes of Arabia revering the divine ge- 
nius of beet prostrated themselves in 
adoration before his poem suspended in 
the Kaaba. > gia 
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numerous other 





of poetry, 


‘for’ the information, the taste, aut 
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hung in the Kaaba. This latter is cop. 
tain- d twice in the work; once in fray. 
ments, as the hero delivers them exten. 
pore on several occasions, in the ardoy 
of the moment, in praise of his mistres, 
of his horse, his sword, his tribe, &.; 
and again, on oceasion of the poetic cup. 
test before the assembly of the tribes x 
Mecca, when the poet united the hitherty 
scattered pearls of his genius Ly the 
golden thread, and suspended them to 
the Kaaba. This historical circumstanee 
of the origin and completion of one of 
these seven masterpieces of Arabia 
poetry explains at once the hitherto ob. 
scure enigma of the want of connection 
which is observable in each of them. In 
the Persian gazelles, that is, short eff. 
sions of the lyrical.enthusiasm of the 
moment, the want of connection between 
one distich and another, can, indeed, he 
explained only by the bold flight of eastern 
imaginations ; but in longer poeins, like 
these Arabian Kassides, the combination 
of the praise of quite different objects, 
the sword, the flock, the camel, &c., with- 
out any connection, into a really dis 
jointed whole, merely by putting toge- 
ther the various poems composed on (if 
ferent occasions, is now, for the first 
time, sufficiently and satisfactorily ex- 
plained. We cannot so satisfactorily an- 
swer thé question, which of the nume- 
rous poetical fragments inserted in the 
romance really belong to Antar, which 
to Assmai, and which te the later editors, 
copyists, and interpolators. Certainly 
only the smallest part belong to the real 
hero and poet, Antar, many to the later 
editors, and the most-to the poet Assmai, 


’ the original author of the romance. Of suc 


fragments there are, in the voluminow 
work, very nearly a thousand, of whicl, 
perhaps, a tenth part might pretend to 
‘the approbation. of European amateur 
of eastern poetry, without fearing the 
reproach of tantolegy and prolixity— 

is, too, would probably be nearly the 
due proportion in making a translatio 
‘of the most interesting extracts: the 
Sixty octavo, or six folio volumes, of a0 
Arabic copy, if compressed into about 


-the same number of. small octavos, 


duodecimos, might perhaps hope for pub 
lishers and tons ae hi could hardly 
_be'expected, if the translation were mat 
more j 10NS : : . . 

<Iteappears ‘to us, that’ the Englist 
translator’ has not paid due regard © 
‘this’ proportion, whieh is so neces: 


atience of European readers. !° 
by the volume before us, which 
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‘about the eighteenth 


ont ceigtdal, the English edition of the: 
whole, if continued in the same manner, 


would make. on the or twenty similar ) 
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portant circumstance of the ation: 
Rete Ae! Magen Pry p So-' 
rat} ives the name of Antara, 7. ¢ Lit- 
tle ou ecause, while still x Boy, he, 

2 a. 


<8 ene 


- makes an incursion into the territory of ' 


vabetile? cireumstanees, which were 
not to be wanting, even in a compressed 
extract) ‘Phus at the very beginning a 
- is omitted which is extremely ne- 
to reader who wishes to 
f with ‘Arabian history, 
wih i much’ interwoven with the ro- 
mt divddow aud solic wue-tea 

the original | itting o 
Arabian tribes into true and collateral 
Arabs (Mostarab, from which arose Mo- 
sarab), the history of the four sons of Ne- 
sat, from which Voltaire (after D'Her- 
d‘the anecdote of the acute- 
ness of Zadig, their settling with 120,000 
soils, on the river Abrima, in the finest 
part of Hedschaf; the contests" of the 
tribesunder Rebia, the sonof Madar, the 
or a of Nesar, on account of the 
with the- oe, horns, and ef the 
amel nging to the old wo- 
esus; the vengea 
and Hassass, the settlement of 
ns of Abs, on the frontier between 

emen’ and Hedschaf, on the Ha 

our ee cpr and the wé 

| (Wadiosch-schorbe). 

“thee historical and 


nce of the sons 


x 
ee ae 
‘ * 


| hea of Adm nae nents wa 
on Antar received t title of 
Hamie Abs, i. ¢. Seaman ates sans 
of Abs. It is dine ached pat 


translator pend ns tired ap-, 
pearance Wi. a maorel of nia aie 
who i inspires bi Me 


roic deeds of his youth, oft the ret 

interest which it receives in the — 
from the minute description her 
beauty and her dress, where Antar, filled 
with rapture at her sight; breaks out 
into the praise of her It was 
on the first day of the month, — 
the sacred month of “the di of the an- 
cient Arabs, in which din By arms 
was hushed; the d ion of this sa- 
cred solemnity, when al the tribes went 
perverts the Kaaba, is also very 
ly over, as well as the 


e feast of spring, at the 
&c. 


Tieden agekele i. 
far, to point out, with the original.in 
or _ the historical, geographical, 


veltich would bevone of 7 


¢ useful results of a- judicious lume 


t of this romance, man other 
psychological and 


8 are wanting, which deserve co! 
feater attention'than the finest de- edi 
= of battles, -some of which fill - 


in e origi ten leaves. 
(Page 27,) we mise: the im- 
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To these is likewise added, by’ the 
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by a most appropriate and happy. destiry, 
the writings of Mr. Gray were reconducted 
to the spot which gave them birth, to those 
very groves where the poet describes his 
Camus as lingering with delight, where 
science had so eminently marked him for 
her own, where he had sojourned so long 
with freedom by his side (so he assures us), 
and wrapped in the arms of that quiet, 
which a kindred poet indeed declares to be 
‘ the companion of obscurity,’ but which is 
the best possession of poets and of philo- 
sophers ; (for never yet was poet. or philo- 
worthy of the name, who felt not at 
his heart the power of those words, ‘ me 
dulcis saturet quies /’)—when, as it may 
be expressed, the literary remains of Mr. 
Gray arrived within the precincts where 
they would be, their wonted fires might be 
ex again to live in them, and their 
might be relumined under the influence 
of their-own sun and their own constella- 
thons— 


Mr. Gray’s rs were consigned by 
the Dean of Norwich, the Master and 
the Fellows of Pembroke Hall, in Cam- 
to the sole care and discretion of 
Mr. Mathias, and we rejoice that a task 
so honourable to himself as that of do- 
ing justice to kindred powers of mind, 
ge have ss ipon one - capa- 
enteral to site 
faction of his readers. Mr. Mathias 


editor, a apehnen of Mr.. Gray's illus. 
trations of the “ Sysiema Nature” of 
Linneus, from the original interleaved 
edition in his own hand-writing. 

The remarks on English poetry are 
extremely curious, and written in a most 
agreeable manner, utterly devoid of 
dantry. and ostentation, from which 
faults, too often the companions of learn- 
ing, Mr. Gray's mind was entirely free, 

account of the dialogues and epis- 
tles of Plato is drawn up-with the abi- 
lity of one well able to teach, but with 
a simplicity which denotes him to have 
Mg mass more ert to oy In 
is remarks on the geography of some 
parts of India and Persia, we see his 
vast reading and the comprehensiveness 
of his mind in a new point of view. He 
patiently submitted to the minutest in- 
vestigation of facts, and ascertained 
every particular feaiure of that part of 
the globe towards which his researches 
were directed. It was by such exact- 
ness of local information that Milton 
continually enriched his poetry with allu- 
sions which convert his metaphors into 
accurate, vivid, and animated landscapes, 
which‘speak at once to the heart and to 
the eye. nan 
_/Mr. Gray's. attainments in natural 
history, which have hitherto been scarce- 
ri knewn to the world, are now laid be- 
ore it. by Mr. Mathias, with critical and 
scientific exactness, This pleasing study, 
which at once indicates a purity of taste, 
and creates benevolence of feeling in 
those who cultivate it, he entered into 
with enthusiasm ; and like a Jover proud 
of adorning the beauty of his mistress, 
he has decked, his favourite subject with 
all the graces of a polished style, and 
ight the rough and barbarous phrases 
of, Linneus to- change their very form 
and, origin, and to put.on the garb ol 
classical aathority.. What a rich store | 
house of) beautiful imagery did nature 
»here-open to him, who loved in 
solitude and in silence to meditate upon 
her exhaustless attractions! We may 
be allowed to lament, as far as ourselves 


_ are concerned, that a man so capable of 


“ee ' Tres fs 
} jnat da wale ee 


and ‘instructing the world 

, should have: valued its praise 

'to.do nothing merely for the 

it; but we:should be unpardor- 

ere we to blame:him for “_— 
to; retirement which he tur 

good account,’ wherein he dail¥ 

“mearer:ito his God; and shewed 

is sedulous improvement of them, 

high value of the divine attributes of 

wisdom ..atidcontémplation, which 





ibstraction may be seen 
in the excess of his filial affection, the 
warmth and coustancy of his friendshi s, 
the readiness of his sympathy, and ‘his 
mi njuries, Mr. Mathias 

example of the be- 
Mr. ray’s heart, the de. 


of his’ feeling, and the acuteness 
py toothy as manifested’in ‘hig 
anxiety to make up alittle misunderstand. 


g between a friend of his and another 
oa mn? and as it has always been a mat- 


of regret that the retirement of hig 
habits, 420 the unambitious independ- 
ence of ‘his walk in life, left only a very 
limited field for any of hig biographers, 
we cannot but fee! obliged to the present 
it, for his additions to a store, scanty 

n pro ortion as its materialy are valu. 
es Jf such a man's tastes and opi- 
‘We'cannst know too much. We 
read with peculiar pleasure assurances 
uch’ as the fo owing :— Prints 


“ The predominant bias of Mr, Gray’s 


Sas a stron attachment to virtue, to 
¢ exercis oF right reason, as he used fren 


quently tc it, in the words of Plato : 

ad if any were mentioned to -him, 

i lus, or of sci. 

he good for 

No admiration of genius, no 

eerence to learning could subdue, or even 

soften his aversion to the vicious, to the 

pate, and to the unprincipled. 

eat object of his detestation was Voltaire: 
ae ‘said almos . Prophetically (considerin 
he time when he said it) that no one cou 

a ecture the extent of the public 


> oe 
* 


it a parti. 


poet were present to Wi 
. et were ent to the 
mind of Mr. Gray, whenever he contem 
mischief tobe ipprehended ; for he 
It ~ f * . 


re) 


versation, took away the t 

of man, without. ever pretending to. substi- 
tute any consideration of value in its place.” 
Mr, Matthias is anxious to repel the 
charge against Gray, of his indulging. a 
contempt or disdain of his j feriors in 
science. Mr, Gray, was deci ly. averse 
ing in science, hence he might 
n mere pretenders to it, 
as far as their pretensions were con- 

cerned,  - 


ion tem) which Voltaire this 


pccasio;r e once 
reques 2.2 friend of his who was go- find 
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direction, he might from the soundness o 
uncontaminated 


rach, 0 


from the 


Vi 
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At a time when i ié is Hhely we shall be 


. on, those terms of civil ity with France, 


Paget 


: eeey 


n nations asias circles often 
attery and imitation, we should 
woice that bids 
us. beware wence and over- 
pa mee, of phi in all matters, whether 
ilosephy, or of taste. Let 

aw our eae: tion and our annise- 


mi ce t,, at least asloag as we can, from 


ceived, thot a. sketel ieee eae 
> wat, 


fet, aS RR ga EH 
Me anisony apdien thoes whi 
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Sources than those which are pol- 
tedin their very springs. 
tains of French lieratare must have 
time to purify them:elves from the influ. 
ence of t thirty years of tumult, blood. 
shed, and immorality before they may 


be safely drank, and we willingly submit 
tothe gu:dance of. so accom- 
plished a scholar as Mr. Mathias, when he 
umvirate of Spenser,:of Milton, and of 
Gray, to turn frum ‘he unpoetical geniua 
of: rance, anid ‘after We have paid our 
of ancient Labia, to contemplat 
a studious admiration the literary 
apaticnl dignity of modern Italy. 
of their example should prevail, a strong 
and steady light may be:relumined and dit 
fused;among us; & "a light, which may once 
,from wild whirling words, from crude, 
vapid, and unconnected :productions, {rem 
an overweening presumption, and from the 
tation, to the labourof a Im = 
and to revision 0 t they wr 
: aad for ‘theniselves and for # 
clighiocd bli, am the fixed unbend 
tthias hasan wndvubted right 
Vadvicate the cause he- so well under- 
stafids ; the amit work is enriched 


apon. usin the nameofan august tri- 
homage to the, bards of Greece 
vi 

“Ifthe influence of their persuasion and 
conduct the powers of our rising po 
delusive conceit of .a blished. rept 

7 | eee of legitimate composition.” . 
lation into 


hetic. sonné 
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different. circumstances had) 

weed i Mr. Gray's muse a‘caustic in- 

oghe was no ways subject to. 

has Mathias to celebrate’ 

of his admiration in the native 

numbers common to them both; and we 
cannot resist the temptation he has laid. 
us to present his sonnet to the: 


“La of the varioas lyre! devout we tarn 
steps to thy supreme abede ; 
‘ed coud with awe the solitary road 
To deck with votive wreaths thy hallowed ura! 
_ Yet.as we wander through the dark sojourn, 
. the notes we hear, that all abroad 


ee a voice, in potemp accents clear, 
Bursts from heaven's vault that glows with tem- 
perate fire; 

* Cease, mortal, cease to drop the fruitless tear, 
Mute though the raptures of his full-strung tyre : 
Fen his own warblings, lessened on his ear, 

Lost in seraphic harmony expire, 
s scarce 4 know whether pain or 
asure has predominated in our minds, 
| dpon contrast ng'the view of Mr. bk 

hi ie aiid enius as taken b 

ot, it Mir. Mathias. ile 
2 with aad ‘enthusiastic 
thi ‘style, the just 
of moral rand Ftellectial worth: 
a ir the present editor, 
| d at the conviction the 
as'b yy co , of thecold- 


grouniless’sneer, 
ze se sctive eae of the Yormer 


b . He should have 
wh the value of mental re- 
than r in to: style ‘the retirement of 
| sullenness, and to remark, 
AS, arcasm, that he was hut 
Lyi sede academical gratifi- 
, Foes che easMocsooe ‘to ¢ 
) noutein ige, are of'a ‘description 
: ye sar th 
L beet ‘it is 


sademic spent 
di fies, drat have aiforded ‘the 
me deligh ght, ‘or ‘he wonld ‘not vo- 
hs s passed his life among 
. Johnson See Oe 
us it treate 
i, Wah ep 


‘a sti au the ‘it yr 
y same sean éx- 


h 
act merece! 


ence for the memory of their great au- 
ther:' though for himself he 
cannot even say ‘ Virgilium vidi.’ 
These whe may not have been fortu- 
mary the sve — sana hag 
mery the severe tasteless critique 
n the two most celebrated 
ttians es, will, we think, be glad to 
eantantet tlhe effect of it by weaning 


be es y different opinion ef Mr 


athias on the same subject ; 


‘ He was indeed the inventor, it may be 
strictly said so, of a new lyrical metre in his 
own tongue. The peculiar formation of 
hés strophe, ‘antistrophe, and epode, was 


: aivkdnoerh ified hie; ; andit: could only‘have 


— planned and only by a mas- 
y skilled by long 
by transfusion into 
his own mind, of the lyric. compositions of 
ancient ‘Greece, and the higher cauzoni of 
the Tuscan poets “ di maggior carme e 
5 of the language  Aniowwhan. <2 
energy of their lan t 40 
“ The Progress of Poetry,” and to “ The 
Bard,” no such lyrics had appeared. 
There is not an ode in the English lange language 
which is constructed, like these fwo compo- 
sitions, with such power, such majesty, and 
such sweetness, ~with such proportioned 
a ses and meaoues 0 st cadences, with ‘such regu- 
of ‘the verse, with stich mas- 
of lyrical art ‘displayed and 
siciipdinel, pathy. the same ‘time, with such 
a concealment of the difficulty, which is lost 
in the softness and uninterrupted flowing of 
the lines. i od each stanza-with sucha musical 
magic, every versesin.it,.in succession, 
dwells on:the ear, and harmonizes with that 
ree has gone ee pear ihe veil 
‘classical reverence fy) pardonable 
Som Be tagh beor 1, and ‘if vith 
ic e consider 


the 0 Bry as a ceestalied | in Greece, and-in 
Italy ‘andient ‘ahd’ modern, ‘and “the 
merits of any 


poe pee 4 indar, 
_ Of Hotace,of Dante, of Petrarch, oriany: of 


their successors, it will fade ‘before’that ex- 
awith an incom: 


plation, te prof OF bk learning 


te 
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the we 9 of his passions, and the 
sublimity of his conceptions 
fitted hie for the doctrines of that school 
which will remain to after ages as a mo- 
nument of the omnipotence of truth, 
whose principles and precepts beautifully 
irradiated the night of ignorance and 
error wherein they shone forth, the 
heralds of that glorious sun of revelation 
which shortly after rose with a reful- 
genee that all — in es 

light, and dispersed for ever the 
clgeds of obscurity and doubt, in which 
the unassisted effects of human efforts 
had before been wrapped. Mr. Gray's 
notes on the dialogues of Plato suffi- 
ciently shew how well he understood, 
and how highly he valued, the opinions 
of that philosopher; yet not the slight- 
est allusion to is to be found in his 
poetry, so well did he distinguish be- 


tween the severity of metaphysical rea. 


ly soning and the sublimity and patho 


which belong peculiarly to that descrip. 
tion of poetry wherein he excelled, and 
by which he at once arrests the imagina. 
tion, and appeals to the hearts of his 


readers, 
It was reserved for M. Mathias to cast 


new. light upon Mr. Gray's character, 
After such a picture of. ardent genius, of 
unaffected learning and modest excel. 
lence, as he has presented to us, we 
trust ‘we shall ‘hear no more from the 
world of Mr, Gray's indolence, fastidious 
delicacy, and unsocial abstraction. Ge. 
nius is never more. laudably employed, 
than in rendering age to departed 
worth; never has it been ‘more ably 
exerted in such a catise than in the pre- 


sent instance. 





THE CAMPAGNA DI ROMA. 


THE Campagna di Roma which looks 


desolate, and where there’ are but a pas 


few scattered vil as you get be 
thé circle of saa ims al gna 
of 


stir @ great many more ar 
ood than is generally believed. After 


all the villas of the Roman nobility had 


been destroyed by the ravages of the 


Rome, Dec. 1819. . 
ritory,, which make use of these fine 
tures. 

The ‘Camp near Rome, and to- 
wards Albano, Frascati to the banks of 
the Anio (Teverone), produces excellent 
erica for oxen and cows, and Rome 
erives great advantage from the numer- 
ous droves of horned cattle in these pas- 
tures, which exactly resemble those of 
Mecklenburg and Holstein. As great 
tracts of them belong to the descendants 
of the ancient barons, or to those who 
have succeeded them, to, the families of 
2, Ludovisi, &c. or to religious 

hments, these great land owners 

permit rich farmers to.make use of them. 


These srs must be people who’ 


saess.at least, a, capital of 40,000 to 
0,000 scudi in stock... These people, 
efcanti di Campagna, 


zl 


pea pdabourersant 
‘have rought rom 
and generally sow 4 
tract with corn. The 
sndy, but for the most 
shes, 18 not man 
an excellent hard 
fallow for haree 
piles and r 
ad SS A 3 herds. of 
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much is lost, but then the cattle have 
abundanee of food; meat and poultry 
7 not mee plentiful, but remarkably 


These statements 
fet of prove, that though thehighest 
degree of civilizatioa may not prevail in 
the Campagna di Roma. yet the people 
understand very well how to turn to ac- 

count’what Providence has given for the 
| weof mans 

It ig a’ question, whether the city 
would much by another mode of 
and then, perhaps, the state 
itgelf would not be rich enough to defray 
the expenses, eel nat the building 
of new villages, and s ne ar so many 
colonists with live eid The 
of the desolation of the Can ampagna 
is to be sought in the civil wars of Marius 

vol Sylla; the farm-houses vanished ; 
the great men, who obtained the confis- 
‘estates under Augustus Cesar, 
erected villas with large farms, which 


_ cultivated by slaves. 
these were destroyed by the 


barbarians, and the slaves disappeared, 
itwas impossible to restore the country 
Catef the b of cultivation. But the 
tof the beautiful country about Al- 
Iocholy ret ample indemnity for the 
reflections which may have 
“i by the desolate appearance 
theCampagna. Here the little towns 
zs i, the storm of destruction had 
upon them, as upon the Cam- 
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ho ., Hence the many little well con- 
of ate dwellings, the handsome 
us DOT pulation, and the prett 
7) se-of Nature so beautiful, 
m ton » luxuriant, the people of 
ho ition as anyin Italy. Al- 






, Genzano, Castel-Gandolfo, 
€ prettier than the 


mies he crown of I 
2 is to be envied. eg 
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he i Boos 

ost he ¢ es ptr ite 
ed, | me he "Rome' a 'su- 
a over ie the celebrated views 
or : + ¢ before Rome will re- 
ds low ger Rom the 
a sions, but more particular 
- ice of the French commis- 


5 le I never saw such fine’ 


Aging frepirastood of 


what treasures. of art of all kinds has 
Rome been deprived in consequence of 
these invasions. ‘T’he beautiful Colossal 
Muse, besides other remarkable statues, 
has remained in Paris. The statuesof 
the Villa Borghese are in Paris; the 
celebrated bas-reliefs of this villa had. 


been lost at by the. Prince to Ma- 
dame Latitia for three millions, and these 


have also remained there. ‘The Palazzo 
Giustiniani has sold almost all its trea- 
sures. The Group of the Niobe family 
has already been long taken away from 
the Villa Medici, and the rest of the 
statues have, in latter times, wandered 
to Florence, and the villa itself has now 
been converted intoan academy of French 
painters. The celebrated Hercules, Flora, 
and .the remarkable Torso di Farnese, 
have been carried to Naples from the 
Palazzo Farnese; soon the celebrated 
Barberini Faun, one of the most beauti- 
ful antiques which have remained to us 
from the finest era of the art, will go to 
Munich, as the bargain which the Crown 
Prince of Bavaria concluded at that time, 
cannot be annulled, as it was pareaites 
to purchase and to carry away an 
ties. And so Rome loses one rarity. a 
another. The poverty ofa great part “Of 
the Roman nobility, which is a conse- 
quence of the foreign invasion, increases 
this malady. Thus,.for instance, the 
Connetable Colonna has sold many beau- 
tiful articles of his gallery; Prince Al- 
bani has sold to the Crown Prince of Ba- 
varia, One and twenty remarkable pieces 
that adorned his villa. The painter, 
Camuccini, has purchased the magnifi- 
cent Guercino of the Palazzo Barberini, 
and it isto be sold—thus Rome ‘has lost 
inestimable treasures. 

‘What has had the greatest influence 





on the internal prosperity of ge ove : 
the annihilation of ‘all paper money b 
Soap Pinna tae 
ons r were ; 
and hie” hike th bb 96 
: have heen wholl} precia Govern- 
ment has ind Ke oi arden, 
but the fortune’ "of ¢ persons has, 
nevertheless, sustained ‘a Toss, 


which cannot be counterbal ody the 
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well known, all religious estates and do- 
mains to be state property, acer one 
for the pape 


In hopes to 
these means, for the times of want, the 
Romans a gave every thing they could get 


bes all ‘the gold 
ments had been brought and carried over 
to France; the paper money was put out 
of circulation ; rnment freed itself 
frome this nee, and the citizen 
had weither money nor paper.. Upon 
the whole, have no idea 
how the F commissioners and their 
Italian behaved in Italy. The 


loss of treasure will not so soon be re- 
red, because the contributions to the 
taria and Peenitentiaria deerease every 


the teteteeteas, coutribate, in some de- 
gree, to heal these wounds. 
Among the evils which the French oc- 
has left behind, is the fixed idea, 
which has taken possession of so many of 


Spence's Anecdotes. 


-and silver orna-. 
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the Etalians, and whieh they will not re. 
nounee, the unity of Italy under one 
head—a ‘kingdoe: or empire of Italy! 
This idea has given rise to-the sect of 
the Carbonari, wich decsives itself with 
vain hopes, impedes the wheels of vo. 
vernment, and excites that discontent 
with the present state of ress which is 
so fatal to the prosperi prcaceit A of nations, 
There are so few who wi comprehend 
that nothing but very extraordinary cir. 
cumstances can bring about sucha unity, 
such a monarehy as the Miulians wish for; 
and it appears to us still very problema. 
tieal, whether Italy woule gain much by 
the change, in the present political state 
of Europe. Now, every little state has 
‘something interesting to shew, which at- 
tracts the nutice of foreigners. By the 
establishment of a single yrovernment all 
would be centered in one point, and the 
restsink into nothing. 

Every thing great’ and: beautiful is re. 
lative. Had mre matle the area be- 
fore St. Peter's church:Jarger, thie colo- 
riade would have lost its grandeur, and 
the majestic St. Peter's church, notwith- 
standing its size, would have appeared 
small. And thus itis with almost every 
Sinker this world ; but history teaches 

states of a moderate extent, with 
afew millions of inhabitants, were gene- 
rally the and the most favour- 
able to the improvement of civilization. 





SPENCE'S ANECDOTES.” 


, nently 


examples of the. kind 5. ‘but. they are emi: 


em be sufficient 
name "s ¢ Newer * Boswell’s ‘ Life 


of Johnson,’ and the* Walpoliana.’ ” 
New with all due deference to Mr. 


» we pale 8 to remark, 
pie’ canbe more distinct than 
na Fits | — and Bos- 
uld ming the two 


arison be- 

NE en, the oug pregnant 
cue md and lear. 
- re i ge of de- 
Pcasoniige 

assistance {0 

D: z is easil retail- 

» umd And 














gazetteer. We remember with what 
eagerness, after hearing that Dr. John- 
gat up a whole night to read 

‘s “ Table Talk,” we seized upon 

that little volume ina friend's library, 
and began devouring its contents in the 
hope of being equally fascinated: but it 
would not do....Boswell, Mason, and 
Hayley, in their several Lives of John- 
son, Gray, and Cowper, had spoilt us for 
a production so wanting in order and 
4 sequence. At the-end of a few pages, we 
: became anxious for the relief of knowing 
why and to whom such things had been 
said; we wished to be informed of their 
a propos. Though excellent in them- 
selves, they. came too fast upon us; and 
‘ so completely bewildered our faculties 
' that we lost all power of discriminating 
their value, from the very superabund- 
ance with which (without any link or in- 
tervening detail) they hurried us from 
one topic to another as abruptly as if 
they had. been passages read at random 
from so many different authors.—We 
love.more correspondence of design; 
then a bon mot, or a wise apothegin is 
C0 we love to see it in its appro- 
riate niche; to find it blended: with 
arrative explanatory of the occasion on 








. ; I ich it. was uttered :—in short, we love, 
me s in Boswell, and the other biographers 
have named, to meet with that conca- 






tio of ideas which accounts for the 
in of every remarkable observation, 
gives interest to every anecdote by 
He portrait which accompanies it of the 
erson to whom it relates. We read 
Boswell; we can only dip into Selden, 
whose “Talk,” like the maxims of La 


4p 


Mr. uyere and La Rochefoucault, consist- 
holly of detached thoughts, fatigues 
“mind's eye” as much as it would 
igne the corporeal eye to 
‘at the brilliant colours exhibited 
a prism 
| is well known that the original do- 
its from which the Memoirs of 
rere composed, bore the same dry, 
fed character we complain of in 
; but how admirably has their 
_Woven his rich materials into a 
ent web; and how infinitely does 



























tyle of ar ent ado 

ilers of ‘the Frerich ag he 
ice has, to our regret, followed 
regular—p/an we cannot call it— 
tus say, course. If, in answer 
ections to this course, we should 
that he meet meeee, to do more 
glean a number of Pope's origi- 
Bervations, with a view to their 
WMontTuLty Mae.—No. 73. 
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rk now surpass the crude and | 
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being inserted in some Lafe of him tobe . 
written by another hand, all we can say 


is—tunt pis :—the gleanings were worthy 
of a better fate, hey now like 
so many single features, many of them 
» indeed, but all from the 
e to which they once belonged, scat- 
before us: here a nose; and there an 
eye; this way a chin, and yonder a 1 
and we see no possibility, for want of li 
gaments and muscles, to unite them into 
one complete physiognomy, or to jud 
what sort of countenance they wou 
form, if put symmetrically. together. 
From this book we. acqui 
smallest insight into Pope's general man- 
ner of conversation. We can never sup- 
pose that it was his custom to sit string- 
ing axioms together, to which nothing 
had previously led, and to which nothin 
was ever replied. The sentiments whic 
are here expressed, may, indeed, be 
Pope’s; but, isolated as they are, we 
cannot always discover to what they ap- 
ply. They are neither questions nor 
answers ; and not possessing (invariably) 
sufficient weight and character to stand 
by themselves as unquestionable monu- 
ments of oracular wisdom, they occasion- 
ally sink into mere truisms, without 
either spirit, originality, or any kind of 
point. a 
The pages in the volume before us, 
which, after having once awakened, con- 


tinued most successfully to keep alive 


our attention, were those dedicated at 
the beginning to giving a brief sketch of 
the Life of Mr. Hew The reason is 
obvious; these pages, though neither 
written with peculiar elegance, nor in 
themselves containing matter very in- 


teresting, are, at least, connected, para- 


graph by , with each other: 
we are going on with one subject, or 
ually diverging from it; and no sud- 


den transitions, like unprepared cords in 


music, grate liarshly upon the feelings ; 
we are not every instant changing our key, 
but have the comfort of’ that 
what. we are reading bears a relation to 
what we have read, and will probably as- 
similate with what is to follow. 
We should in fairness, however, state, 
that the complaints which we are mi 
on nt of the want of continuity fn 


this prodaction, will by no means occur 


in so forcible a manner to the ‘public at 


large. We are « to read the 


* 


whole of a work, and to read it with as 
Tittle loss of time and as few in 


tions as possible.—What Mr. ag ‘ 
nominates “ a lounging book for an idle 
Vou. XIII. Z 
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hour,” can, alas! never be such to us. 
Could we have perused these Anecdotes 
at our ease and leisure, substituting other 
occupations betweenevery section, or half 
section we might have felt very different- 
ly affected towards the whole mass when 
we arrived at its termination. As it is, 
we honestly confess, that we rise from 
it under such a sense of repletion, and 
with an “ appetite so cloyed by what it 
fed on,” that had there been a second 
volume, we must have died of a sur- 
feit! ! 

Mr. Spence, the diligent collector of 
the heterogeneous materials of which we 
haye been so irreverently speaking, was 
the author of that well-known work in 
its day, the Polymetis; a work which 
Mr. Singer very candidly reminds us, that 
some one justly observed, “ it has sunk 
by its own weight, and will never rise 
again.” His introduction to Pope origi- 
nated in the circumstance of his having 
published (in 1726) an Essay on that 
poet's. Odyssey,” which pleased him so 
well, that it induced him to seek Spence’s 
acquaintance. ‘This acquaintance soon 
ripened into a friendship that was lasti 
and uninterrupted, and they ever after, ti 
Pope's death, lived in habits of the strictest 
intimaey.” Every indication that can 
mark Spence to have beena thoroughlyes- 
timable and benevolent man, an excel 
son, a warm friend, and the most liberal 
benefactor of the hel and indigent, is 
to be met with in the few pages conse- 
erated by Mr. Singer to giving an ab- 
stract of his life. We love the man, 
though we weary of his second-hand gar- 
rulity ; and we can believe that Pupe, to 









Spence’s Ancedotes. 
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with prejudice of Spence, when be says tha 
he was ‘ a man whose learning was not very 
reat, and whose mind was not very power. 
ul;’ but I must in candour acknowledge, 
that there is no appealing from this judg. 
ment: and nothing can be more true than 
what follows. ‘ His criticism, however, was 
commonly just ; what he thought, he thought 
rightly, and his remarks were recommended 
by coolness and candour. In him Pope had 
the first experience of a critic without ma. 
levolence, who thought it was as much his 
duty to display beauties, as expose faults; 
who cénsured with respect, and praised with 
alacrity.’—If we regard the state of criticism 
at the period the ‘ Essay on the Odyssey’ ap. 
, no small degree of credit will attach 
to its author. At that time we had few 
things which might compare with it; and it 
must be confessed, that, the period of its 
publication considered, Dr. Warton has not 
over-rated its merits, in having pronounced 
it to be ‘ a work of true taste.’” 


Spence’s death, in the seventieth year 
of his age, occasioned by an accident of 
a very singular nature, is thus recorded: 

‘¢ As in his childhood he had been kept alive 
by constant care and the assistance of skilful 
medical aid, he did not expect that his life 
would have been protracted beyond fifty 
years. But he possessed those greatest of 
all blessings, a cheerful temperament, a con- 
stant flow of animal spirits, and a most pla- 
cable disposition. These, with the happy 
circumstances in which he was placed, and 
the active nature of his gardening amuse- 
ments, prolonged its date to his 70th year; 
when he was unfortunately drowned in 2 
canal in his garden at Byfleet. Being, when 
the accident occurred, quite alone, it could 
only be conjectured in what manner it hap- 

; but it was generally supposed to 

ave been occasioned by a fit, whue he was 

standing near the brink of the water. Ile 
was found flat upon his face at the edge, 
where the water was too shallow to cover his 
head, or any part of his body. Thus ter- 
minated the life of Spence, of whom it was 
soon after said, with strict justice, as Charles 
the Second said of Cowley—* That he lef 
not a better man in England behind him; 
and though he may not be placed in the firs 
rank of eminerce as a writer, yet will hs, 
name be venerated Ay A cages which ys 
something more tter. It is surely 
enough to be remembered 

* For every virtue under heaven.’” 

We come now to the Anecdotes thet 
selves, divided inte sections, commencilé 
i inating at Pope's death 
x to the vo 


lume, but we think it faulty. It ougtt 
to have pointed out the various jnterle- 
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he persons or places incident- 
a ecetined, in the course of the vo- 
jume. We think several of the speakers 
yit themselves better than Pope.— 
The Chevalier Ramsay, for instance, au- 
of the “ Travels of Cyrus,” who 
was for many years secretary to Fene- 
relates a number of circumstances 
ting the archbishop, which really 
hang well ether, and are extremely 
interesting. By the way, amongst the 
historiettes attributed to Ramsay, there 
is one (page 40), relating to an individual 
he calls the celebrated Father 
Bourdelot, 1s this quite correct ? Should 
it not be Father Bourdaloue ?—There 
two Bourdelots, an uncle and 
phew, but neither of them priests. 
One was master of requests to Mary of 
Medicis, and the other a physician, and 
the friend of Condé and of Christina of 
Sweden. A large proportion of the ob- 
servations ascribed to Dr. Lockier, Dean 
of Peterborough, are also amusing and 
instructive; and in a note, there is a 
story relating to him, extracted from 
Bishop Newton's “ Memoirs of his own 
Life,” which is told with spirit, and gives 
usa strong desire to see more of those 
“Memoirs.” We shall here insert it. 


“Dr. Lockier in the former part of his 
life was chaplain to the factory at Ham- 
,from whence he went every year to 
visitthe court of Hanover ; whereby he be- 
came well known to the king, George the 
itst, who knew how to temper the cares of 
oyalty with the pleasures of private life ; 
nd commonly invited six or eight of his 
riends to pass the evening with him. His 
jesty seeing Dr. Lockier‘one day at court, 
spoke to the Rinttieds of Ancaster, whe was 
ost always of the party, that she should 
‘Di. Lockier to come that evening.— 
fhen the company met in the evening, Dr. 
ockier was not there ; and the king asked— 
duchess if she had spoken to him, as he ' 
ied.— Yes,’ she said, ‘ but the doctor 
resents his humble duty to your majesty, 
iid hopes your majesty will have the 
hess to excuse him at present: he 
§ SOliciting some preferment from your 
majesty’s Ministers; and fears it might 
be some obstacle to him, if it should 
exnown that he had the honour of keeping 
sith good company.’ The king laughed 
eartily, and said, he Believed he was 
Tight. Not many weeks afterwards, 
bckier kissed the king’s hand for the 
' ty of Peterboro Aas sahclinn working 
: nh nr nel kneel ’ i in- 
: orwards, and with great good hu- 
e lispered in his ear, * Well, now doc- 
- » ‘Will ‘not'be afraid to come in an 
; IT we you come this even- 
| af ae kn Oe ; 
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In Section IIId are some curious par- 
ticulars relative to the men of letters of 
Italy, put into the mouth of Dr. Cocchi 
of Florence, with whom Spence appears 
to have become intimately acquainted 
during his residence upon the Continent. 
Here we meet with something approach- 
ing to a plausible vindication of Ma- 
chiavelli’s design in writing hjs Prince ; 
but we acknowledge that it does not 
go far towards doing away our precon- 
ceived opinions on the subject. 3 


** Machiavelli has been generally called 
So wicked, from people’s mistaking the de- 
sign of his writing.—In his Prince, his de- 
sign, at bottom, was to make_a despotic go- 
vernment odious. ‘ A despotic prince, 
(says he) to secure himself, must kill such 
and such people :’-—he must so; and there- 
fore no wise people would suffer such a 
prince. This isthe natural consequence ; 
and not that Machiavelli seriously advises 
princes to be wicked. —Dr.. C. | 

‘‘ The best traditions concerning Ma- 
chiavelli are, that he was a good honest.man 
himself in his way of living; rather weak 
and igarorant in his private affairs than 
otherwise. His familiar letters are now in 
the hands of the Abate del Riccio, at Flo- 
rence ; and there are several things in them 
that show him to have been a good sort of 
man. He kept the best company; and 
consorted with good men. We have several 


societies of men in Florence, who (though - 


they are of no religious order) profess a 
greater strictness, and a higher love of reli- 
Bion than ordinary ; they are a sort of vo- 
uutary religious societies : Machiavelli be- 
longed to one of these confraternities. They 
used to meet once a week, for devotion, in a 
church of theirs ; and (among other good 
things) one of the society made moral dis- 
course, or sermon to the rest. There are se- 
veral of these discourses, of Machiavelli’s 
composing, in the same Abbe’s hands, and 
one in the great Duke’s on Repentance ( in 
lode della penitenaa), which were spoken 
+ dag sige the confraternity he belonged to— 
We meet, and more particularly where 
Pope is the speaker, with many anec- 
dotes, which are old friends of ours; a 
sight we are not so much gratified by in 
a book asin real life. The circumstance 
is natural, however, and may easily be ac- 
counted for; so many pe having 
already been engaged in: recording all 
that he was ever heard to utter: but it 
—— ave been more carefully avoided, 
abundance of new matter would have 
remained. For instance, Section I'V. 
a with a story told by Pope of Lord 
alifax, which we knew by heart, though 
where, or how recently we have met 
with it, we cannot recollect. -A very 
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stale story is also related of Cromwell's 
intercepting a letter written by Charles 
I. to his queen, and making it a pretence 
for determining to aim at his life. 
Nothing in this volume has interested 
and pleased us more than the passages 
which refer to Lord Peterborough. In 
Section [Vth there are many such, and 
all, more or less, worthy of attention. 
Lord Pe h has always been a 
distinguished favourite of ours; as brave, 
as enterprising, as any of Ariosto’s ro- 
mantic heroes; as gay, as witty, as ori- 
ginal, as Shakspeare’s Mercutio; with 
all the elegance of a courtier, and all the 
talents of a statesman, he had affections 
the most kindly, and a capacity both to 
imbibe and to inspire the warmest and 
most faithful friendship. Probably the 
anecdotes we met with concerning him 
in Capt. Carleton's Memoirs, contribut- 
ed, many years ago, to excite this par- 
tiality. Here we find others which very 
tA bec confirmit. Of Lord Boling- 
roke we also hear a great deal: but we 
cannot sympathise with Pope's strange 
infatuation in behalf of that nobleman. 
Yet, why should we call it strange ? Bo- 
ingbroke never shewed himself to iy 
such as he really was ;_ in his presence he 
seems involuntarily and invariably to 
have found himse lled to “ as- 
sume a virtue though he felt it not;” and 
if, as it has been asserted, “ hypocrisy is 
the homage which vice pays to virtue,” 
never was inted te more scru- 
| eunsean dichanged | The fact is highly 
nourable to Pope, and vindicates him 
from every shadow of blame, unless any 
should attach to his want of penetration. 
— heré stated by Dr. Warburton, 


“ Pope was much shocked at overhearin 
Warburton and Hooke talking of Lord Bo- 
roke’s disbelief of the moral attributes 
of God. * You must be mistaken,’ said he. 
Pope afterwards talked with Lord B. about 
it, and he denied it all.—Sometime after 
told his friends of it with great joy, and 
‘I told you, I was sure you must be 
mistaken.’ Dr, W. (He mentioned this 
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bewitched yy the viscount as the grea 
poet himself, in proof of which we can. 
not forbear quoting the following short 
but curious dialogue :— 


«* « | really think there is something jy 
that great man (Lord Bolingbroke) which 
looks as if he was placed here by mistake, 
—There isso; and when the comet ap. 
peared to us a month or two ago, I had 
sometimes an imagination that it might 
aera be come to our world to carry him 

me ; asa coach comes to one’s door, for 
other visitors.—P.” 


We shall conclude. by transcribing, in 
justice to Pope, the very liberal and un. 
qualified testimony which he bore to the 
poetical excellence of Dryden. It is al- 
ways gratifying to find one man of geniu; 
ready to acknowledge his obligations to 
another. 


‘* J learned versification wholly from Dry. 
den’s works ; who had improved it much 
beyond any of our former poets ; and would, 
probed have brought it to its perfection, 

ad not he been unhappily obliged to write 
so often in haste.—P. 

“ Dryden always uses proper language; 
lively, natural, and fitted to the subject. It 
is scarce ever too high, or too low ; never, 
perhaps, except in his plays.”—P. 

And, in justice to ourselves, at least, 
as a pleasure to ourselves, we shall insert 
the very agreeable details given in Sec- 
tion VIth, respecting the universally and 
deservedly popular author of Gil Blas 


“© Speaking of his Gil Blas, and Diable 
Boitteuz, he said: * Ay, those were the two 
first works that ever I risked into the world.’ 
(‘ Ces sont mes enfans )— It was in 
this room that I wrote most of Gil Blas.’— 
M. Le S. [And an extreme pretty place to 
write in it was.—His house is at Paris in 
the Faubourg St. Jaques ; and so, opento 


8 the country air: the garden laid out in the 


prettiest manner that ever I saw, for a town 
den. It was as pretty as it was small, 
and when he was in the study-part of it, he 
was quite retired from the noise of the 
street, or any interruptions from his ow! 
family. The garden was only of the breadth 
of the house, from which you stept out into 
a raised square parterre, planted with 2 
i pa spree eee. From “ 
went down, by a flight of steps on 
Hang into a in dippers ‘ed to two 
ses quite at the end 
These were joined by @ 
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‘Monsieur Le lives in a pretty gen- 
a. Artahag has little more now 
to live on, than what his son Montmenil gets 
by the stage. He is the best of sons, and 
they live to ther inthe greatest harmony. 
ot vil. "he ca Le Sage (Mh 

Idon’t wish for ary one thing 

' aT pe not pray for aloud.’—Mont- 
menil is the best actor in France, for plain, 
easy, genteel comedy ; when he was upon 
stage he did and said every thing so na- 
turally, that he seemed the very person that 
he represented; and one almost forgot that 
he was upon astage. Although so excel- 
jent an actor, the Abbé said, that he did not 
above a hundred Louis d’ors a year by 


is profession.- -Spence. } 
« Somebody had been ce ge my are per- 
complaints of the people in England, 


in spite of all their privileges and enjoy- 

ments. Surely, (said Le Sage) the peo- 

pleof England are the most unhappy people 

on the face of the earth,---with liberty, pro- 
perty, and three mealsa day.” 

«“* Holland would be a good country 

to live in,---if you could only change the 

_ four elements, and the people.’-- Le Sage. 

_ [If one considers that the land there is ge- 
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nerally marshy, waters stagnant, the.air of- 
fensive : and that peat is mostly used for 
firing :---one must allow that what is said of 
the elements, comes near the trvth.”-~ 
Spence.) 

In an appendix are a number of let- 
ters addressed to Mr. Spence by many of 
the eminent persons of his day, which we 
own did not captivate us. We will leave 
them to the judg ment of the reader, con- 
tenting ourselves with observing, that 
they contain such a more than sufficient 

uantity of mediocre poetry, that we were 
orcibly reminded of an observation 
made by Pope in Section the Vth, with 
which we cannot do better than termi- 
nate this article. 


“ Middling poets are no poets at all. 
There is always a great number of such in 
each age, that are almost totally forgotten 
in the next. A few curious enquirers may 
know that there were such men, and 
they wrote such and such things ; but to the 


world they are asif they had never been.” 





IF the life.of. man be short, as it is 
in Scripture, it is a wish conge- 
his heart that his memory, at 
, should be of long duration. This 

sentiment accounts for the universal prac- 
e of raising sepulchral monuments, 


44% 


and is finely illustrated by the plaintive 
Gray: 


For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
‘This pleasing, anxious being e’er rcsign’d; 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
- Wor cast one longing, Jing’ring look behind. 


“ The most simple and natural kind of 
‘aneral monuments, and_therefore. the 


1 —_ 
ff £ 


most ancient and universal, consists in a 
hound of earth, or a heap of stones, 
aged over the ashes of the departed: 
‘uch monuments. mention is made in 


as 


th the Book of Joshua,* and in Homer and 


Th _ 






ls parts of this kingdom, especially in 
adse Gievated and sequestered situations 
nere they have neither been defaced by 








" ture nor inundation, _ 

1 ME q@ae ancients are said to have buried 
" Mead in their own houses, whence, 
Jk ig to some, the origin of that 





0 t idolatr; consisting in the wor- 
Pp amongst the Jews 











i. t particularly determined. We 
: ; sf v a vy. 9 oF 20; vill, Vv. 30, 





‘move or alter. 
‘from the Gospel itself, that earthquakes, in 


irgil. Many of them still occur in va- 
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find that they had burial-places upon the 
highways, in gardens, and upon moun- 
tains. We read, that Abraham was 
buried with Sarah, his wife, in the cave 
of Macphelah, in the field of Ephron,* 
and Uzziah, King of Judah, slept with 
his fathers in the field of the burial 
which pertained to the kings.t+ 


~ * Gen: c. xxv. v. 9. 

* Chron. c. xxvi. 

The sepulchres of the Jews were, in the 
age of the crucifixion, of a nature to with- 
stand every attack of time. They were ex- 
cavations made in the heart of solid rocks, 
which even niga would scarcely re- 

ndeed, we ‘have evidence 





certain instances, had no power over them ; 
for the sepulchre of Joseph of Arimathea, 
made before the earthquake’ which accom- 
panied the crucifixion, is described, after 
‘that event had taken place, “ as his own new 
tomb, which he had hewn out of the rock.” 
—Matt. xxviii. v.60. Dr. CirarKke’s Tra- 


‘vels, vol. ii. part ii. page 541. 


Pd cg pont ao deaie on ay a la 

of ages effects no : ve defied 
and will moe! Ake attacks of teas, and con- 
tinue as perfect at this hour as they were in 
the first moment of their completion. Thus 
we are informed in sacred Scripture, ac- 


x page va bon 
“hen Sobepe died, © they euubelined him, 


and he was put ‘py +7 Zépa” in Egypt,” Gen. i. 
26.’ In the English version, the words are, 
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The primitive Greeks were buried in 
places prepared for that purpose in their 
own houses; but in after ages they 
adopted the judicious practice of esta- 
blishing the burial grounds in desert 
islands, and outside the walls of towns, 
by that means securing them from pro- 
fanation, and themselves from the liability 
of catching infection from those who had 
died of contagious disorders.* 

The Romans prohibited burning or 
burying in the city, both from a sacred 
and civil consideration, that the priests 
might not be contaminated by touching 
a dead body, and that houses might not 
be endangered by the frequency of fune- 
ral fires. 

The custom of burning the dead had 
its foundation laid deep in nature: an 
anxious fondness to preserve the great 
and good, the dear friend and the near 
relative, was the sole motive that pre- 
vailed in the institution of this solemnity. 
“« That seems to me,” says Cicero, “ to 
have been the most ancient kind of bu- 


rial, which, aécording to Xenophon, was _ 


used by Cyrus. For the body is returned 
to the earth, and so placed as to be co- 
vered with the veil of its mother.”+ 
Pliny also agrees with Cicero upon this 
point, and says the custom of burial pre- 
ceded that of burning among the Ro. 
mans.{ According to Montfaucon, the 





** he was put in a coffin:” that is to say, in 
one of those immense monolithal receptaeles, 
to which alone the ancients applied the name 
ZOPOE: these were appropriated solely to 
the burial of men of princely rank ; and their 
existence, after the expiration of three theu- 
sand years, is indisputably proved, by the 
appearance of one of them in the principal 
pyramid of Egypt —Dr. Ctarke’s Travels, 
vol. ii. part ii. page 514, 

_.* Rhenea insula est exigua et deserta, 
inter tam 4 Delo stadium, ubi monu- 
menta rum nam mortuum in Delo se- 
pelire fas neque cremare.—Strabo, lib. x ; 
apud Kirchman, de Funer. Rom. 1. ii. c. xx.; 
Potter, yol.ii. p.218. __ 

t At mihi quidem antiquissimum sepul- 
tum genus id fuisse videtur, quo apud Xeno- 
phontem Cyrus utitur. Redditur corpus 
terre et ita locatum et situm — Operi- 


mente matris obducitur.— Cie. de Leg. lib. 
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charches, and near 


judiciek to 
on Forest Trees, p. 265. London, 167°. 






custom of burning entirely ceased x 
Rome about the time of Theodorius the 
younger. When cremation ceased op 
the introduction of Christianity, the be. 
lieving Romans, together with the Ro. 
manized and converted Britons, woul 
necessarily, as it is observed by Mr, 
Gough, ‘‘ betake themselves to the use 
of sarcophagi, (or coffins,) and probably 
of various kinds, stone, marble, lead,” &. 
They would likewise now first place the 
body in a position due east and west, and 
thus bestow an unequivocal mark of dis. 
tinction between the funeral deposit of 
the earliest Roman inhabitants of this 
island, and their Christian successors, 
The usual places of interment were in 
fields or gardens,* near the highway, to 
be conspicuous, and .to remind the pas- 
senger how transient every thing is, that 
wears the garb of mortality. By this 
means, also, they saved the best part of 
their land : 


—— Experiar quid concedatur in illos 


Quorum Fiaminia tegitur cinis, atque Latina. 
Jud. Sat, I. 


The Romans commonly built tombs 
for themselves during their life time. 
Hence these words frequently occur in 
ancient inscriptions, V. F. Vivus Facit, 
V.S. P. Vivus Sibi Posuit, The tombs 
of the rich were usually constructed of 
marble, the ground enclosed with wills, 
and planted round with trees. But con- 
mon sepulchres were usually built below 
ground, and called hypogea. Tiere 
were niches cut out of the walls, ia 
which the urns were placed : these, from 
their resemblance to the niche of 3 
pigeon-house, were called columbaria. 

e custom of raising monuments (u- 
ring life is as universal as it is ancient. 
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quam longinquis bellis obrutos eru! cog- 
novere, tunc institutum.—Filin. Nat. His. 
lib. viii. c. 54. 
'* Our blessed Saviour chose the garden 
sometimé for his oratory, and, dying, for the r 
of his sepulture ; and we also do avouch, i 
r many weighty causes, that there are nove ra 
more fit to bury our dead in than in our gal ‘ 
dens and groves, where our beds may 
decked with verdant and fragrant fiowe'. 
Trees and perennial plants, the most natur®l 
and instructive hieroglyphics of our expected 
resurrection and immortality, besides a 
might conduce to the meditation of 
livin 5 aca Steen goffour cogitations from 
dwelling too. intently upon more vain and 
sensual objects: that custom of burying ® 
about them, especial) 
us cities, being both ¢ 
, indecent, and very p™ 


.— Evetyn’s Discou'# 
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Absolon. raised a pillar, having no chil- 
rals 


yi t Augustine says that the fu- 
- the Tekienus, in times of old, 
Ww 


ere performed with religious care; 
their burials celebrated, and their monu- 
ments. provided in their life time. Ter- 
tullian also alludes to this custom. 

It.is observed by Mr. Douglas, that 
the “burial places of the Romans in 
this kingdom are very rarely discovered, 
owing to their custom of interring their 
dead at no great distance from their 
stations, by the side of the public road, 
and in such situations as have been occu- 

by a succeeding people to modern 
times. Their principal town and cities 
are the actual residence of the present 
generation: hence, through the various 
changes of different people and different 
customs, their traces have long been de- 
; and. it is now only by accident 
we are indebted for. the few remains 
which this country has preserved.”’* 

The British custom of raising tumuli 
over their dead, continued till «fter the 
introduction of Christianity, and their 


or heap of stones, the cistvar, or stone 
chest, and the iromlec, or hanging stone. 
It that the funerals of the Gauls 
id Britons were sumptuous and magni- 
ent, and that those persons whom they 
ad ed during life, as well as their 
laves, were burnt with them in the fu- 
ral pile.t . 
That the Saxons, in common with 
tier northern nations, at one period 
| their dead, is unquestionable ; and 
it if was also their custom occasionally 
© erect barrows, or tumuli, over the 
ses, or the body of the deceased, is 











aR 


main in Lower Saxony, to attest the 
uth of this latter assertion. It would, 


in their rude state, paid little at- 
nto dignity of sepulture, except on 
ariciiar Occasions. ‘Tacitus, speaking 
me Germans, (and thence relatively 
‘wie Saxons,) describes them as de- 
‘what they deemed the ambition 
} Magmiicent funerals. 

#uere is, perhaps, no part of our na- 
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‘Antiquities which has given rise to 
nia or ti in ae? 142. 
Gera sunt pro Gallorum, magnifica 





piuosa, Omniaque que vivis corde 
hitrantur, in ignem inferunt, etiam 
Ac paullo supra hanc memoriam 
lientes, quos ab iis delictos esse con- 
Justis funeribus confectis, uni cre- 
justis funeribus confectis, uni 
itir.—Casar. de Bell. Gall. 1. vi. 
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qually certain. Many barrows still” 


more discussion than this. The reader 
who is desirous of more particular infor- 
mation relative to this subject, may at 
least find amusement in consulting the 
works of Slutheley, Douglas, and the Ar- 
cheologiz. 

The primitive Christians kept the 
corpse four days, Pelagia in Gregory of 
Tours, requests of her son that her 
corpse may not be buried till after four 
days, and we find the very coffin of the 
present age described in Durant.” 

The Romans appear to have used, in 
Britain, stone coffins for interment; as 
in several instances such have been found, 
containing bones accompanied by urns. 
or funeral vessels, apparently Roman. 
The earliest of these stone coffins were 
constructed in a rude manner, and out 
of numerous slabs of stone; but the 
improvement of forming the coffin out of 
one stone, by the labour of the mallet 
and chissel, was speedily introduced, and 
generally adopted by the affluent. Brick 
coffins, or sarcophagi, also were used 
by the Romans, at a very early period ; 


other modes of interment were the carned, # and coffins of burnt clay, assigned to the 


same people, have been found in this 
island. ‘The various modes of burial 
prevailing among the different nations 
which effected a settlement in Britain 
down to the time of Henry VIIL., are 
amply discussed by various writers men- 
tioned below.t 


However, it has not been ascertained © 


at what period the use of coffins was in- 
troduced into this country, but it appears 
from the following passage of our cele- 
brated antiquary, Mr. Strutt, that from 
very remote times our ancestors were 
interred in some kind of coffin :—* It 
was customary in the burials of Anglo- 
Saxons to leave the head and aboullete 
of the corpse uncovered till the time of 


er, ar to be likely, that the burial, that relations might take a last 


view of their deceased friend.” 
With us, says Mr. Harmer, the poor- 





* Corpus lotum et sindone obvolutum, — 


ac loculo conditum, veteres in cesnaculis, 
seu Tricliniis exponebant.—Durant de Ri- 
tibus, p. 225. : 

_. Les Chretiens interroient Jes corps 
comme les Juifs, Apres les avoir lavés ils 
les embaumoient, et y employoient plus de 
sean dit Tertullian, que Jes payens a 

rs sacrifices. Ils les enveloppoient de 
linge tres fin, ou d’etoffes de soie, quelques 
fois ils ‘les revetoient d’habits precieux.— 
Fleury Mours de.Chretiens, p.91. 

+ See Gough’s Sepul. Mon, vol.i.; Grose’s 
Preface to Antiquities of England. Archzeol. 
vol. ji, pp. 291. 300; Dugdale’s Warwick, 
vol. ii. p. 1046; Turner's Hist. of Anglo. 


' Saxons, vol. ii, | . 
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est people have their coffins: if their 
relations cannot afford them, the parish 
is at the expense. In the East, on the 
contrary, they are not at all made ase of. 
Turks and Christians agree in this,* 

The ancient Jews seem to have buried 
their dead in the same manner, neither 
was the body of our Lord, it shonld 
seem, put into a coffin, nor that of Eli- 
sha, whose bones were touched by the 
corpse that was let down a little after 
into his sepulchre.t 

The custom of funeral lamentation in 
hiring people to lament at funerals, is of 
very remote antiquity. Many passages 
in the Old Testament seem to allude to 
this. “ They roar and cry before their 

ds, as men do at the feast when one is 

ead.”’} 

A similar custom prevails to this day 
in Ireland, and in the East, where old 
women are hired to roar and cry at fu- 
nerals. 

A modern traveller thus describes one 
of these scenes: “ At the stated time 
the procession sets forward, the servants 
of the household move two and two be-* 
fore the bier which is borne on bass at 
at a little height from the ground. The 
male relations and the priests immedi- 
atel prepedte the body. On each side 
of the bier are two or three old women, 
lamenting aloud, detailing the dignities 
and virtues of the deceased, and interro- 
gating him as to his reasons for quitting 
the world.—Why did you die—you had 
money—you had friends—you had a 
fair wife—and many children— Why did 
you die?”"—These mourners are hired, 
and the common pay of each is five 
loaves, four jars of wine, half a cheese, a 
quarter of mutton, and about fifteen 
pence in money. Their howling is ex- 
tremely ludicrous, and has not even the 
semblance of grief. If the dead be a 


young woman, several girls in white pre- 


cede and follow the bier, and at intervals 
bodys real or artificial owers on the 
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dem sacra loca veniunt suorumque sept 









old Roman law, the place of intermen 
was without the walls. This practice of 
remoter burial continued till the age of 
Gregory the Great, when the priests be. 
ginning to offer prayers for the souls of 
the departed, procured leave, for their 
greater use and profits, that a liberty of 
sepulture might be in churches, or jy 
places adjoining to them ; which indy). 
gence was-granted by Gregory from, 
consideration that “ their friends and 
relations when they came to these sacred 
places, seeing their sepulchres, might re. 
member them, and pray to God fu 
them.*® 

Among those canons which seem to 
have been made before Edward the Con. 
fessor, the ninth bears the title, De non 
sepeliendo in ecclesiis, and begins witha 
confession that such a custom had pre. 
vailed but must be now reformed, and 
no such liberty allowed for the future; 
unless the person be a priest or some 
holy man, who by the merits of his past 
life might deserve a peculiar favour. 

However, at the first it was the nave or 
body of the church that was perinitted 
to bea oped of the dead, and chiefly 
under arches by the side of the walls. 

Lanfranc, archhishop of Canterbury, 
seems to have been the first, who brought 
up the practice of vaults in chancels, and 
under the very altars, when he rebuilt 
the church of Canterbury, about the 
year 1075.+ 

This gave ‘rise to the practice of fill 
ing our churches with dead bodies, which 
seems to be carried to greater excess it 
this country than in any other, and 3 
productive of oy Pee ; it was jud- 
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ciously observed shop Compton that 
“the church is for the living, and the 
church-yard for the dead.”} 





The monuments of the “mighty dead’ 
were held in the highest veneration by 


* Cum gravia peccata non deprimut, 
tunc prodest mortuis si in ecclesias sepelt 
untur, quia eoranr proximi, quoties ad e 



















tarum aspiciunt, recordantur et pro 
“Domino preces fundunt.—Gregor. |. 13.¢*: 





+ Ken. Par. Ant. 592, 593. 

t Faulkner’s History of Fulham, p. 23’. 
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ents, and the severest punish- tion of epitaphs is to perpetuate the ex- 
profes in on persons who vio- ample of, virtue, that the tomb of a good 
lated them; these regulations it would man may supply the want of his pre- 
be well to enforce in our own times, sence, and veneration for his memory 
when the most scandalous excesses are produce the same effect as the observa- 
committed in the cemeteries in the vici- tion of his life. To this end it is not al- 

‘of London, by monsters in Iuman ways necessary to recount the actions of 
form. ‘The details of these scenes are a hero, or to enumerate the writings of 


: ing to our feelings, disgraceful to a philosopher, to imagine such informa- 
aes, which we live, and call aloud tion necessary, is to detract from their 


for punishment and redress.* character, to suppose their works mor- 
y the ancient Roman law, those who tal, or their achievements in danger of 
3 “he i the sepulchres were punished being forgotten. The bare names of 
with death, banishment, condemnation such men answer every purpose of a 

- tothe mines, loss of members, according long inscription. 
- to circumstances; the original law is — This brevity was. adopted by the 
contained in the “ Novelle Leges Va- Greeks in their monumental inscriptions, 
lentiniani Augnsti,” and is well worth which are worthy of our imitation. They. 
. It willremaina lasting monu- merely inserted the name of the person 
ment of their humanity and good sense.t with these epithets—Good man! or Good 

It appears from the ancient salic laws, woman! Hail! thus :— 


tliat any person found guilty of exhuma- naidician conmmiecams 
tion, was banished from oat + and no XPHETE XAIPE. 

n was allowed to afford him any , 
re not even his own wife, and an son of Zeno, good man! Fare 
this rigorous punishment was continued 
till the relations of the deceased con- OAYTMITIAE 

to/his return to his former station gy 
Te: our ejadices,” says Dr. John- Olimpia, good woman! Farewell! 
“in favour of antiquity, deserve The Romans placed at the head of 
are : oct in the regulation of our their epithets the words —Dies Manibus, 
mp: seem entitled to more which they often expressed thus: D. M. 
rw regard, as wad were Pro- Sometimes their epitaphs were filled 
ake aume-iage ns the — de ag, With moral sentiments, and enriched 
eS nog ery sr = oo ie with fine specimens of sculpture and ar- 
| spent pani the st hays so — Sen not re rrrior eh to 
ee ~ the em ment of their tombs, but 
, also to the instruction of posterity by the 
denne? Bh)°dced that he who takes illustrious actions which they commemo- 
Bp indict ‘fo chard yey Fay aie him hoe yo me ow by the beautiful sentiments 
ited the deceased, whiose } roperty itis; Which they expressed. 
ra. ba oy can hw wo property. Buz Notwithstanding these e es, the 
‘the corpse itself, which has no style of epitaphs usually ado in this 
re owner (i ough a matter of great indecency), country has been too diffuse, and too 
) felony, unless some of the grave often degenerates into flattery and os- 
‘OMes De | an with it.—Hawk. c. 33.8. tentatious pa ric, thus affurding a 
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‘Be Peuier, etoit banni de la société des hom- dern writer to havea. | dis- 
ua ce que les parents consentirent tinet from our churches for the reception 


it defendu a tout le monde,et4 .o+4 mixture of the se il ‘objects of 
voir deeae, wi donner do pain ou Christian. and belief, as repre- 


evoir dans sa maison, un tel 
ard des autres et les autres étoient Sented-on modern tombs, must be shock- 


Pétat de nature, jusqu’au ing to every serious beholder.* _ 
étatett cessé par la composition. —— ae awe 
it des Lois, tom. * Besides, if one shal} seriously survey 
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pulchtis. Titulo, v. Potter, vol.. casily discern the vanity of our minds, veil- 


ed ander our fantastic habits ‘wnd.atires 
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In writing epitaphs one circumstance 
is to be considered ; their usual situation 
restrains them to a particular air of so- 
lemnity, and debars them from the ad- 
mission of all lighter and gayer orna- 
ments. It must, however, be confessed, 
that many modern inscriptions in the 
churches near London are composed in 
a bad style, being replete with common- 
place ideas, and in many instances are 
vulgar and ungrammatical. To remedy 
this disgracefu  praeincs it would be pro- 
per to submit all newly written inscrip- 





which, in times to come, will be rather pro- 
vocations to vice than imitations to 
virtue, and so the temple of God shall be- 
come a school-house of the monstrous ha- 
bits and attires of our present age, where~ 
mm taylors may find out new fashions, 
And what is worse, they bring into the 
church the memories of the heathen gods 
and goddesses with all their whirligigs,— 
Weever’s Fun. Mon.p. 11. 


A Sicilian Story. 
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tions to the inspection of the cle 
of the parish, by whose ‘means the 
might be rendered sufficiently correct tj 
public inspection.” — 
“The parish clerk,” says a moder 
critic, “is commonly called upon for, 
stave or two of verses, by every rusti 
that can raise a post and rail to the me. 
mory of his relation, and there are fey 
church-yards in the kingdom where tha 
favourite stanza—‘ Affliction sore long 
time I bore,’’ does not occur more than 
once. False wit is always misplaced, 
but. the.true seems to be exclude 
from the epitaph. Who can bear mer. 
riment on a tomb stone ? The tender 
and elegiac, or the manly and sever 
style seem to be best adapted to the mo- 
numental inscription, In our island 
there has certainly been no dearth of 
genius for monumental inscriptions.” 
T. Fautxnenr, 


Chelsea, Jan. 19, 1820. 





A SICILIAN STORY, WITH DIEGO 
BY BARRY 


SINCE the publication of his drama- 
tic scenes, the writer of these poems has 
made a rapid advance in public favour. 
His former little volume has passed into 
a second edition ; and, its companion, 
now before us, is eagerly sought for and 
read by all.who have an ear for harmony 
of numbers, and a taste for pure and fer- 
tile imagery, The dramatic scenes, with 
the exception of Werner( atly an 
imitation of Manfred) seemed. wholly 
derived from early models ; the present 

rositic from their ap- 
pronase f character to the produc- 
tions of living poets, remind us more fre- 


quently of conte wies, and of one in 
particular, the PL ey if not the saanorhe 


ee 
Cornwall is decidedly a copyist ; at 
imitations are not ike the fntd to i 


of 


Those feeble things,. 
With brine still dropping from their wings, 
Who tempt the heights of air in vain, 
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DE MONTILLA, AND OTHER POEMS. 
CORNWALL. 


perfect play ; yet from the correctness of 
sentiment, the eloquence of Janguage 
and true delineation of passion displayed 
in these fragments, we do not hesitate 
to pronounce that he would find no con- 
petitor among the men who now usurp 


possession of the stage; and we hope, for 
the sake of the ma taste, that he 
will at least make the e ment. 


To which of our early dramatists Mr. 
Cornwall chiefly inclines it is not easy to 
determine. ‘A cultivated mind may re- 
ceive a peculiar bias from closely study- 
ing the literature of a particular period, 
pursuing the same track of fancy, and in- 
dulgi in the same imagery which cha- 
eterise the whole of the writers of that 
period, without embracing any of the 
mannerism -of composition by which one 
is distinguished from the other. We 
think we catch a glimpse of Shakspeare in 
such passages as the following :— 

“The embreiderer, Moss, hag wroug!it ycu ' 


golden seat. 
‘Ody <P @ © . @ e ° 
Ase, Irishas been here, beloved ; she 
Is the Spring’s almoner, you know, and flings 
Unto the gubject world, dyed fow’rs, and sweets 
hands. is it not strange that some 
i), shun her favours? But we're felt thes, 






' ander and [ont. 


Tn his frequent reference to classic 
we sometimes fancy we ‘ri 
Fletcher, who also loved to tell 
: 7 re é 3 in a grove, 
y ‘ ” om, cf 
' icher’s Faithfix! Shepherdct 
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, Beaumont, whose pastoral 
ee much unlike the poem 


whence the above quotation is extracted : 


* Thou shalt stand 
Still as a rock, while I, to bless this feast, 
Will summon up, with my all-charmiag rod, 
| The of fountains, from whose wat’ry locks 
(Hung the dew of blessing and encrease) 
he greedy rivers take their nourishment.” 
Beaumont’s Masque of the Inner Temple. 
' Of Massinger, to whom we have heard 
him compared, Wé can discover scarcel 
any resemblance: for Massinger aim 
at a more elaborate structure of verse 
than that of any of his contemporaries ; 
| and is, the least defective in 
.. any writer of that era. 
n* has furnished something. 
_ There are some very sweet stanzas in 
| the first published volume, which are 
formed upon the model of his Hymn on 
_ the Nativity, relinquishing the last cou- 
plet. We will quote a stanza from each. 
“ It was the winter wild, 
While the ITeav’n-born child 
| All méanly wrapt in the rude manger lies; 
Nature in awe to him 
Had dofft her gaudy trim, 
: Wither great master so to sympathize s 
fe <-> Lo eee 
- with the Sun, t 
__», To wanton usty ly tag 


"4 Lie silent now, my lyre, 


) For all thy master’s fire 
r Isgone.—It vanish’d like the sammer sun, 
: “Brightly the passion rose, 


 And,’till its turbulent close, 
It shonsias bright, though all he wished was won.” 
ns iy A Song—B. Cornwall. 





* By-the-bye, we wonder that some pas- 
és of Milton have never been referred to 
ving the tone to the productions of the 
x Ke S choc of Poets. We should be. tempt- 
a ‘ asctibe many of Mr. Wilson’s fantas- 



















to such standards as the 


this, ‘what thing of sea or Tand? 
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SENG, and streamers waving, 

by all the winds that hold them play.” 

ee Samson, Agonistes. 
Many of his beautiful ones to pas 

ae this trom the hymn above alluded to: _ 

t peaceful was the night, 

inthe Prince of Light 

tign-of peace upon the exrth began ; 


athly | waters kist, 
Pring new joys to the mild ocean, 
‘. qs ”™ forgot ag Sree 


Fc on the charmed 





















A Sicilian Story. 





We will now d to an examina- 
tion of the "tg described at the head 
of our aftiele. : 

The outlines of the Sicilian Story are 
taken from the Decameron, Fourth 
day, Novel 5th. Ft may seem super- 
fluous to transcribe 0, but we 
will give the heads of his tale, and then 
show what use has been made of it in the 
poem. We must'first, however, remark, 
that no ic version of these novels 
can produce half the effect that the ori- 
ginal prose does upon readers of every 
class; their gréatest charm consists in 
the plain straight-forward way in which 
they are told; aud the ait of reality that 
they thus st must = ‘eniy ed in 
proportion as care is bestowed upon 
their embellishment. 

Three brothers, rich merchants of 
Messina, had a sister named Lisabetta, 
young, beautiful, accomplished, and un- 
married. They had also in their employ 
a very handsome youth, Lorenzo by 
name, a native of Pisa, upon whom, says 
Boccaccio, Lisabetta having frequently 
cast an eye, —“ avvenne, che egli le 
“ncomincio straniamente a piatere”—that 
is, it fell out that she became desperately 
enamoured of him; which Lorenzo per- 
ceiving, gave up every other little amour, 
and turned his theughts seriously to- 
wards making the most of his good for- 
tune. The affair had proceeded to some 
length, when one of the brothers, de- 
tecting Lisabetta in a nightly visit to 
Lorenzo’s chamber, counselled with the 
rest how they shonld revenge the in- 
jury done to their blood without at the 
satne time discovering their sister's 
shanie to the world. By mutual agree- 
ment, they concealed their knowledge of 
the fact, until taking an opportun fd 
enticing Lorenzo to some distance from 
the city, they all three set upon him in a 
loriely spot and murdered him, secretly 
interring the body. On their return, 


| they gave out that they had dispatched 


him to a distant part on matters of busi- 
ness, which, being an usual custom with 
them, was ge y believed; but‘ after 
some lapse of time, Lisabetta, being un- 
easy at her lover's silence and pri tfected AC 
absence, became i ortunate to 
know the cause. The brothers replied 
only by rude repulses ; until one. nig 
as shé lay alone in her chamber, an 
after'weeping and calling tpon her Lo- 
rérizo’s name,’ had sunk into sleep, his 
ag By disfigured form appeared to 
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his body was concealed. On the follow- 
ing morning, Lisabetta left her home, 
under pretence of taking a little excur- 
sion with a female friend, and both re- 
paired to the fatal spot, where, after re- 
moving the dry leaves, and digging where 
the earth peewee freshest, they disco- 
vered the , yet untainted by cor- 
ruption. Their intention was to 
remove it for more decent burial ; but 
fearing they should be observed, they 
contented themselves with separating the 
head from the trunk, and, wrapping it in 
a — carried ah off, cae covering the 
mangled co nwith earth. Lisa- 
betta, Shon che reached her brothers’ 
house, lamented bitterly over the sad 
memento of her unfortunate love ; but, 
after some time, becoming more tran- 
quil, she set about reg | it. with a 
rich cloth, and hid it in a flower-pot, 
poe gs Be yor upon it, and planting a 
sweet basil plant above. he plant, 
watered by her tears, grew and flourish- 
ed, and became the favourite object of 
her care. All the day long she was ac- 
customed to sit, and watch, and weep 
over it; until her brothers’ curiosity 
being aroused by her extraordinary con- 
duct, they privately removed the pot. 
Lisabetta, when she missed the shrine 
which contained the relic of her beloved, 
begged and entreated to have it restored ; 
her entreaties proving, however, un- 
availing, she fell sick, and, in the .mo- 
ments of delirium, raved of nothing 
else. The young men, marvelling greatly 
at the cause of this singular grief for the 
loss of an object apparently so unim- 
portant, at wes® turned the earth out 
of the pot, found. the cloth and the 


head in such a state of preservation as 
to them to whom it had belonged. 
at the sight, and the 


consequences, they buried the gl 
evidence of their guilt, and, privately 


tere, COT day. worse, -” 
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_ shié lives in madness, feeding on berrits 
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description of these moments of agony j; 
one of 


great power. 


“ Dark Guido came not all that night, while she, 
His young and secret bride, sate watching there; 
Pale as the marble columas. She searched around 
And ‘round, aod sickened at the revelry ; 
But if she heard a quick or lighter bound, 
Half ’rose and gaz’d, and o'er her tearful sight 
Drew her white hand to see his raven hair 
Come down in masses like the starless night, 
And ’neath each shortened mask she strove the 

while 
To catch his sweet, inimitable smile, 
Opening such lips as the boy Hylas wore; 
(He whom the wild and wanton vymphs of yore 
Stole from Alemena’s son.) But one and then 
Another passed, and bowed, and passed again. 
She looked on all in vain: at last, more near 
A figure came, and whispering in her ear— 

. 7 ° . . + 
It was her brother’s voice— Leoni !—no ; 
Tt could not be that he would jeer her so. 
He bieathed a name; ’twas *‘ Guido:’ tremblingly 
Shc sate and shrunk from his inquiring eye, 
But hid the mighty secret of her soul. 
Again—ah! then she heard her terrible doom 
Sound like a prophecy, and to her room 
Like a pale, solitary shade she stole.” 


The dream here mentioned is much in 
the same tenor as that of Lisabetta, ex- 
cept that Guido desires his Isabel to 
take out his heart and bury it beneath 
the hasil tree planted by them both. 
The rank luxuriance of the tree arising 
from its animal nourishment is thus por- 
trayed: . 

* And the tree grew and grew; and brighter grees 
Shot from its boughs than she before had seen, 
And softly with its leaves the west winds played: 
And she did water it with her tears, and talk 

As to a living spirit, and in the shade 

Would place it gently when the sun did walk 
High in his hot meridian, and she prest 

The boughs (which fell like balm) upon her breast. 
She never plucked a leaf, nor let a weed 

Within the shadow of its branches feed, 

But nursed it as as a mother guards her child, 
And kept it shelter’d from the ‘ winter wild :’ 
And so it grew beyond its fellows, and 

Tow’red in unnatural beauty, waving there 

And whispering to the moon and midnight air, 
And stood a thing unequalled ia the jand.” 


Isabel visits not again “ her favourite 
vale,” or any of the spots that reminds 
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her of “ the passi t,”” but even 
her last and bitter solace is denied her. 
Her brother, Leoni, - 





“* dug and found the heart unperished; 
RM cial ay . 7 : ‘ 
He found it where, like a great spell, it lay, 
And cursed and cast it to the waves away. 
That day the green tree wither'd, and she knew 
The solace of her mind was stol’n and gone: 
And then she felt that she was quite alone 
Tn the wide world : so, to the distant woods, 
And caverned haunts, and where the mounts? 

floods + ie bys 

Thunder unto the silent air, she fiew.” 


She lives in. solitude for months, 204 

























and heedless of the very changes of na- 


ture ‘ ' 
« Once, and once only was she seen, and then 


The chamois huater started from his chase, 
to look a moment on her face, 
And could not turn him to his sports again.” 


We shall conclude these extracts with 
the description of her return to the 
home of her infancy, and the deeply af- 
fecting recital of her dissolution. 

« at last she wandered home. She came by night. 
moon shot a sad and troubled light 


Amidst the mighty clouds that moved along. 
The moaning winds of Autumn sang their song, 


And shook the red leaves from the forest trees ; 
And subterranean voices spoke. The seas 

Did rise and fall, and then that fearful swell 
Came silently, which seamen know so well; 


And all was like an omen. Isabel 
Passed to the room where, in old times, she lay, 


. 


And there they found her at the break of day; 

Her look was smiling, but she never spoke 

Or motioned, even to say—her heart was broke: 
Yet in the quiet of her shining eye 

Lay death, and something we are wont to deem 
(When we discourse of some such mournful theme) 


Beyond the look of mere mortality.” 
‘The worship of Dian and the death 
Acis are_pastorals, founded on classi- 
cal fables, and contain some fine descrip- 
ve verses. The last day of Tippoo Saib 
usly sketched. One passage in 
have seen embodied by the greatest 
master of an art to which poetry 
ch indebted. Our readers will 
perceive the allusion. | 
oe eo». “ He grasp’d his sword 
his last, faint, useless blow, and then 
ess.” 
fl : subject of the Falcon, perhaps the 
most fascinating narrative of the most fas- 
inating of all narrators, is. given by way 
fargument to its dramatic imitation in 
he we rds of one of those’early and now 
bsolete English translations which have 
nly transfused the simplicity of Ita- 
story into our language, with greater 

























delity than the versions of later periods. - 


; mpsingnese, which perhaps is 

wing to their antiquity, is part 

merit....The tale of the Falcon 
mmed up. 
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ing him as her husband in marriage, and 
made him a man of wealthy ions.” 

In the novel Giovanna (the Giana of 
the drama), is at firsta wife, but subse- 
quently a widow, and the ruin of Frede- 
rigo is occasioned by the feasts and en- 
tertainments on which he lavished his 
fortune in the hope of dazzling and se- 
ducing her; whereas in the piece the 
poverty of the cavalier is ascribed to his 
refusal to consent to a match proposed 


to him by his patron or guardian, and 
the cause that kept the | * aloof so 
long,” is said to be pride. e former 


is an arbitrary alteration, but the latter 
may have arisen from the incorrectness 
of the old translation, which uses the 
term “ hatred,” a term not to be found 
in Boccaccio; Giovanna herself remark- 
ing to her lover, that her unshaken chast- 
ity was, perhaps, misinterpreted by him, 
and that he might have attributed her 
previous behaviour to harshness and 
cruelty. There is something peculiarly 
attractive in the noble mind of a woman 
who, “‘ non meno onesta, che bella,” has 
sufficient spirit and virtue to resist the 
unlawful solicitations of the rich suitor, 
and generosity enough to reward the 
tried attachment of the poor devotee. 
—Boccaccio has matched the chastity 
of the one against the chivalry of 
the other, and just so much we think 
is wanting in the ingenious little sketch 
before us. 

The following sentiment is original, 
and expressed in language better suited 
to the stage than the ue ne portion 
of these'scenes generally affords: 

" ‘* Like to this, 
In a great city the cathedral clock, 
Lifting its iron tongue, doth seem to stay 
Time for a moment, while it calls aloud 
To student’s or to sick man’s watchful ear, 
“ Now goes the midnight.” 

We can-afford room but for one more 
quotation from the part where Frederigo 
avows his generous sacrifiee. | 

Fred. Madame, you came to visit me—to feast : 
Tt was my barest hour of poverty. 
T had not one poor coin to purchase food. 
Could I for shame confess this unto you ? 
I saw the descending beauty whom I loved 
Honouring my threshold with her step, and deign 
To smile on one whom all the world abandoned. 
Once Thad been her lover, how sincere 
Let me not say: my name was high and princely: 
My nature had not quite forgot its habits: 
I lov’d you still: I feitit—Could I stoop __ 
And say how low and abject was my fortune, 
And send you fasting home! Your servant would 
Have scorned me. Lady,even then I swore 
That I would feast you daintily : I did, 
My noble Mars, thou wast a glorious dish | 
Which Juno might have tasted. 

Gio. Whatis this?: °. 
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Fred. We feasted on that matchless bird, to 
which 
The fabulous Phenix would have bow’d. Brave 
bird ! 
He has redeemed my credit. 


Gyges and Diego de Montilla are 
written in the octave measure, to which 
the public attention has been recently 
attracted by the fragment of Whistle- 
craft, Beppo, and the far-famed Don 
Juan: we like neither the subject nor 
mode of imitation ; yet it is due to the 
writer of these poems to state that no- 
thing is to be found in them which re- 
seubles the frigid, demoralizing tone of 
the last mentioned licentious publica- 
tion, although here and there an allusion 
might be spared without diminishing the 
humour of the descriptions, or weaken- 
ing the effect of the poetry. We have 
pleasure in transcribing from the first of 
these poems some incidental reflections, 
which, while they partake of the style of 
Childe Harold, also remind us of a bet- 
ter school of morals, and perhaps of 
imagination ;—a school, which, in its 
mingled mass of grand conception and 
failing execution, always displays 

“ A sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 


And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.”* 


The stanzas from Gyges are those that 
follow, and we are not certain that we 
have yet selected any thing from this 
volume of so high an order of poetry : 


** It is a chilling thing to see, as I 

Have seen, a man go down into the grave, 
Without a tear, or ev'n analter’d eye; 

Oh ! sadder far than when fond women rave, -~ 
Or children weep, or aged parents sigh, 

O’er oné whom art and love doth strive to save 
In vain ; man’s heart is sooth’d by every tone 
Of pity, saying he’s not quite alone! 


“ I saw a pauper once, when I was young, _ 
Borne to his shallow grave ; the bearers trod 


On the rough boards the earth was gaily flung: 
Methought the prayer which gave him to his God 


Was coldly said :—then all, passing away, 

Left the scarce coffin'd wretch to quick decay. 

Tt was an autumn evening and the rain 
Had ceased awhile,but the lond winds did shriek 

And call'd the deluging tempest back again: 








A Sicilian Story. 


[ Feb, 1, 


invention. In the S tor we hare 
the story of ayouth who, disgusted with, 
haughty and capricious beauty, traps. 
ferred his attentions to her humble an 
more amiable sister. But the triumph 
of Addison's heroine is the triumph of 
mind, and his hero is converted, afte 
the ardour of his first attachment has , 
little subsided, by the full conviction of 
those superior qualities which have beep 
gradually but silently working their way 
to his heart ; whilst Diego de Montilla 
is subdued by a sudden impression, «, 
gleam of that sad truth” which darts 
across his mind, with the force of ay 
electric shock, that whilst he is consum- 
ing his days in hopeless retrospection, 
the young, the innocent Aurora, who 
“ never told her love,” is dying for him, 
This, though it be notan ordinary event, 
is not an unnatural one: so true it is 


that absence, which makes the feeble 


waver, and the capricious stray, some- 
times acts upon the affections with the 
power of a spell, when the _heartless- 
ness and indifference of strangers force 
our thoughts to rest upon the remen- 
brance of those éndearments which, 
when they might have been ours, we 
spurned, and which distance now de- 
bars us from reclaiming. 

From this. poem we must refrain from 
making any extracts, although we could 
cite many stanzas of great merit: suf. 
fice itto say, that the author has mz 
naged with great dexterity a measure of 
more than ordinary difficulty ; but we 
must still repeat that we regret to see 
any imitation, however qualified, of a 
style of composition which mixes up de- 
rision with pathos, and trifles with the 
best feelings of our natare. 

The tone of melancholy which pre 
vailed in all, but the more recent produc- 
~ tions of the most celebrated poetic ge- 
nius of our times made every inditer of 
verses affect to be ive; in order, like 
Master Stephen, to be in the fashion. 
With the unhappy person to whom ve 
allude (unhappy on ~~ imany accounts,’) 


* A friend of the writer of aber 
spent’ an hour or two, several months 49° 
in re ei poneeee grounds a 
tached to the € edifice which we 

he any of this eccentri¢ 
; it.as then display 

desolation which 1 
) some seventeen years siX* 
he quitted it with reflections that ¥ 
hope he has not forgotten. 

“ Thro’ thy battlements, Newstead, the bolo 
‘Thou; the hall of wy fathers, art gone to dec? 
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this air of sorrow was not affected, and 
we fear that the writer, who is only 
known to the generality of his readers 
hy the name of y Cornwall, assumes 
no poetic licence when he indulges in 
the same tone of despondency. We be- 
-jieve we are not mistaken in ascribing 
the cause to ill-health. One of his beau- 
 tifal occasional poems intimates, if we 
read it rightly, an intention of leaving 





Iu thy once smiling garden, the hemlock and thistle 
Have choak’d up the rose, which fate bloom’d in 


the way. 
, « ¢ * * * * SI 
Fr + . + * . * 


| a Shades of heroes, farewell! your descendant de- 


-partiog, 
| From the seat of his ancestors, bids you adieu ! 
Abroad, or at home, your remembrance imparting 
New courage, he’}i think upon glory and you. 


z Though gh a tear dim his eye at this sad separation, 
"Tis nature, not fear, that excites his regret; 

| -Pardistant-he goes, with the same emulation, 
The fame of his fathers he ne’er can forget.” &c. 


1620] New Conjectures relative to the Author of Junius. 


this country, for a period not ex- 
pressed, 

“« To see the blue and cloudless day 

Shine on the fields of Italy.” 


The land, from whose stores of litera- 
ture he has drawn so copiously, and 
whose natural beauties he has painted in 
such vivid colours, when seebubiy yet 
unseen, will suggest many kindred asso- 
ciations to his creative fancy. We have 
derived so much gratification from the 
exercise of his talents, that we cannot 
conclude without expressing our humble 
wishes that the benign climate he is 
about to visit, will restore to his frame 
that vigor of which, if we may judge 
from these specimens, his mind has lost 
nothing, and we shall then be content to 
sacrifice some portion of that deep feel- 
ing which now, if our suspicions be 
correct, 3 


“ Like the gay glories of the tulip’s flower, 
Springs from disease engendered at the root,”* 





* Anonymous, 
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MR. EDITOR, 
HAVING for many years considered 
the long agitated question concerning 
the author of me Lowers of Junius, 
more as a matter of literary speculation 
than historical doubt,-I naturally felt 


vhat anxious to place my humble 
inion. on record together with those 
iters who seem to have regarded the 
ect asone of national importance ; 
hat istosay, if we are to judge of the 
aland perseverance with which they 
ave prosecuted the inquiry. I should 
Ve ac ordingly hazarded a few remarks 
this controversy some months ago, 
iad itnot been for a desire of seeing the 
of your correspondent assum- 
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ated,..for I could then have the 
‘of his data to comment on, while I 
ted a reply to the additional facts or 
mats he has to adduce. As it is high 
lat the public mind should be set 
on this point, which has afforded 

Droit 


respond ing apparently 
td the topic just as he had pro- 
hic far into its merits, to 
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TO THE AUTHOR OF JUNIUS. 


that “ Who was Junius?” “is not dead 
but sleepeth,” I shallabstain from com- 
menting on his observations, until they 
assume a more tangible shape ; and, re- 
jecting the air of mystery with which so 
many Others approach this intricate 
question, beg leave at once to deelare it 
as my opinion that the “ Letters of Ju- 
nius” were written by EpmunD BurRKE. 
After having thus unceremoniously di- 
vulged my secret, it next remains for me 
to state a few of those reasons which have 
led to.a declaration that is likely to meet 
with so much incredulity amongst a very 
considerable class of readers in this coun- 
try. As an examination of the number- 
less pamphlets, tracts, and essays, which 


ure of “ Who was-Junius?”——have exhausted the ingenuity of some, 


and the patience of many more, in the 
above interesting pursuit, would most 
probably exclude this epistle from a place 
In your rolewle a I shall adopt 
a more ent part, by cuntining my 
Pt an, a cursory notice of Mr. 
Roche’s ‘ Inquiry,” published in 1812, 
soon after Woodfall’s edition of Junius 
made its appearance, an event which gave 
rise to a t variety of publications ; 
amongst-these, none had a greater claim 
to attention than the one I have just. 
named, It is scarcely uecessary to. add 
that I have chosen this volume more from 
the coincidence of its statethents with my 
own opinions, long entertained on the 
subject, than any other circumstance, 
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while the fact of the book's never being 
noticed in your pages, will, I presume, 
entitle it to that distinction in the present 
instance. As a further indacement to my 
adhering to the arguments and conclu- 
sions of Mr. R. it is proper to add that 
he has availed himself of all the material 
points connected with the subject, in tle 
political history of Junius and Mr. 
Burke, necessary fur making out a case, 
on which the public may fairly ground 
the strongest possible presumptive proof, 
as to the identity of the two characters. 
With respect to positive evidence, | am 
inclined to believe it will never be gene- 
rally admitted outside the walls of a 
court of justice, an object to which we 
shall, I fear, look in vain at this remote 
period of time from the original publica- 
tion. 

After having very satisfactorily com- 
bated the popular error, that Mr. Burke 
was not Junius, because the two writers 
differed in style, by several apposite al- 
lusions to the orator’s early facility 
of imitating Dr. Lucas of Dublin, in his 
patriotic letters, at the age of nineteen, 


80 as to deceive the keenest judges, and, . 


subsequently in his still more successful es- 
say, entitled aVindication of Natural So- 


ciety, which fora posthumous work 
of Lord Bo igbroke, and which, a con- 


oamerey critic declared to be the most 
pe 


ect men which “ will per 
ever eatotehs art,” adding on t ‘abe 
rs “in it we have all the qualities 
which disti h the ; or, we may 
indeed say, the genius of that able writer, 
is, as it were, concentrated and brought 
pte 8 before pM ak men geet 
ceeds strengthen nion citing 
several passages from the well Aer 3 

mphlets published in 1771, entitled 


ae eel the Present Discontents,”’ . 
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portance of healing party animositie, 
opinion on the Civil List Debt, Influence 
of the Crown, the Middlesex Election, 
4 many pee 
rom the foregoing ground, on which 
Mr. Roche has ate very formidable 
stand, he rather ascends by his succeeding 
efforts to establish the fact of Mr. Burke 
having been the author of those celebrat. 
ed letters. ‘The second proof of identity 
is drawn from the singular fact, that those 
defects of style and grammar, vicious 
arrangement, and bad taste, according to 
the established rules for correct and ele. 
gant writing, by which both writers were 
distinguished, are the leading and almost 
only defects which occur in the writings, 
both of Burke and Junius. That thes 
were not the effect of design, the author 
very truly asserts, and afterwards proves 
by numerous quotations that they ru 
through the works of both, from one 
end tothe other; while in‘ the midst of 
this part of the inquiry, Mr. R. observes 
“Had. no other reasons for thinking 
that the letters of Junius were written 
by Mr. Burke, the inference arising from 
this species of construction, would be 
wholly satisfactory to my mind.” Itis 
also worthy of particular notice, that 
such expressions as, from hence,—from 
whence—from thence, occur in all parts 
of the writings of Burke and Junius, 
although they were even at that period 
inted out as redundancies of style by 
. Johnson. Their method of conclad- 
ing sentences with monosyllables and 
other words of trifling meaning wa 
another coincidence that greatly distin- 
guished both writers. The examples 
cited to prove this analogy are scarcely 
less numerous than'these which precet- 
ed them ; “of it,” says Mr. R. “ was % 
t a favourite with Junius and with 
| that they use it instead of its, not 


Seen a and; Vetta al parts of Od 
ces.” ‘The last peculiarity noticed 


by the author, and incidental to both 


| writers is, the use of ** whether or n°, 


for whether or not, of which several et 
amples occur in the works of Mr. Burkt 
as well as those of Junius. -* 
\ Having said thus much as to similarity 
of style,1 shall content myself with refer- 


eeeroperenieny so 1 any further 
i ‘ithe elucidation of this qué 


' tions to’ the essay itself, and 
shortly to'state a few more circumstar 


8, such as the im- 


’ ees; ‘greatly to corroborate fh 
suthor'sprevious opinion: armor Ne 
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1620.) 
the Public Advertiser, a paper 
argh Mr. Burke was robe to 
during many years, appeared on 
eed of October, 1767, fifteen months 
before the publication of the first Junius. 
This paper was written in the form ofa 
e, and called a grand council upon 
the affuirs of Ireland, after eleven ad- 
journments. In an immediate reply to 
this spirited satire, attributed to Lord 
Shelburne, and also published in the Ad- 
vertiser, a direct attack is made on Mr. 
Burke, under the character of Brazen. 
This was followed as quickly by a letter 
from Junius, in which he not only at- 
tacks Lord S. with more virulence than 
_ he had any one in the dialogue, but al- 
| most replies in direct terms to the stric- 
' tutes on Brazen or Mr. Burke. Mr. R. 
concludes with some additional remarks, 
 allin favour of his arguments, by stating 
his, conviction that both the above com- 
munications, acknowledged to have been 
sent by Mr. Woodfall’s private corre- 
! Pog C., were written by Mr. 
e 


‘* We all know,” says the author, 
“how unmercifully Junius has belabour- 
ed the Duke of Grafton and Lord Bute: 
fom Whom could this be more naturally 
cted than from Mr. Burke? It was 

he secret influence of the latter, and 
0 the desertion of the former, that he 
mew they were indebted for the dis- 
ssal of Lord Rockingham’s adminis- 
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In w come to by far the most con- 
ining part of this inquiry, in which 
the author thinks he sets the ** contro- 
efsy concerning Junius for ever at 

i. be as brief as possible 





res ra 1 E-sh SsiDI 
in detailing the circumstance to which it 






is. On the 24th of November, 
his present Majesty opened the 
| with a speech, in which the at- 
of the legislature was seriously 
| to the high price of corn, and a 
mendation made to alleviate the 
‘evils ari from that calamity. 
address to that speech being 
‘im the usual manner, it was warm- 
borted by Mr. Secretary Conway : 
ch , Mr. Burke stood up, and deli- 
very eloquent and elaborate ora- 
i reply. Four or five days after, 
ie 29th of November, Mr. Wood- 
licly, and in very complimentary 
acknowledged a communication 
ve 2 > CO t C., and, 
lowing day, apologizes for not 
his article, owing to its being 
ate a nature, that the editor 
ted Hot insert it, if not permitted to 
“iW Monguty Mac.—No. 73. 
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make such changes in certain expressions 
as might take off the immediate offence, 


without hurting the meaning. On the 
Sth of December, a letter appeared in 
the Public Advertiser, in which, after 
— himself to be one of a party who 
t for their amusement, in a sort of 
Political Club, the writer, signing him- 
self Y. Z., says, “ The following is a 
mere jcu desprit, which I threw out at 
one of our late meetings, and it is at 
your service, if you think it can afford 
the least entertainment to your readers.” 
The communication thus alluded to, by 
Y. Z. or C. and which he positively as- 
serts to have been spoken by himself, at 
one of the late meetings of his Political 
Club, is neither more nor less than the 
foregoing speech of Mr. Burke, which, it 
now appears, was sent to Mr. Woodfall 
by his private correspondent C., the sig- 
nature always used by Junius in his pri- 
vate notes, four or five days after Mr. 
Burke had delivered it in the House of 
Commons!!! The only difference be- 
tween the speech quoted at length by 
Mr. Roche, and that to be found in the 
second volume of Mr. Woodfall’s Junius, 
consists in substituting the words Com- 
mittee, Society, Advice from the Chair, 
&c., for Ministry, Administration, House 
of Commons, &c.; also, of some passages 
which the Editor of the Public Adver- 
tiser was afraid to publish, on account, 
as he thought, of their libellous ten- 
dency. 

Not only is the above speech to be 
found in the Parliamentary Debates pub- 
lished in 1772, when the peivtiege of re- 
porting the proceedings of both Houses 
was allowed, but it also ed in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1767, under 
the head of “ a curious speech spoken at 
the opening of a late sessions.” In addi- 
tion to ‘the fact of Mr. Burke having 
been a frequent contributor to that work, 
this insertion of the speech completely 
decides its authenticity, and it has in fact 


~ never been disputed either by Mr. Burke 


himself, or any of his ee ag 
Previous to his answering the objec- 
tions that have been made to his hypo- 
thesis, and some additional reasoning in 
support of them, the author observes, 
“when the conclusions suggested by 
these last documents (the speech and se- 
veral of the private notes of Junius to 
Mr. W ye — coupled with ‘sag 
ing numerous examples o 
similarity of style, and coincidence of 
opinion, which the reader has alread 
seen ; but, more particularly, when it is 
remembered that the coincidence, as I 
Vor, XIIL. 2B 
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have incontrovertibly shewn, extends 
even to their very faults and defects, I 
am persuaded that the results of the 
whole, in every fair and candid mind, 
will be a full conviction that the Letters 
of Junius were written by Mr. Burke.” 
Considering the deep and permanent 
interest Mr. Burke had in carrying the 
secret through life, and into his grave, 
I do not, by any means, wonder that the 
author of this essay should draw an in- 
ference highly favourable to Mr. B.'s 
being the writer of those renowned Let- 
ters, from the circumstance of his spon- 
taneous denial of it to Dr. Johnson, 
well knowing, as he did, the penetration 
of the latterin. such matters, and that 
he had considered him as Junius, long 
before the gratuitous disavowal was 
made, Upon this subject of spontane- 
ous denial, I have to state, that, it was 
not confined to Mr. Burke alone, but 
extended to the other members of his 
family. A friend of the great orator, 
now in this metropolis, and whom I have 
occasionally the pleasure of meeting, 
feels unequivocally convinced that. Junius 
and Mr, Burke were one and the same 
person. Amongst various anecdotes and 
facts related by him in support of his 
opinion,, is that of Mrs. Burke having, 
in consequence of a report circulated 
after his decease, called upon most of 
his political friends, for the express pur- 
pose of assuring them that her late hus- 
and was not the author of Junius! The 
same amiable and entertaining n- 
e, who was also intimate with Dr. 
ohnson, Goldsmith, and the other mem- 
bers of the literary club which Mr. 
Burke irradiated by his eloquence and 
wit, has informed me that the late Mr. 
Woodfall, once at a select evening party, 
when pressed to give his opinion who he 
really thought was the writer of the Let- 
ters, after having evaded the question 
for some time, at length said, I cannot 
name the author, gentlemen, as I did 
me Lge him, but 1 ay you : 
oast; upon winch he filled his glass, an 
unk t Health of pMUND Burke! 
ions introduced by Mr. Roche, in 
very ingeniously meets, an J 


of other facts and ob- 


tainly tend to confirm the author's pre. 
vious assertion, as to the identity of the 
two writers. Amongst those, the man. 
ner in which the difference in their pojj. 
tical creeds, Mr. Burke's prosecution of 
Woodfall, &c. are accounted for, and ey. 
plained by the author, are the most jp. 
teresting. But having trespassed w 
long on your time, I must hasten to the 
end of this communication. Other pe. 
culiarities of expression, such as ploying 
Jast and loose, opening one's-self on 4 
question or affair, &c. are also noticed 
as found in beth writers. Mr. Burke is 
besides, the only writer whom the av. 
thor knows to have ever quoted the pa 
sage from Lucan, in which Stat nominis 
umbra occurs, and which many classical 
scholars had considered as a compositiun 
of Junius himself. Mr. Roche very 
properly lays great stress on the circum. 
stance of Mr. Burke's contemporarie,, 
of almost every description and clas, 
not grennlin Mr. Horne Tooke, attri- 
buting the Letters to him. That Ju- 
nius was an Irishman, there is cons- 
derable evidence throughout the essay 
upon which I have founded these desu!- 
tory remarks, but in nothing so much 
as the very far-fetched allusion contain- 
ed in one of his letters to Lord North, 
wherein the writer says, ‘he has de- 
graded even the name of Luttrell.” At 
all times unintelligible to Englishmen, 
the above phrase is now obsolete in Ire- 
land, where it originated in consequence 
of a belief amongst the Catholic popt 
lation, that it was owing to the tre 
chery of an officer named Luttrell 
that James the Second lost the battle of 
the Boyne. 

Thus, Mr. Editor, have I given yous 
few reasons to justify the opinion of Mr. 
Burke haying been the author of thov 
celebrated Letters: and without any wish 
of interfering with the surinises or spe- 
culations of others, much less pretent- 
ing to have made any very extraordinary 
discovery, I leave the further discussion 
of it to your correspondent alluded to 
in the early part of my letter, and in 
conclusion have only to repeat my settled 
conviction that the Leiters of Juni 
were written by Epmunp Burke. 

~. Tam, &c. E. B 
Leicester Square, Jan. 1, 1820. 
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ceeding to notice this work, we should 
be under the sad necessity of paying a 
last tribute to the enterprising author, 
in whom the world of science and philan- 
thropy has sustained an almost irrepar- 
able loss; when we consider the pains 
he took to prepare himself for the ardu- 
ons task of exploring Africa, together 
with his physical and moral aptitude for 
i that most Aiietous vocation, this esti- 
| mate of Mr. B.'s merits will not, we 
| think, be disputed by any one. Much, 
’ however, as we Ought to deplore his un- 
timely fate, it is indoubtedly consolatory 

> toreflect, that the spirit of inquiry, so 
peculiar to the age, is steadily directed 
to that vast continent; and considering 
the many risks incurred by those who 
the wishes of the benevolent and 
jlosophical in Europe, no praise ought 
to be withheld from the courageous indi- 
viduals who have little else asa reward for 
their labours, and to whose ardent and 
emulative minds, it is far more grateful 
an pecuniary recompence or worldly 
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ages. 

That such was the character of Mr. 
the following brief notice of his valua- 
ife, short as it was, will amply de- 

e, al 
John Lewis Burckhardt was born of 
ighly respectable parents, at Lausanne ; 
though his father’s life began with the 
; pspects, they were blighted by 
he French revolution; from the com- 
eicement of whieh, he was involved in 
‘series of Sroaght bi that had, at - 
ime, nearly brought him to the scaffold. 
=A Faetered into a Swiss corps in the 
ay of Great Britain, the elder Mr. B. 
ainider the necessity of leaving’ his 
umily’at Basle, where his son Lewis re- 
laiied tintil 1800, when, being then 16 
ars of age, he’ was placed in the uni- 
sity of Leipsic; and after a stay of 
arly four years there, went to that of 
wttinigen. In hoth places he seems 
°” @& © tive meritéd the highest character, 
a8 to his private conduct and great 
the pursuit of knowledge. en 
- ation was completed, the young 
ius i at retur 1 to his family at Basle, 
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7 tive mind was not likely to 

5 J rentintorpid. But his ambition had a 
aim than that of mounting a 

brscaling a wall; and he had, 
nO predilection for the French 
sermany. Our hero, forso he 
to be called, therefore deter- 
idd one more to the number of 
youth who sought an asy- 


fit England during the period of the 
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ft is ‘truly Iamentable that in pro- 


"upon which his offer was 


French domination in their own coun- 
try. Accordingly he first visited the 
British metropolis in July, 1806; 
amongst his letters of introduction one 


was fortunately addressed to that patron — 


of science, the venerable president of 
the Royal Society. Sir Joseph Banks 
happened also to be an active member of 
the African Committee, and it is pro- 
bably to this coincidence that we are in- 
debted for the subsequent offer of Mr. 
B.’s services ; they were tendered, after 
the association had determined, in con- 
sequence of Horneman’s communica- 
tions, to prosecute its discoveries in the 
northern parts of Africa. The opening 
afforded by these seems to have been too 
tempting to be neglected by the enter- 
prising Burckhardt ; he therefore made 
an offer of his services through Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, undismayed by the repre- 
sentations which Dr. Hamilton, the then 
acting secretary to the institution, made, 
as to the dangers he was likely to en- 
counter in so perilous an undertaking, 
The youthful enthusiast persevered, 
ladly ac- 
cepted. This occurred in May, 1808. 
On the January following he received 
his instructions, having diligently em- 
pe! ew the interval in London and Cam- 

ridge, in the study of the Arabic, and 
also of those sciences most necessary in 
the proposed situation. He allowed his 
beard to grow, and assumed the Oriental 
dress, attending lectures in chemistry, 
astronomy, “mineralogy, medicine, and 
surgery. The leisure afforded from those 
pursuits was occupied in making long 
journies on foot, bareheaded, in the heat 


.of the sun, sleeping upon the ground, 


and living upon vegetables and water !! 
It was determined that Burckhardt 
should first proceed to Syria, for the 
double advantage of learning the purest 
Arabie, and of acquiring an habitudé of | 
Oriental’ manners, remote from those 
countries that were afterwards to be- 
come the scene of his researches, and con- 
sequently without much risk of being so 
easily recognised. After a stay of two 
years in Syria, he was directed to visit 
Cairo, and thence proceed with the Fez- 
zan caravan to Mourzouk, whence he 
was to be enabled to depart for the in- 
terior. | 
Having sailed from Cowes on board a 
merchant ship, in March, 1809, Burck- 
hardt arrived at Malta in the following 
month. From that island he opens ¢ 
correspondence with his venerable pa., 
tron. The first letter, dated April 22. 
1809, merely details whatever came un. 
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der his observations while -at Valetta, 
where he received the attentions of Sir 
Alexander Ball, its late worthy governor. 
The next intelligence which the asso- 
ciation received from their traveller, gave 
a detailed account of his progress from 
Malta to Aleppo ; and although we have 
no room for any extracts from that long 
communieation, the style and manner of 
relating the occurrences of bis journey, 
afford considerable promise of future ex- 
cellence as a writer of travels. We can- 
not, however, avoid applauding that part 
of Mr. B.'s conduet, showing the prudent 
way in which the sécret of his intended 
peregrination was kept, not to mention 
the ingenuity which enabled him to 
reach the Syrian capital in a Turkish 
dress without a discovery of his ulterior 
object, either at Malta, or in the re- 
mainder of the voyage. We mention 
this circumstance as a material point to 
be observed by all those who enter into 
similar undertakings, as an imprudent 
disclosure made in any part of the Medi- 
terranean, might be fatal to the success of 
the best laid exploratory enterprise. 
Mr,’ Burckhardt remained two years 
and a half in Syria, during which time, 
in addition to his daily acquirements in 
the Arabic language and Oriental man- 
ners, he made some occasional excur- 
sions into the adjacent countries, visit- 
ing Palmyra, Damascus, &c. A sketch 
of his travels at that period, is commu- 
nicated in his letters to Sir Joseph 
Banks and Mr. Hamilton, copious ex- 
tracts from which are given by the editor 
of this volume. The following extract, de- 


scribing the us condition of Da- 
my when visited by the writer, serves 
to give a tolerably fair idea, not only of 


’ Tshould less 


Porte demands supplies, and nothing by 
supplies; and the Pasha, to satisly her, 
must press upon the industry of his syb. 
jects. He who is the well-wisher of his 
people, who contents himself with the ordj. 
nary revenue, and who lets justice preside 
in his councils, wil] undoubted}y incur his 
sovereign’s displeasure, "not because he js 
just, but because his justice prevents him 
from plundering and transmitting a portion 
of the acquired plunder of the Divan. T) 
save his existence,. he has nothing lef 
but silently to resign his: unhappy sub ects 
to the rod of a succeeding despot, or to de. 
clare himself a rebel, and to contend with 
his rival, until the Porte, convinced of the 
difficulty of deposing him, patiently waits 
for a more favourable opportunity of effect. 
ing her purposes, These principles are ap- 

icable to. all persons in office, from the 
”asha down to the Shikh of the smallest vil- 
lage; and it isto them that the rapid decay 
of Turkey is chiefly to be ascribed. It re. 
quires but one year’s reign of a man like 
Djezzar to destroy the benefits of a four 
years’ government of a Yussef. The rapidi- 
tity, however, with which ease and wealth 
are seen to re-flow into the re-opened chan- 
nels of industry, prove that Syria, on the 
downfall of the Turkish empire, would soon 
regain its former lustre,” 


We cannot omit another paragraph 
from the same letter, in which the imper- 
fect mode of sending our travellers out, 
with means totally inadequate to the im- 
portant object of their missions, is 
strongly exemplified. This arises, a 
the writer of these cursory remarks 
pointed out, above eight years ago, from 
the want of more liberal support being 

ted to the African Institution, the 
unds of which are generally ina very 
dilapidated state, from the number of 
calls‘made on its liberality. What, for 
instance, can be more humiliating to 4 


. public body, or annoying to its servants, 


than such a declaration as this ? 
‘Jam at last under the disagreeable ne 
cessity of telling you, tags 
every economy in expence ve spent mj 
pg farthing. I performed my travels 
throughout in the garb of a pauper (the 


- Haouran tour, for instance, only cost me 


four pounds sterling) yet some expense i? 


- feeding myself and my horse, together wilh 


some occasional , were unavoidable, 
regret the waht of remitiancts 


ot if it was not for the consideration that my 





) stay in 





Syria might have afforded me oppo" 
tunities of laying out-whatever 1 might have 


- spared of my appointments, in manuscrip® 
| objects of antiquity, an opportuolly 


now, may be lost for ever 


tsdiaa” | ths, since my 
~ Teving Malia, opon 17043 the em 
| my eredit upon Mr. Lee, and 1 shall »* 
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be obliged to accept Mr, Barker's kind 
te advance me the sums 


: necessary for my livelihood, until I may be 
e enabled to reimburse him by the receipt of 
: my salary from the Committee.” 

- — After repeated journies, in many of 
which Mr. B. seems to have had a bitter 


foretaste of what was to be expected on 

his future travels, and having regularly 
transmitted minute accounts of his pro- 

ings, he reached Cairo in September, 

1812. The detail of his journey from 
Damascus to the capital of Upper Egypt, 

wilt be read with considerable interest by 

- the lovers of scriptural research, as a 
number of spots familiar to us in the 

of the Bible, are described by him. 

author's account of the Valley of 
Ghor is extremely curious. After stat-. 

ing his opinion that the trade between 
Jerusalem and the Red Sea was carried 

on through it, Mr. B. describes another, 

called Wady Mousa, of which he adds: 

This place is very interesting for its an- 
_ mo and the remains of an ancient city, 
: ich I conjecture to be Petra, the capital 
} of Arabia’ Petrzea ; a plate which, as far as 
) I know, no European traveller has ever 
visited. In the red sand stone, of wed the 
is composed, are upwards of two hun- 

: inl and iy aepalchres. entirely cut out of 
therock, the greater part of them with Gre- 
cian ornaments, There is a mausoleum, in 
pos a temple, of colossal dimen- 
sions, likewise cut out = Se rock, ig all 
its apartments, its vestibule, peristyle, &c. 
It is a most beautiful specimen of Grecian 
architecture, and in perfect preservation. 
are other mausolea with obelisks, ap- 
parently in the Egyptian style, a whole am- 
mnitheatre cut out of the rock, with the re- 
ims of a palace, and of several temples. 
on the summit of the mountain, which 
es the narrow valley on its western side, 
he tomb of Haroun (Aaron, brother of 
“It is held in great veneration by 
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passage in Eusebius, in which he says that 
be tomb of Aaron was situated near Petra). 
he mation of Pliny and Strabo upon 
‘agree with the position of 







biogas . ; 
en ” 








erted by circumstances from pro- 
ms ‘the main object of his travels in 
terior of Africa, Mr. B. devoted 
yO. years more to excursions along 
ile, towards Dongola, avid into. the 


desert, penetrating as far as the 
x aborea. oo oe 
| OF these nies form in- 
ject of agenda ‘before ‘us. 
letter to his patron, dated at 
h August, 1814, and aay feng 
‘hissecond journey into Nubia, 

hat he again suffered the’ 
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erate inconvenience from want of 
unds. Surely this part of the Associa- 
tion’s concerns might be better, managed. 

By way of illustrating more fully the 
character of this extraordinary young 
man, we are tempted to give an extract 
from the Memoir : 


‘* Nearly a year elapsed,” says the writer, 
“ before the Association received any fur- 
ther advices from their traveller, his next 
letter being dated from Cairo, upon his ar- 
rival in Egypt from Arabia. As the unfor- 
tunate state of his health prevented him, 
upon this occasion, from entering into any 
particulars of his Arabian journey, it is right 
to inform the reader, that in the following 
year he transmitted to the Association the 
most accurate and complete account of the 
Hadjis, including the cities of Mekka and 
Medina, .which has ever been received in 
Europe. His knowledge of the Arabic lan- 
guage, and of Mahommedan manners, had 
now enabled him to assume the Mussulman 
character with such success, that he resided 
at Mekka during the whole time of the pil- 
grimage, and passed through the various 
ceremonies of the occasion without the small- 
est suspicion having arisen as to his real 
character. Upon one occasion, when the 
Pasha of Egypt, Mahommed Aly, then hold- 
ing his head quarters at Tayf, to the east- 
ward of Mekka, and who was not altogether 
ignorant of Burckhardt’s connection with 
England, thought proper to put his qualifi- 
cations as a Mussulman to the test, by di- 
recting the two most learned professors of 
the law, then in Arabia, to examine him upon 
his knowledge of the Koran, and of the 
practical as well as doctrinal precepts of their 
faith; the result was a complete conviction 
upon the minds of his hearers, or at least of 
his two examiners, of his being net only a 
true, but a very learned Mussulman. It 
was his firm conviction, that the title of 
_Hadji, which his pilgrimage gave him the 
right to assume, would be of the greatest use 
to him in his future travels in the interior of 
Africas Important, however, as were the 
experience and information acquired by his 
journey in Arabia, they were too dearly 
purchased; for there can be little doubt, 
that his constitution never recovered from 
the effects of that fatal climate, which has 
always proved pernicious to Europeans, 
The severe attacks of fever and dysentery 
which he suffered in Arabia, to have 
been the ultimate cause of the termina- 
tion of the disorder which, two years after- 
wards, in closing at once his labours and his. 
of success in exploring the unknown regions 
of Africa, which the Association had ever 
formed.” 

Such were the effects produced on Mr. 
Burckhardt’s health by his residence in 
Arabia, that the remainder of his life’ 


was principally occupied in preparing the 
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journals which follow the Memoirs, and 
making arrangements for his intefided 
visit to Africa. One of his letters, dated 
in July, 1816, contains a short account 
of a visit to Mount Sinai. This is in- 
teresting, no less from the facts related, 
than from that association of ideas which 
is 80 naturally produced by perusing the 
description of a place so often celebrated 
in sacred and profane history. It seems 
that we are partly indebted to Mr. 
Burckhardt for the head of Memnon, 
which forms so conspicuous an orna- 
-ment of the British Museum, as he co-ope- 
rated with Mr. Salt, in providing means 
for its transport down the Nile. 

The above excursion was the last jour- 
ney accomplished by Mr. Burckhardt ; 
and it appears that from the period of 
his return to Cairo, in June, 1816, until 
his death, in October, 1817, he continued 
to reside in that city, occupied in pre- 
paring various papers for his employers, 
and other avocations connected with 
Arabic literature and his travelling pur- 
suits. 

The letters addressed to Mr. Hamil- 
ton, and which are inserted in this por- 
tion of the Memoir, are extremely enter- 
taining, and full of curious matter rela- 
tive to the antiquities of Upper Egypt. 
The following allusion to the celebrated 
Belzoni, who is now on his way to this 
country, will Paes our readers for the 
appearance of that ingenious and perse- 
vering antiquarian : 

** Mr. Belzoni, who is as enterprising as 
he is intelligent, high-minded, and disinter- 
ested, further informs us, that he has dog 
up the colossus, indicated by the French 
upon their map of Karnak, as laying on the 
N. W. side of the above-mentioned pond, 
under the name of. Colosse renversé. He 
has turned it up, and finds it to be a torso 
Leer rote ti about co, Ss in 
length, beauti Ip. e sa 
that he has anton a awa not om 
excepting our head,” (that-of Memnon,} 
“ that can be compared {o it, as it is a true 
imitation of nature, not done in the usual 
hard style, but according to the best: rules 


world in which he would doubtless harp 
done infinite service to science and hy. 
manity ! , 

Having transmitted all his papers cop. 
nected with former journeys to England, 
in the autumn of ISI7, it was with the 
utmost satisfaction that he contemplate 
the prospect which some Moegrebyns, or 
westerp Africans, who were expected to 
return home as usual by way of Cairo 
and Fezzan, held out, of putting his 
great mission into execution. But, a 
his biographer observes, Provideuce or. 
dained it otherwise; fur, on the 4th of 
October, his symptoms of dyseutery in. 
creased so much as to render an applica- 
tion for medical assistance necessary, 
Fortunately, Dr. Richardson, the tr- 
velling companion of Lord Belmore, 
who happened to be on the spot, 
was daab ed to attend and prescribe 
for the dying man, which, though it did 
not save, was at least a consolation. A 
private letter from Mr. Salt, our consul 
at Cairo, gives a very affecting detail of 
Mr. Burckhardt’s last moments. They 
were such as became a manand a Christ- 
ian! We regret that our limits pre- 
clude the possibility of giving the whole 
of this well-written epistle : the following 
facts will, however, serve as a much bet- 
ter panegyric on our lamented traveller, 
than we could possibly compose. On the 
morring of the 15th, conscious of his 
danger, he sent for Mr. Salt, who says, it 
the letter to which we have alluded: 


_€ T went over immediately, and cannot de 


scribe how shocked I was to see the chargé 


which had taken place in so short a time. 
On the Tuesday before, he had been walking 
inmy garden with every appearance of health, 
and conversing with his usual liveliness and 
vigour ; now, he could scarcely articulate his 
words, often made use of one for another, 
was of a ghastly hue, and had all the ap- 
pearance of approaching death. Yet be 
tly retained his senses, and was svl- 
prisingly firm and collected. He desired 
that I would take pen and paper and wri 
down what he should dictate. The follow 
ing is nearly word for word what he said :— 
‘ if! now die, I wish you to draw om 


» Mr. Hamilton, for two hundred and fiiy 


pounds, for money due to me from the A* 
sociation, and, together with what | have® 


ee the hands of .Mr.. Boghoz,’ (two thous? 
' piastres,).‘ make the following dispos! 


- of it, Pay up my share of 


the Memno# 
répeated, as 
. : think he had al- 
; , as I had one 
him). ‘ Give two thousand piastr® 
(an Englishman, whom, at Shika 
icular tequest, { had p& 
the a to release frem slavers)- 


head,’ 
if a 




























: r hundred piastres to Shaharti, 
ant Let my aie and female slaves, 
and whatever I have in the house, which is 
little, go to Osman. Send one thousand 
piastres to the poor at Zurich.’ 

« After some other dispositions expressed 
with equal calmness, he added— Give my 
love to my friends,’ (enumerating several 

ns with whom he was living on terms 

of intimacy at Cairo) : ‘ write to Mr Barker.’ 
(He then paused, and seemed troubled, and 
at length, with great exertion, said)—* Let 
Mr, Hamilton acquaint my mother with my 
death, and say that my last thoughts have 
been with her,’ (this subject he had evidently 
back, as not trusting himself with the 
mention of it until the last). ‘ The Turks,’ 
he added, ‘ will take my body; I know it; 
ps you had better let them.’— When I 

tell you that he lived only six hours after 
this conversation, you will easily conceive 
what an effort it must have been. The ex- 
ssion of his countenance when he noticed 
. fs jntended journey, was an evident struggle 
: between disappointed hopes and manly re- 
: ienation. Less of the weakness of human 
. nature was, perhaps, never exhibited on a 

death-bed.” — 
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« Mr. Burckhardt departed this life the 
same night, at a quarter before twelve, 
without a groan.” 


Those who read the foregoing pone 
will find no difficulty in subscribing to 
the opinion of his biographer, who, in 
summing up Mr. B.'s character, observes: 


“ As a traveller, he d talents and 
acquirements which were rendered doubly 
useful by his qualities as a man. To the 
fortitude and ardour of mind, which had 
stimulated him to devote his life to the ad- 
vancement of science in the paths of geo- 
graphical discovery, he joined a temper and 
prudence well calculated to ensure his 
triumph over every difficulty. His liberality 
and high principles of honour, his admira- 
tion of those generous qualities in others, 
his detestation of injustice and fraud, his 
disinterestedness, and keen sense of grati- 
tude, were no less remarkable, than_his 
warmth of heart and active benevolence, 
which he often exercised towards persons in 
distress, to the great prejudice of his limited 
means.” | 








MR. LOUDON ON THE ORIGIN OF ENGLISH GARDENING. 


MR. EDITOR, 
AUTHORS on landscape gardening 
in this country seem generally to enter- 


Ps 


| tain the idea that the free or natural 
lasing ot ground, at present fol- 
was 


rst suggested 


i 


p 
e 


y a well- 
known ge in Milton's “ Paradise 
Lost.” The translator of Girardin’s 
Essay, (Malthus,) Eustache, and some 

ao fo farther, and trace Milton's 
é tin 


; asso’s description of Armida; 
ng id certainly, if we are to derive the 
b,  wgnef English from poetry, T'asso has 
ot aprior claim. The Italian literati, how- 
is er, have lately discovered a new source 
i derivation for this style, in anancient™ 
al Bair to have been formed in Pied- 
it by Charles, the first Duke of Sa- 
aud from which Tasso, according to 


fn 


t- 



















ie OWn account, took the idea of his 
vf atdenof Armida. The following ex- 


‘appendix to a tract pub- 
im Verona, in 1817, and entitled, 
izioné sw i Giardini Inglesi, &c. 
oLIro PinpEMONTE, an author 
spent several years in England, 
tad with interest by those who 
y deg ee conversant with the 
gare ag i ' 
.. Lam, Sir, yours, &c. 

es al "1. C. Loupon. 

% Nov. 20, 1819. 
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hav ng. written and sent my 
to the Academy of Padua, 








the celebrated Professor Malacame pub- 
lished a Discourse ; in which, speaking 
of the old park near Turin, planted by 
the order, and from the design of Charles 
Emanuel, first Duke of Savoy, .and 
examining certain letters of Coppino, in 
which he speaks of this park, made him 
conjecture that it had not a little of the 
English manner and taste. And, in- 
deed, it was really so, as he perceived 
himself, by a letter from Torquato Tasso 
to Giovanni Botiro, which was found by 
Cavalier Tiraboschi, in the archives of 
Guastalla, and communicated to me by 
the learned professor. ‘This is the letter, 
which, as far as I know, has not yet ap- 
peared in print: 


“ In order that my lord, the Duke of Sa- 
voy, may know how grateful I am to his 
illustrious highness for the most important 
services he granted me, I have recourse to 
you, begging you to assure his serene high- 
ness that [ wished to immortalize, as much 
as I could, the most magnificent and unique 
work in the world, his park near the capital, 
in a stanza of my Jerusalem, where I en- 
deavour to describe the garden of the en- 
chanted palace of Armida, thus: 


“ Poi che lasciar’ gli avviluppati calli 

Tn lieto aspetto il bel geardia s’aperse, 
Acque stagnanti, mobili cristalli, 

Fior ‘varj e varie piante, erbe diverse, 
Apriche collinette, ombrose valli, : 
Selve ¢ spelonche in una vista offerse: 

E quel che’l bello e’! care accresce all’opre, 
L’arte, che tutto fa, nulla si scopre. 
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‘* Then leaving the entan paths, the 
beautiful garden opens with a cheerful 
aspect, peaceful waters, streams of crystal, 
various flowers, plants, and grasses; sunny 
hills, shady vallies, woods, and caves appear 
in one view: but what adds the most beauty 
to the work is, that the art which has effect- 
ed every thing, no where appears. 7 

* Remind his serene highness the duke of 
my past and present misfortunes, and beg of 
him to deign to continue toask a favourable 
termination of what he is the arbitrator of. 
Kiss his knees for me, and may every hap- 
piness attend you.—From the prison of 
St. Anna, Ferrara.” 

To the letters of Coppino, may be 
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added, three sonnets of Chiabura, whig, 
he entitles, Per lo Barco, o sia Parco, oy, 
dinato da Carlo Emanuele Duca di {, 
voja, or ** The Park laid out by Charly 
Emanuel, Duke of Savoy.” It is know, 
that the duke honoured Chiabura very 
much, and that he made Giovanni Botir, 
invite him to remain at his court whey 
he was but a young man and wrote th 
poem of the Amadeide. 

Here follow the sonnets, which, 3. 
though they are not without faults, cop. 
tain all those poetic beauties for which 
they are celebrated. 





ANASTASIUS; OR MEMOIRS OF A GREEK. 
(Concluded. ) 


IN resuming our notice of Anastasius, 
it affords us great pleasure to be enabled 
to say, that a perusal of the second and 
third volumes, has only tended to increase 
the favourable opinion already expressed 
of the author's talents ; thus encouraged, 
we are led to anticipate a rather indul- 
gent yao = to the following analysis 
of hi3 subsequent adventures. 

Having reached Egypt, our hero soon 
finds his way to Cairo, where no time is 
lost in ng his letter of introduc- 
tion to Suleiman Bey, who receives him 
very .civilly, and soon ‘after, in conse- 

nee of his dexterity at the national 

of djereed, he takes Anastasius into 
service. The removal of a favourite 
Mamiluke seems to have made room for 


another, and Selim the 
eee ete 
becomes daily more useful to his patron. 


«| om his cyclopedia, and whatever 
puzzled his sagacious whether a pa- 
ragraph on in an old Vienna gazette, 
or the isn OF Chie in an old worn-out 
mic at pe owe are anata of 
a microscope presen a@ tra or 
the ‘telling of the weather by a barometer 

‘ted. a Jew; 
fa BD or 


all was ref to me, as to the 


abyss of science; and in truth it would 
have been difficult to discover on what bot- 
tomed my knowledge. Whenever | feared 
that its want of solid foundation might be 
come palpable, I diverted the Bey’s atten. 
tion by some piece of flattery. Not that | 
ever condescended to perform so inferior a 
Office in the endless departments of adule- 
tion, as that of administering to Suleima 
his daily dose of crude unmoditied incene, 
which, in common with all other grandees, 


he had from long and inveterate habit come 
‘to regard—like his daily pill of opium—s 


an absolute necessary to his constitution; 
insomuch that, while he could as little dis 
ea with the praise as with the laudanun, 
swallowed both alike only as a thing of 

course, and felt neither peculiar exhilaration 
from the drug, nor gratitude toward the 
giver are task of preppring ~ a 
sort o gyric I Jeft to the vulgar 

! alae” Wiles en the. nics of 
of exciting the Bey’s appetite ere [ zrati 
it, oad of hei acter the ly of the 
destined draught by that litéle previous fer 
mentation which I often had found to give 
‘spirit to the flattest beverage. | therefor 
usually began by putting my patron, throug! 
means of some point blank contradictior, 
into a violent rage. To yield afterwards 
the force and perspicuity of his argumet! 
was y irresistible: it gave at ont 
re of surprise to his triumph, a 
the appearance of sincerity to my submis 
s10n. 


_ Destined to enjoy still ‘greater li 


nours, Anastasitis has the good fortu 
to cure his master of a fever, contra 

by too much | ess at the djereet; 
proof of skill was almost im 

wed by. his being appointed! 

and m: that is, p 

lord lieutenant of a popul® 

he system of governing the 

‘Turkish provinces is capitally illustt**! 

the second ‘chapter, wherein his of 
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bs settling disputes amongst litigants in 
Egypt is somewhat more siinple than we 
are accustomed to. 
# In Europe, et, SY: the law demands 
Jong apprenticeship: it is not so amon 
eng appre The Koran and ‘its cae 
mentaries decide every case,—from a point 
éf faith toa right of gutter—in a few se- 
ids. Theform of trial is simple. Every 
man pleads: his own cause: and wonderful 
is the readiness of the Egyptians in finding 
answers to every interrogatory, excuses for 
every action, witnesses to every fact, and 
sureties for every engagement. I remem- 
> bera poor fellow who, called upon for his, 
2 pndents, and having none on earth, had 
* recourse to heaven. Imam Aly was the one 
 hechose: nor durst the other contracting 
_ party, albeit a little startled, refuse so re- 
5 ble a security: however distant the 
- abode of hi Imam, and dificult the task of 
enforcing his appearance !” 
' ‘Suddenly recalled from his govern- 
oe ser Aga expects nothing less 
m the high displeasure of Suleiman 
Bey ;,.but sa ay return to Cairo he is 
most agreeably surprised with greater 
marks of favour than ever. The death 
\ of Osman,»a rival in Suleimen’s good 
in fact paved the way fur Se- 
ms promotion to another dignity ; and 
his is sy Re dda by his marriage 
Othe lady Khadidge, who is thus pour- 
rayed on the wedding-day. | 
_* All things being ready for my nuptials, 
ne ceremony began. My bride was con- 
ucled to the bath in state, lest the world 
hould remain in ignorance of her cleanli- 
. Properly steamed, stretched out, and 
»She next went through the labours 
eo te so exquisite, that on its com- 
pietio’ not one among her beauties remain- 
n own! Several hours were em- 
foyed in-twisting her hair into the sem- 
red. and fifty plaits which adhered to 
m. head, .. two hundred and . fifty 
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ore, the produce of other scalps ; 

ie. were «6 week edi 

> elegant and so weighty, that 
wished’ for a second 

merely for common use. Her eye- 

Pwere' onily dismissed the artificer’s 
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a astro _ person ; and made it 
colour which no doubt Isis dis- 
hen to roam thr 
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avocations aredescribed. ‘The mode 


crocodile 


Egypt's plains in the undignified shape of 
gota te all these pains, taken for 
the sake of beauty, the lady was, on th 
score of modesty, wrapped up in so man 
veils impervious to the eye, as scarce 
escape suffocation ; but the most celebrated 
awalis of the capital took care to inform the 
assistants in their epithalamiums, of the 
splendor of the charms and. jewels which 
they were not allowed to see.” . 
“ The circumstances attending our he-. 
ro’s nuptials are extremely ludicrous, 
and he is not long in discovering that he 
had only changed from a lord's depen- 
dent to a lady's slave! The details which 
follow relative to his domestic concerns, 
tyranny of the Egyptian rulers, and a 
war amongst the Beys, furnish a lively, 
and doubtless a very faithful picture of 
things in that country. From this tu- 
multuous scene he retires to Djedda, on 
the coast of the Red Sea. The effects 
of a famine at Cairo, and novel method 
adopted by the people to appease the 
wrath of heaven, by only permitting 
children to impldre'the divine commiser- 
ation, from the minarets, is very finely 
described. . Being so near the holy city, 
our author thought he could not better 
employ his time, than by endeavouring 
to acquire the title and prerogative of a 
hadjee, or pilgrim. He therefore hast- 
ened to Mekka, and after periorming his 
round of devotions at the Kaaba, re- 
turned to the former place, where he 
became the guest of an original named 
Sidi Malek. We cannot refrain from 
introducing another of his Djedda ac- 
uaintance, no less a personage than 
the astrologer, to that of our readers. 

“ The Sidi’s stationary oracle was a 
soothsayer of established , residing in 
one of the remotest suburbs of Djedda, and 
who seldom condescended to visit from home, 
but waited to be worshipped in his own cave 
or temple. For the sake of peace, I suffer- 
ed myself to be conducted to this personage, | 
the odour of whose fame, I was told, ex 
tended all the world over. It. might be so: 

certain itis that I was nearly suffo- 
cated-on entering his den. To say the truth, 
however, this sanctuary smelt more of things 
below, than of the stars above; but I had 
romised to introduce myself, and accord- 
ngly groped my way till I reached the in- 
most recesses of the unsavoury abode. | 
- & Phere I found the wizzard seated in 
state on an old clothes-chest. A stuffed 
ied his head; a serpent’s 
ions was spread under 


of the glittered 

sal hone ond Meeidakio’s i They 

their names written over r the 

information of the beholder, and hair of 

unborn Dives, heart of maiden vipers, liver 
Vou. XTIL 2C 


Sx 


kin of lange 4i 
his feet. On 
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of the bird Roc, fat of dromedary’s hanch, 
and bladders filled with the ‘wind Simoom, 
were among the least rare and curious. Of 
the wizzard’s own form and featares so little 
was discernible, that I almost deubted whe- 
ther he had any. An immense pair of spec- 
tacles filled up all the ween his 
cloak and his turban. ‘These spectacles 
were in constant motion, like a weather- 
cock, from lef: to right and from right to 
left, between a celestial globe robbed of half 
its ions by the worms, and a Venice 
almanack d iled of half its pages by the 
bandh gapu ncaa er, 248 Refore the astro- 
loger lay expanded his table of nativities, 

thar the master shone with a re- 
fi ight his appreato®> crouched, fike a 
marmoset, 


ia ttle paip of sound sparkling eyes 
with his little pair of rou in 
immoveably fixed o his pineal, 
watching all his gestures, never stirred 
from his station, except to hand him his 
compasses, to turn his globe, or ry ae up 
his spectacles, which, for want of the sup- 
rt af a nose, came off every moment. Af- 
r each of these evolutions he immediately 
ran back to hig pedestal, and resumed his 
immoveable attitude until the next call for 
his activity. So com a silence was 
main al} the time on both sides, that 
one would have sworn every motion of this 
pantomime mast have been pre-concerted.” 


' The termination of this intimacy, if 


, on a 


so it could be called, was rather awkward 
for the soothsayer, who told the 
: sius so little to his 
» the sum 
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tant crags of Athos, whose gigantic and p 
sulated mass, alone dimly beheld soar; 
above the silver wave, looked like the huge 
spirit af the deep, emerged from its dark 
caverns to survey his domain. With th 
last departing rays of the orb of day aj 
ied away the breeze, leaving the ligui 
plain as smooth as a mirror, : 
_ © The monotonous sound of the oar, fal). 
ing upon the waters in slow and steady cq. 
dence, now remained the only sound whieh 
broke the universal silence, and insensibjy 
its solemn and regular return disposed m 
to ruminate on my portion of life already 
wound off. 

« ¢ How whimsical a thing,’ thought J, 
‘is man’s destiny! How variously seem 
contrasted its most proximate vicissitudes, 
and yet how intimately are linked its furthest 
incidents: hy how many anterior minute 
and hidden agencies is often irresistibly Dr. 
duced the Jast and sole ostensible cause of 
the weightiest events! How entirely is the 
will that seems spontaneously to urge uson, 
an unavoidable offspring of circumstances 
wholly independent of that will, since prior 
to the very existence of the being whom it 
sways! A fair form arises in Damascus: 
and this form, flitting through the distant 
streets, and just caught by my eye as it w- 
nishes away—this form, never before ot 
since heheld—makes me throw down 
reek on the steps of the mosque, crop a 

riar’s beard in a barber’s shop, seek re 
fuge from a Syrian Pasha’s wrath in Con 
stantinople’s vortex, incur in protecting a 
old friend the insolence of a stranger, rid 
the world of a ruffian for threatening my 
own life, and again abandon Stambool 
y .... Godonly yet knows to what remot 
part-of this ill-conditioned globe !" ” 


The wayward destiny of Anastasiu 
led him to his native island, when 

@ law-suit is commenged with thow 
members of the family who had remained 
at home, and taken advantage of hi 


absence to jate the paternal e- 
tates on the deme of his father. Al 


violence gu the part of Selim 
which induced Spiridien to leave ov 
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from one career to another; some 

Sete prosperous, and apap unfortunate ; 
unavailin ty, and now again in 

vehi “i ‘want, ak dbo the blus- 

+ mountain torrent, which, only ac- 


ahd stibstance duting thé wat 


elements, a8 soon as they cease’ their 
see, aaa 


seténity shews no trace of om elie 
lester the “mavont of darker’ days’ 
ih aoe ie froma, in its ful- 
diffesing moré benefits: than in’ its 
only effects greater mischief as it 


cone am ies: While still 
: a regiohs of the ole 


ring of the ouds, 
id precipice, only o 
“tarioas falls, 


| the tradi 
' canery of some 


crops, 
Sot ee 

er m w it. first 

les tp near the sky, to where it finall; 
sinto the vast abyss vga: Be 
a a curse to the 


itea leave of Chio, our ait- 
_to Cyprus, and thence to 
pt, where he once more entets the 
ary profession, performing an active 
#f in various battles, and elaborately 
epenie suceession “of events; 
great light on the affairs 
73 a i the most boister- 
. of its ted by history, when 
casei Russian intrigue, 
Manresa 4 opposed to pe Porte. 
rmin ane 

* pturns to ng 


P pursues his way. to 
Mavroyeni's ernment, re- 


we 
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mes — ns and ecventrici- 
ties' of Isaac Bey, ' a casual acquaintance, 
closes the second volume. 

Front thé resttess dik , and ver- 
sutilé nataté of Aiastasing, otit readers 
— not bé sh fo find mir 

third voluwie of his wa 

Meitioirs, wus a entirely Bais D ¢ 

e operations ; asense of paste 
eg time, seems to. fp ead 
salutary ion om the mi our 
hero, and acto ly severah prudential 
résolutions are made = to be beebiste It 
is, however, birt to add, that few 
authors of so wilf and visionary a tur, 
and witfral' so prone to dissipation, make 
better use of their licid intérvals and mo- 
ments of eober reflection: 
stéd, as he well might cal with 
ing spir gna and ovetr vertgaching 
myrna, a 
hero leaves that noe for his favourite 
rendezvous, the capital, prévioitsiy ob- 


serving— 


“ Had my. fanéy for trade been a con- 
firmed passion, Smyrna was the to in- 
dulge in alf its luxuries. In that, blessec 
city, peoples’ ideas run -upon hothing 
cate bles Egan Oo Ee 

e exchanges e mar 
heads ate full of figs painine, amr 
their whole hearts w up ih cotton. 
and broad cloths. They y suppose man cre 

ated fot nothing but to buy and sell ; and 
whoever makes not these occupations the 
sdle businéss' of his life, seems to them té 
ae fwe end te ere l ni we 
they marry for noo er p ut 

to keep up the race of merchants ‘al 


Selim Aga’s a h to Seutarl, oi 
the An Minor of the Dardanelles, 
was -by one of those philosophic 


reveries. that fr y interrupt, the 
course of his narrative, which terminates 
by a picture that we compress our nop 


athe Y 12 Sicchack stiedeesemtate 


ior | that our hero ma be ren- 
yt in the war Ww 


ss 

n.out between the Turks 
r0t pry pl a 
n this: contest led to to poor 
After whi hieh, th = 
w 5 a 


, t ee ae ee 
nat ean es 
e! sail for Sm and are 
coast of > Ww 


p the ebtaapid our hero, 


ie our last Number: i 
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the traveller that he approaches their dark 
and dismal precinets ; and as he approaches 
them, an icy blast, rising from their inmost 
besom, rushes forth to meet his breath, sud- 
denly strikes his chest, and seems to oppose 
his progress. His very horse snuffs up the 
ly effluvia with signs of manifest terror, 
and exhaling a cold sweat, advances reluct- 
antly over a hollow shaking ground, which 
lo re-echoes his slow and fearful step. 
So ite so busily has time been at work 
to fill this spot with the sad relics of morta- 
hty,—so y has Constantinople 
poured into this ultimate cle almost 
its whole contents, that the capital of the 
living, , spite of its immense population, 
scarce counts a single inhabitant for ever 
ten silent inmates of this city of the dead. 
Already do its fields of mOUTETINE bodies, 
and its gardens of blooming sepulchres in 
every direction stretch far away across the 
brow of the hills, and the hollow of the val- 
lies : already are the avenues which cross each 
other on every side in this domain of death 
so , that the weary stranger, from 
whatever point he comes, has to travel many 
a milé between endless rows of marshalled 
tombs shaded by mournful cypresses, ere he 
reaches his journey’s seemingly receding 
end; and yet every year does this common 
pean of all the heirs to decay still ex- 
ibit a ely encreasing size, a fresh and 
wider line of boundary, and oe belt of 

u tations, growing up between new 
Jowet bedsdl grates.” 

“¢ Far from my thoughts be such folly! 
Whatever tempts let me take: whatever 
bears the name of enjoyment, henceforth, 
let me, while Ican, make my own!’ 
~~ "The* conclud fentepes oe elo- 
quent passage, and which we have omit- 
ted, seems intended to prepare the 
reader for that series of irregularity and 
crime into which the fickle Anastasius 
legs pate his return to Smyrna, where 

is called back by a very unexpected 
letter. The story of his soa a 
lady named | thoug Teast 
moral, is ‘one of the most inte- 
resting throughout the whole work. 

That our author is neither.a lover of 
political innovation, nor an advocate of 


eration thoes is sufficiently 
in the fourth chapter, wherein he draws 
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We perfectly agree with Anastasius tha 
there are too many of every party who for. 
get to practise what they preach ; but we 
are induced to hope that notwithstand. 
ing the profligacy of a few, neither go. 
vernments nor individuals will be deter. 
red from bettering the condition of 4. 
ciety, wherever it can be done without 
violating the principles of morality and 
justice. 

Ever on the wing for new adventure, 
instead of going to Paris to become a 
member of the National Convention, as 
the poet proposed, Anastasius proceeded 
to Bagdad, in which city there is no lack 
of incident, and we particularly regret 
not being able to give even an abridge. 
ment of his admirable account of the 
famous Wahhabees, amongst whom our 
hero not only sojourned, but even took 
unto himself a oween brunette for 
wife. ‘The chapters in which this part of 
his life is detailed are by no means the 
least interesting of the Memoirs; and 
from the manner of describing the mul- 
tifarious scenes he passes through, itis 
searcely possible to doubt his having wit- 
nessed a great deal of what he relates, 
A visit to St. Jean d‘Acre affords our 
hero an opportunity of giving an elabo- 
rate and animated account of Jdezzer, 
the late execrable tyrant of that devoted 
Pachialich, and who is ‘already well 
known to the generality of English 
readers, 

Perceiving that we have gone far be- 
yond the prescribed limits of our in- 
tended notice, it becoines absolutely ne- 
éessary to close this analysis for the pur- 
pose of introducing two more passages, 
which we feel ‘anxious to record in the 
columns of our Magazine. The firsts 
the wanderer’s farewell to the Turkish 
capital, that prolific scene of his former 
revels, and which he thus describes: 


_ All things being ready at last for my de- 
parture from Stambool, | ascended the hil 
crowned by Noor Osmany, and from the 
loftiest galleries of this superb building took 
a last y view of the proud capital 
which I had made the first scene of my 
youthful revels, which, during the fairest 
— of my life I had considered as J 

, and which I was now probably goug 
to quit forever. For the last time my ¢y® 
moistened with tears, wandered over the 


oom hills, glided along the windi0g 
waters, and dived into the deep and delicious 
dells, in which branch outits jagged 


shores. 
Reverting from ‘these smiling outlets of its 
sea-beat suburbs to its bisy. centre, | sur 
veyed in slow succession every chaplet of 
swelling’ cupolas, every grove of slendét 











and every avenue of glittering 
porticoes, whese pinnacles dart their golden 
shafts from. between the dark cypress trees 


- the azure sky. I dwelt on them as on 
ro or uaver brid to behold more ; and not 
: until the evening had deepened the veil it 
cast over the varied scene from orange to 
, and from purple to the sable hue 
of the night, did J tear ne from 
impressive spot. I then e city 
2 Consiantine eoudl for ever, descended 
the high-crested hill, stepped into the heav- 
ing boat, turned my back upon the shore, 
and sunk my regrets in the sparkling wave, 
which the moon had already flung a 
bar of silvery light, pointing my 
way, a8 it were, to other yet unknown re- 
+) Een 


“The reader of the above, has’ only to 
eal the memory of some spot on which 
he has experienced the pains and plea- 
sures of life to any excessive degree, and 
he will be able to feel the force and elo- 
quence of our author's sentiments. 

e cannot pass on to the last extract 
s reflections of Anastasius on Rome, 
adverting to those affecting de- 
ils which he gives relative to his infant 
m.. For wiile they display his ppiah: 2 
power of language, there is a good- 
} If heart ren, of feeling ma- 
throughout, to which none but 
mind of exquisite sensibility could 
a’ : gi ven. utterance. Let us now hear 
hat were the author’s sentiments in 
hat memorable capital which has been 
uch a fertile source of contemplation to 
¢ acute and philosophic of every civi- 
























' ar pro the ancient mistress of 
@ world, the eternal city, the destroyer of 
Greece, my heart beat high. But, alas! 
H he who names Rome names energy, 
‘ ames strength, he who beholds her in her 
; resent fallen state, beholds nothing but 






eebleness and imbecility:—he beholds the 
prostrate ‘members of a giant, and corrup- 
latwork among their mouldering remains. — 
cep graze round the altar where captive 
were slaughtered in the name of 
and the good, and silence 
that arena where eighty thousand 









iors; could at once count the pangs of 
es, tortured in frightful reality to. re- 
‘Some ancient fable. The very mo- 
its of a more recent date only arise, 
sher weeds, out of the ashes of form- 

3—they are only the fungus start- 
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4 from the creviced base of some 
4 le, and which, by feeding on that 
s. n hieves its destruction. 


uty joy my disappointment ; 
tng s profession. « These people,” 
fapnot prevent the sun of their 


ate frov pehining at its stated ours, 
y make their streets impervious to 
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its cheering light :—a deep gloom meets the 
eye wherever towers man’s abode. . They 
cannot prohibit the rich vegetation of their 
fertile soil from diffusing its fragrance, but 
they collect every villainous odour to sub- 
due nature’s sweets. and convert one sense 
at least, into means of torture. They cannot 
cancel the spring’s ancient privilege of ena- 
melling alike with flowers the hill and the 
valley, the garden and desert, but they tarry 
in their fetid town till the magic has vanish- 
ed, and autumn sears the leaf, and em- 
browns the parched meadow:—no one 
thinks of country rambles before the sum- 
mer’s close. They cannot stop.the crystal 
rills while gushing down the mountain’s 
slope, but they suffer their aqueducts to 
ooze out the captive stream, and to convert 
the healthy plain into a pestilential marsh. 
They cannot dive into the inmost recesses of 
the human brain, to nip in its very first 
germs every brightest faculty, but, conduct- 
ing its developements as the Chinese do that 
of their peach and plum trees, they encom- 
pass each tender shoot of the intellect with so 
many minute fetters, religious, political ‘and 
social, that dwarfs are produced where giants 
were intended. Their manuscripts are not suf- 
fered to be inspected ; their pictures are left 
to rot; their very city has been allowed to 
slip from its seven hills into the sink be- 
tween. They clip their trees into men, and 
their men into singers. In their vaunted 
Last Judgement heaven appears far more 
dismal} than hell. Their law deems infamous 
not the thief, but the magistrate—the bar- 
gello. Their tribunals sell justice to the 
highest bidder ; their churches protect from 
it the criminal ; and the huge temple on 
which we now stand (for from. St. Peter’s 
pa dome went forth this bitter diatribe), 
uilt at the expence of all Christendom on 
a foundation which stands awry, and with a 
cupola which yawns with rents,—contains’ 
absolutions for every sin as well as confes- 
sionals appropriated to every language. A 
pwebanreet ot to the apm of humi- 
ity obedience during the greatest por 
tion of his life near its Son becomes hed 
vereign, and assumes the supreme power. 
when his failing faculties fit him to think. 
only of death : and_.as each inferior member 
of the imbecile government like its tottering 
chief must forego a lawful lineage, so are of 
each statesman the views oblique, and the 
ways devious and crooked. The word vir- 
tue indeed exists in the language, but is ap- 
plied'to skill in singing; and as to valour, 
the former signification of the same word, 
it is a quality which during so many ages 
has been let out for hire, firstin the gross by 
the condottiere, and next more in detail by the 
rofessed bravo, that it is become discredita- 
{or sb dowandice, under thastuneafosntinn, 
forms not only the pri of the. priest, 
but the pride of the cavalier. Visi’ a friend 
in the day time and he surveys you th h 
a grated hole in his entrance door, ere 
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dares to let you in : venture out at night, and 
fromm a distance you are bidden to avert 
your eyes, lest one murder witnessesd should 
necessitate a second. The very head of the 
church when in the holy of the holies, dares 
not take the consecrated wine except through 
a gilded reed, lest his lips should suck ‘it 
poison ; and in the heart of his capital, 
the Pontiff of Rome keeps in his pay—for 
the safety of his -rude moun- 
taineer of Swisserland, as ne tee pa- 
sha does the barbarian from Epirus and 
from Coordestan. Thank God, however 
this map of imbecility and vice hies fast 
to its fate: for if by a late submission, 
which the Romans call a treaty, the rotten 
grant of St. Peter’s rich domain is yet saved 
awhile from utter ruin, its seals are all torn 
off, and its ornamentseffaced. Nature her- 
self with man in the work of just 
destruction. In vate 2 _ oe 
@ permanent poison, which, formerly only 
creeping like the adder along the hollow val- 
ley, now soars like the eagle above the steep- 
est hill, and invades the last abodes once 
safe from its intrusion. Thus shall soon 
the world’s ancient mistress again return to 
nought; and as the herdsman erst wandered 
in solitude where Rome in later days aros¢, 
so shall the herdsman again wander in soli- 
tude where Rome hasceased to be.” 


We have alsoseen the former mistress 
of the. world, in, the midst of her ruins 
and her ; her splendid: mi- 
sery aud - condition! no- won- 
der, therefore, that we should unequi- 
vocally subscribe to the justness of our 
a taming tees bog with one or 

is in our i 
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= oei-dew to terminate our 
notice of these niemoirs, it was 
our intention to have confined the 
iat Tue. 
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the work is a sufficient excuse for tres. 
ng somewhat more largely on thiy 
epartment of our Magazine than might 
have been otherwise justifiable. 
pe pans ee to offer a length. 
ened egyric on these volumes, ye 
may ee permitted to observe, that almog, 
unique as.a work of fietion, it disclose 
a knowledge of mea and manners, which, 
if exercised on matters more immedi. 
ately connected with the local history 
and domestic habits of our own country, 
would give the Memoirs of Anastasins 
a degree of popularity seldom if ever 
accorded to $ of a similar cast. 
From having already stated on the 
authority of a contemporary, that the 
high honour, and; we doubt not, lasting 
fame of this production, belongs to Mr, 


Tuomas Hops, we are by no means in. 
clined to tear the imperishable wreath 
from his brow. But ver extrava: 


gant it may appear, owing to the self. 
evident difference of sentiments and opi- 


nions between the two writers, we have, 

| passages in the 

pelled involun- 

y to exclaim, ‘surely this is Lori 

P* So mucli has the spirit and 

matiner of his lordstiip found its way 
into the mind'of Anastasius! 

The above will doubtless be easily x- 
counted for by more able judges, though 
think it will not be denied that the 
person who wrote Anastasius, if not 

» is at least’ full of poetic inspira 
tion; and above all, that no one could 
have written such a book who had not 


been on practised, and deeply versed 
rk we thal take ont — this ré 
e our leave, once mort 


8 afforded us, anid expressing out 
he may shortly reappear - 
poet ne 9 has proved 


cera eben by the 


ay 
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crcted he of litérature, she has cot 
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« Jast not least,” Anster. Moore 
one allows to be the most playful, 
fanciful, and splendid poet of this most 
poetical age. ‘That he is the tenderest 
might be supported on the most ten- 
: he sometimes breathes a 
of eae on a ‘ kind of = 
lanchely, heart- ing tenderness, that 
ws absolutely enchanting and inimitable. 
Would that he were not the most volup- 
tuous and ient, not only of modern 
but of all the poets that ever lived. 
Groley has much of the requisites 
| of the true poet every one at all acquaint- 
ed with his writings must instantane- 
ously allow. Of the two rival dramatists, 
_ Matarin and Shiel, we would wish to 
| peak-at some length, but our limits will 
‘allow of some brief — ane 
. more imagination (the 
| saple intellectual commodity of his coun- 
than per any man living. His 
,@ io” alone we think would be 
sufficient to prove this, and there are 


in all his tragedies of the very 
| iehst poeta merit. Every page of 
“ 








at 










aE 


: is gleaming with the rays of 
poetical inspiration. ere can be no- 





ing more exquisitely beautiful than 
iene addresses to the Moon and to 
the re. we Rev owe we 
*gcenes from any play of the 
modern drama, where poetr ‘and pas 
sion are so delicately mingled, 80 
po mame te without encroaching on 
6 8 boundaries, as in the two 
scenes between Bertram and Imogene— 
one inthe second, and one in the third 
uty: ‘Manuel ig a fine poetical composi- 
ny but we think it rather deficient in 
And we wonder much 


he high vein of poetry and ion 
at Pu ~ carat Pridotfo id not 
ecurciits suecess, even in. e of 
atrodity of its characters, which caused 
'tailure. Mr. Maturin has more of 
¢ spirit of the worthies of the dramatic 
than any other living writer 
‘dramatic poetry, with whom we are 
quainted, and that, nat by a mean and 
melled imitation of the i 
ies of the Soe pore vgn ut by 
— ‘ tation 
spiri to ie. He 
* J0u them as a ndent— 
arm in arm with them as a 
@ think so well of Mr. Ma- 
svieh him so well, that we 


a, W ere te sight display his 
ot coc ny dling which’ the 
tion of solid fame should be laid, 
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and his tenure of the admiration of pos- 
terity unequivocally insured. - 

Shiel we must consider as much infe- 
rior to Maturin in the scale of intellect. 
He is not gifted in any very high degree 
with the “ imagination all co ? 
that forms ideal worlds for itself, even 
lovelier than the true—that magic of 
mind that waves its wand of enchant- 
ment, and creates for itself a poetical 
paradise. He has not “ the poet's eye in 
a fine frenzy rolling,” that glances from 
heaven to earth, from earth to heaven. 
All his business is with Earth. He can 
describe what he has seen, and that with 
all the truth and colouring of a Dutch 
painter, but he cannot draw one bold, 
daring, or new outline. All his charac- 
ters are but different modifications of 
the same characters as were drawn 
hefore—their former scene and costume 
only changed ; their features are exactly 
the same, In all his females there js as 
much personal identity as there is in 
Miss O'Neill, who played them all. 
And perhaps the reason of their very 
great similarity can be traced to his 
writing for the peculiar talents of that 
distinguished actress, It is true that 
in writing for her he wrote for a most 
admirable model. Yet we entirely dis- 
approve of this custom, so prevalent in 
these times. Players should be as they 
always ‘have been, nothing but “ the 
parrots of the poet's thought,” and it 
does not speak well for the pride of 
genius, when it subjects itself to the ca- 
prices, peculiarities, or even the Cc 
tions of any player, however gifted or 
however popular. Mr. Shiel can paint 
the passions of men with the nicest deli- 
cacy of truth and feeling in the lan- 
guage of men. But he is an entire 

ranger to that language of the gods, 
that bursts and burns from the poet's 
heart when breathed:upon by inspi 
tion. Perhaps he affects this to throw 
an air of naturalness over his personages. 
But in this, if it be the case, he is very 
much — sg = yer oe 
every-day language will not sound we 
from the mouths of these heroic persons, 
whom the wizard bard has,.a_it_were, 
summoned from their marble sepulchres, 
to live again and pass before us for our 
pleasure and improvement. Mr, 8, has 
teo much of the artist about him, and we 
give him great praise when we say: his 
touches of tenderness often remind usof — 
Otway, and that he is seldem inferior to 
Rowe or Southern in bis poetry. Of his 
four plays Evadne must be certainly 
ranked the highest. Though inferior to 
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the Apostate in representation, it classes 
infinitely higher in poetry. The Apos- 
tate possesses a great deal of true pas- 
sion—interesting incident and dramatic 
bustle—very little poetry, perhaps we 
should say none, except a few pretti- 
nesses of composition thinly scattered 
over it like little green patches in a bar- 
ren desart—for such every drama ap- 
pears to us that is not in some degree 
poetical. In “ Adelaipe,” his first play, 
there is more tg | than in any of 
the others, except Evadne. Though 
blemished by juvenile faults, yet from so 
young a man it gave a promise of some- 
thing that has not been fulfilled, and 
makes us half bélieve Mr. Shiel could 
write better if he did not write hastily 
and carelessly, and in the spirit of some 
of the old Roman dramatists— 

Gestit enim nummum in loculos dimittere, posthac 
Securus cadat, an recto stet fabula talo. 

His Bellamira contains very little 
passion or ineident, less interest and no 
poetry. During its composition there 
seemed something of a cloud hanging 
over the genius of Shiel. But we are 
ylad to see it dispelled ; we are glad to 
see, in his last production, the genius of 
this amiable young man bursting forth 
again, like the sun from an overshadow- 
ing veil of vapour, with more steady light 
and more increased lustre. “The Sta- 
ka a - ip neage with ay very 

tiful poet passages— as a 
great deal of the raciness both of the 
sentiment and diction of the good old 
school, and possesses some high-wrought 
scenes of no ordinary dramatic merit. It 
is a close and worthy imitation of the old 
drama, and reflects | honcur on the 
talents of the author. Yet we all per- 
ceive he had not the full strength to bend 
the bow of Ulysses. We are all sensibl 
he cannot soar to the aspirations of 
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. heart,with the same mild melancholy me 


ings in the richest drapery of poetical 
lataiatge though cautiously shunning the 
‘slightest affectation'of gaudy metaphor, 
meretricious . br y. He has 
good a taste not to perceive that 
“| * 4 Phe sweetest honey 
And we believe that a man would as 300 
; ey for a continuance of diet, * 
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Anster’s poetry. is of a Very peculige 
kind. It is not the poetry o vlowing 
fancy, or strong passion, or bright ang 
highly-coloured picture; but it is the 
poetry of a rich, though sombre, imag. 
nation, most intensely and delicate 
strung to the very deepest bass of feeling, 
It is pathetic and picturesque, yet a sor, 
of mild; inborn melancholy softens his 
passion and sheds a kind of mellow and 
shadowy tint over the brightest of his 
painting. A‘ lover of poetry would 
wander through his productions as a 
lover of sublime and beautiful scenery 
would through the Vale of Tempe in 
moonlight. All his images are shadowed 
over by the “ tender-twilight pensive. 
ness” that is shed upon all his works, 
and is like the homogeneous ray of New- 
ton, which reflects, in its predominant 
colour, any object of any colour that is 
immersed in it. His harp is like the 
sweet pensive harp of Imogine so beauti- 
fully and delicately described in “ Ber. 
tram :” 
© Whose most sad sweetness is in tune with joy:” 
or like his own soft “‘ wind-harp’s frame,” 
from whose strings is breathed 

“* A wild, low voice, that slowly rolls away, 

Leaving a silence not unmusical !” 

The author himself felt this, when le 
compares his heart to this wind-harp, in 
these sweet lines: 

“ T then did love to leave my lonely heart, 

Like this soft harp, the plaything of each impulse, 
The sport of every breath.” 

We believe this; for his poetry is the 
effusion of genuine feeling ; and we have 
drawn a s | y between his 
heart, when strung by these impulses, to 
this “ same instrument,” when visited by 
the “sighing breezes. It breathes forth 
tones as wildly musical, *< rolls the same 
long murmur,’ and dies upon the ear and 
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Jody: Mr. Anster’s: mine of thought is 
deep and rich.’ His power of expression 
is pure andsimple., He thinks profount- 
ly and correctly, and. clothes his imagi0- 

















metaphor ora continuance of reading. 
“ He looks on nature with a@ poet’s eye,” 
and -deseribes accordingly. So the 








































whethef in the natural or moral world, 
his outlines are true and grand, and his 
colouring simple and bright. He does 
not, like other poets, turn a thought a 
thousand ways, for the mere purpose of 
saying pretty things on it; he does not 
spend on it all the brilliancy. of expres- 
sion and conceit ; he does not analyze it 
in its different lights and shades, in the 
prism of his fancy. He gives the ray of 
though t asit-is, and as it descended to 
him from the sun of intelligence, strong, 
simple, and undivided. But what 
we chiefly admire in this young author, 
are the truth and purity of his sentiment 
and morality. This union of poetry and 
morality, who, like “ righteousness and 
peace, kiss each other,” is peculiarly gra- 
ifying in this age, when the most splen- 
nts are prostituted to the worst 
purpéses, and lent to the most flagitious 
Lo 5. peal policy and religion are 
scoffed at, and anarchy and infidelity ad- 
| vocated—when there are men of the 
highest abilities and most unbounded ge- 
nius, by whom we hear : 
“ Ali the kind charities of life profan'd, 
‘And lessons taught, at which our ancestors 
Are shuddering in their startled sepulchres.” 
No where has the beautiful line of one 
of the most pleasing of our living poets 
been more fully illustrated, than in the 
little volume before us, except in his own 
excellent works— 
“ Aad song is but the eloquence of truth.” 
Mr, Anster's political and moral prin- 
es are those of a man of knowledge, 
eeling, and sense. He has shewn us 
hat the general outlines of morality and 
iigion can be advocated without dwind- 
‘down into a moral sentence-writer, 
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t becoming a sort of poetical Epictetus. 
song is the deep, solemn organ tones 
feoul. There is nothing of airiness 
itness—nothing of that. frivolous 
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the many other satellites of a 
e, that under-.genius¢s love so 
fo riot and revel in, and scatter 
nh such lavish profusion. His 
Sweet and simple: sweet in the 
ous flow of eailseal 
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“admit and copyist of the 
lof poetry, and, we believe, its 
disciple (fur we understand Mr. 
‘Montury Mac.—No. 73. 


conceit, pointed anti- hopes, disappoint 
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A. is an Irishman, and a member of the 
University of Dublin), yet he imitates 
it as a man of talent. He imitates 
what ought to be imitated—its graces 
of conception—its truth and colouring 
of picture — its vividness of imagina- 
tion—its depth and sanetity of feeling 
— its melting melody of numbers ;— 
and'in each of these is no way inferior 
to the greatest of his chosen models; but 
he is quite free from their mawkish affec- 
tation — from their wild extrav es— 
from their childish simplicity—from their 
adopted lownesses—from their foolish 
eccentricities, and from the metaphysical 
mysticism, that is inseparable from all 
their productions, which, like some ob- 
scure spirit, haunts all their poems, and 
flings a dark veil of impenetrability to 
common feelings and common under: 
standings, over the brightest and most 
magnificent passages of their poetry. — 
Of all the jugglers in this mental leger- 
demain, Culeridge “ out-herods Herod,” 
and is pre-eminently the first. Words- 
worth follows him next, longo sed proxi- 
mus intervallo, Coleridge is not only 
mad in his poetry, where madness might 
be somewhat tolerated, but even in so 
prose, the language of reason, he is as 
thystical, moon-stricken, and extrava- 
gant: —im the drear, deep, and dark 
minés of his metaphysics, he ‘stands 
most miserably in need of the illuminat- 
ing aid of an intellectual safety-lamp. 
Yet, with all his eccentricities, with “ all 
his imperfections on his head,” Cole- 
ridge is endowed with many of the per- 
fections of the true and noble poet, and 
will be looked on in the annals of poetry 
as a man who, through a vain affectation 
of singular originality—through a fos-. 
tered petulance of pride, and through a 
foolish rejection of the public taste, will 
remain as a ee mark of blasted 


izappointed fame, and ill-applied 
The-first f in Mr. Anster’s little 


volume is called “‘ The Times; a reverie :” 
a reverie it is indeéed—a day-dream of 
genids. “ The Times” it ought to be 
emphatically called. In all the of 
ages these “Times” ought to be emi-' 
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redeem lost and fallen mortality fromthe 

of death and the power of dark- 
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of the twenty years’ war equalled, until 
the trump of the Archangel peals the last 
awful summons—until the thunders of 
the Divine vengeance shake earth and 
heaven to their centres—until this world 
and its sinful inhabitants vanish like a 
scroll before the burning majesty of the 
Almighty. “ ‘The Times” !!!—yes! the 
times of famine, pestilence, and. war—the 
times of terror—of the hundred days— 
of the tyrant—the times of Waterloo, 
Wellington, and glory the times of 
triumph, liberty, and peace. This poem 
is a tissue of thoughts upon, and descrip- 
tions of, these eventful times, woven in 
a high strain of poetry arid fecling, and 
displaying a rich embroidery of pure, 
manly, and xpi principles. “ The 
Titnes™ can be read, felt, and admired ; 
but ean scarcely be subiected to any of 
the common rul¢s of criticism. It opens 
with a description of the visitations of 
imagination to the poet—of these “ mys- 
terious breathings 


“ When the power 
Of song exerts her holy influence.” 


We. quote the lines: 


“* What gentle murmur hath disterb'd the air! 
Sure I have felt upon my cheek a breath, 

Silent, atid soft, as from an angel’s wing !— 

They come—in midnight visitings they come— 
Those forms that hover o’er the poet’s couch— 
What time he gazes with most easnest eye, | 

And long suspended breath, lest from his view 
The ee objects of idolatry 

Should fade!” . 

- The poet then. shews, in a beautiful 
simile, the inability of the bard to strug- 
gle against ins pn, and how the 


soul, ** in unresisting motion,” obeys 


such impurises : 


‘4 


“ Hast thou eld the. pbedient march of waves, 


The appointed flow, the fegulufed fall, _ 
The rise and alternate! even as soon 
Shall they rebel against the silent maid 
Who waiks in joy among the company 

Of stars, and casts her chain upon the deep, 


As pret sirmate le with the awful power — 

That wakes the slumbering spirit into song ;_ 

As man forbid the soulto undulate = : 
breath of 


Through all its depths, what time 
> heav'a + 


_Moves o'er the darkness.’’ 
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Plays strange vagaries—now a flood of light 
Spreads like @ sheet of snow along the plain, 
Now all is darkness, save that through the boughs 
Ou the creen circle, like a summer shower, 
Slow fallivg froin unagitated leaves, 
Some glancing drops of light are chequering sti\|. 
Now is the ivy coloured with the beams— 
Now on my floor they lis ia quietness— 
. Now float with mazy flow most restlessly, 
(At rest or quivering still how beautifu) !) 
Like Fancy sporting with the poet’s soul !” 


This is in Wordsworth’s best style anj 
eolourmg. After this he rushes enthy. 
siastically into his subject.—We make 
the following quotation, because it con. 
tains a most poetical personification of 
and a sublime apostrophe to, Ruin. 


“ They come—in midnight visitings they come 
But not such forms as in the calm of night 

Seek the soft twilight of the gentle moon !~— 
What form is yonder?—never hath the dream 
Of night been bodied in a wilder shape! 

Stern is his brow, and gloomy, and his height 

Js as the shadow on the burial ground, 

When the moon's light upon some sculptur’d form 
In cold reflection lies !—A heavy cloud, 

And red, as though from streaming vales of blood 
Exhal’d, o’ershades him with its canopy ! 
Whither, O Ruin! whither would’st thou haste? 
Why dost thou wander from the wildnerness 
Where Tadmor wastes away? Methought thine eye 
Delighted, linger’d on the mouldering wall, 
And watch’d in rapture each deeaying trace 
Thyt eeas’d to speak of man! Methought thy voice 
Was the low eclio, that within the tomb 
Disturbs the grave-worm, when the rotting plavk 
From the loose coffin dropsmpon the earth,— 

& sound that, to the meditative man | 

Would waken no unholy melancholy, 

But now a restless fire hath lit thine eye.— 

But now thy voice is dreary as the sound 

That wakes the wounded warrior from his trance, 
Wlien the blatk’ vulture from ber heavy wing 
Flaps on his brow the drops of stiffening gore, 
Or the steed dying falls a wears weight 

On his bruis'd body :—whither wouldst thou lead 
Dark Ruin, whither ? Say, wilt thou to-night 
Wander to see the dews of heaven shine chill 

On those insensate fofms, that, long expos'd, 
Long rotting in the Samnier’s saltry sun 
Breath'd pestilence?” 

’ After this follows a long and beautiful 
description of the different sort of men 
that fell in ** Waterloc’s red field’"— 
of their various natures, dispositions, 
ep ness paeians, affections and sympé- 
thies—of their different ages and pre}t- 
dices, and of the different pretexts of 
justification each made for his own cor 
science, in beirig the asseftor of the cave 
he had chosen.—There ix: a genuine flow 
of te erness in some of these passage’ 
but our co will nok allow extract 
Yet we quote the last I'nes of the first 
part witht, reat pleastire—We wish © 
shew the politieal emphvics who rail 
against the perseverance? and glories? 
who saw in the triumphant 
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victories of Leipsick and Waterloo, the 
torches to light the pyre of the British 
constitution—-Who deem the elixir vite 
of the’ body politic can only be found in 
mob-senates and annual squabbles—We 
wish to shew these deluded persons the 


sentiments and. opinions of a man of 


genius on the same subject. 

ri} “ Thou wert alone, 
Thou, England, like some hill, whose lofty brows 
Retain at night, and joyously effuse 
The light, that loves to lie and linger there:— 
Only with thee, Religion found a home, 
Only with thee did Sony reposé ! 

-_ os» © e 





*eee* 
Monarchs of Europe, when the storm of night, 
Swept with his eagle wing the subject earth, 
Where slamber’d ye? When all was desolate 
Where linger’d Russia? where did Austria lurk ? 
Shall we not speak of Erfurt ’—meteor-like 
Ve shified with the shifting gale, now red 
With ominous lustre, now with sudden fall 
Precipitate, your light was seen no more— 

But, England, thou wert as the steady star 

That, first appearing at the close of day, 

Cheers with its lonely beam the traveller, y 

Nor fades till lost in morning’s purple light! 

Woe to the traitor, whose unholy breath 

Would dim thy glories! to the thoughtless woe 

Who scoff against thee, like some wretched carte . 

Muttering his magic to the glorious moon; ' 
ad even More s00n that mauiac’s frantic words — 

Shall make her smile with jess benignity 

Upon the mourning sleeper’s weary bed, 

Than thou shalt cease to shine above the states 

Of earth, than thou shalt furl the lion-flag 

Thar floats triumphantly in Ocean’s breeze !” 
The second part contains a descrip- 

tion of the wilful blindness of France, in 

not foreseeing the destruction hovering 

, when she received the outlaw 

irited description of the 
field of Waterloo—a_ brief 


usion to the * fatal flight of France” 
—to the “ moonlight meeting” —“‘ when 

| Prussian chief greeted victorious 
Wellesley,"—-and to the flight of the 
“imperial slave.” From this Part we 
make one extract descriptive of the 
Matuated impatience of France in open. 
img her arms to the tyrant. 
>) ——* Though no prophet call’d, 
though on the palace-wall 
dim-seen inscrib'd the words of doom | 
Babylon, she mighthave known 
te would follow, when she stretch'd her 


‘for the tyrant—might have heard = 
icipation, every skriek, 
ERave heard the rush of soldiery 
<< as t atoms, that the wind 
lormy desart, when some ribb'd 
hill of sand is whirl’d along— 
lave heard the warriors of the Don, 
insunn .walesthedissonance, 
l peasant hears, when midnight storms 
ude hut, and from the crashing roof © 
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The w'tirlwind tears therushy covering ! 

Woe to the land where Prussia’s plunderers come ! 
Behind their path the blaze ef cottages 

Shall shiuc, a beacon to the thousand hordes 

That starve on Danube’s banks! Woe to the land, 
Where England comes in anger! Weep ye wives, 
The cross of blood is streaming in the sky ! 
Weep, daughters, weep, for brand and bayonet 
Are sparkling in the sunbeam !"— 

The third part is confined toa spirit- 
ed phillippic on the character and prin- 
ciples of the Ex-emperor, and a descrip- 
tion-ofthe follies and impieties of the 
French philosophy. ‘What the author 
thinks of the fame of the great man we 
shall give in his own words :— | 
“ Yes, Fame is thine : when to another race... 
Thy purchas’d slaves have pour'’d their flattery, . 
When Scorn hath ceas’d to titter at thy name, 
Thou yet shalt live—the Patriot’s curse is thine, 
The tale of Europe's groans, of gurder’d man, 

Of violated woman yet shall live, 
And give thy deeds to immortality ! 
Yes! Fame is thine, and thon hast paid its priee !”” 

The last part opens with a personifi- 
cation of the French Revolution, that 
would mock even the pencil of Fuseli— 
describes its horrors. and. impieties— 
shews how the tenets of its philosophy 
proscribed the cultivation of poetry, and 

‘the study of the ancient classics—then 
claims the superiority for poetry over 
all the other arts and sciences, and closes 
his poem with a most beautiful address 
to poetry itself. Thus we have analyzed 
and given an epitome of this poem, in 
which a respectable journal of our 
morthern brethren has observed a great 
similarity to Akenside.' We’ were dis- 
inclined to take this. entirely even upon 
their authority, till, upon acloser peru- 
sal of the poem, we found they had some 
unds for the parallel; though his 
lank verse appr to us more lke 
the flexible and harmonious, yet less Ja- 
boured rhyme: of ‘the laureate, ‘Phere 
are, however, passages that” nt to 
us the unvaried, stately, and. splendid 
versification .of the “‘ Pleasures.of I[ma- 
gination.” We. think this coincidence 
not accidental, but rather aimed after, 
for it only ts when both treat on 
ancient learning and ancient mythology 
—when both digress into. any: thing 
Greekish, which we all know: hosaae 
in his Grecomania, was'so0 ‘pre d tb . 
run_ after, on ‘every occasion, that he 
would even go out of his way, to bring 
it in. mt ee oti bao . Agee sehee 
The following . are. soime_ of. 
sagés where this coincidence . 





style and sentiment is most apparent :— 


“ Hath not philosophy disprov'd aGod2— 
Fre yet the chyniist call’d che bolt from heav’a, 
We spoke of spirits governing its beaa— 
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Ere yet he learn'’d to part and analyze 


The rock, we deem’d some more than heman 


pow’r 
Had planted it in Ocean, —till he stirr’d 
The muscles of the dead with mimic breath, 
And call'd the cold convulsion life, we deem'd 
That heav'n alone could bid the dry bones shake! 
— But joy to man! progressive centuries 
Have err'd, and wisdom now at length appears ; 
And lo! the goddess! not with brow austere, 
Feastares, that tell of silent toil, and lecks 
Laurell’d, as erst in the Athenian schools ;— 
Bor yet with germent symbol'd o’er with stars, 
Aad signs, and talismans, as in the haljs 
Of parent Egypt; not with pensive eye 


And dim, as though ’twere wearied from its watch 
Through the long night, what time, to shepherd 


tribes 
Of fair Ghaldea, she had imag’d forth 


The host of heay’n, and mapp'd their mazy march, 


White the bright dew on her tiara'd brow, 

And the cold moonlight on her pallid face, 
And the loose wandering of her heayy hair, 
(As the breeze lifted the restraining bands,) 
And the slow motion of the graceful! stole, 
When with her jewell’d wand she trac’d the line 
Cf milky light—ali gave a sober air 

Of mild solemnity.—She comes pot now 

Like that tall matron, on whose sunny chesk 
The smile of pleasure shone, when over earth 
She yok'd her cloudy chariot to the breeze, 
And scatter’d blessings with a bounteous hand. 
While young Triptolemus, with flushing face 
And animated eye, revea!’d his love; 


And sporting with the brown lock’s floating length, 
Wreath'd her dark temples with the curling shoots 
And green leaves of the vine !—Hath wisdom rob’d 


Her form with mystery, as when Athens bow'd, 
At old Eleusis’ venerable shrine, 


The suppiiant knee, while cymbal clash'd, and song 


Re-echoed, and with pomp of sacrifice 
The victims bled to pale Persephone.” &c. &c. 


The next 
even a greater resemblance— 


“ No more the winding wave 
Recals to memory those enchanting times 
When, on Diaua’s cheek the breege of dawn 
Breath'd rosy colouring, ag with buskjn'd foot 
The gracefal huntress past through pearly dew, 
And in the groves of Delos, rous'd the lark 

To greet her brother’s beam ;—no more the bard 
Pours to Venus, and deludes his heart 
Fasoeet been dhe 

Of Homer! dreams of Sophocles farewell !— 
Wise men proseribe your influence, yet be sure 





That not in vaia that influence nath been breath’d; 


more goon, my friend, the lucid page 


Of old the book 
. . apie ve ( 
: 2 ¥ 
But if thy secret bosom hath rejoic’d 
At its own grand conceptions, if the flow 
of mann, Bard at tritiahtsiorn, hath wak'd 
lings, not mach unlike its topes; 


To thee, I'need not tell, what strength 


Will nerve the platne, that seeks with elder bards 
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passage, we think, bears 


fiction!—Gods, whom Greece ador'd 
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I cannot call thee—’ere the ocean roll'd 
Rouad earth, ’ere yet the dewy light serene 
Stream'd from the silent fountains of the Eat 
To fill the urus of morning, thou didst breathe, 
And, musing pear the secret seat of God, 
Wert thron'd o'er angels! thou alone couldst Joo 
On the eternal glory; till thy voice : 
Was heard amid the halis of heav’n, no breath 
Disturb’d the awful silence! Cherabim 

Gaz'd on thy wianing looks, and hung in trance 
Of wonder, when thy lonely warblings came 
Sweet as all instruments, tl:at after-art 

Of angel or of man hath fashion’d forth. 

Spirit of heav’n, didst thou not company 

The great Creator ?—thou didst see the sun 
Rise like a giant fiom the chamheriug wave, 
And when he sauk behind the new-forin’d hills 
Shrined in a purple cloud, wert thou not there 
Smiling in gladness from some shadowy kno! 
Of larch, or graceful cedar, and at times 
Viewing the stream that wourd below ia liglt, 
And shew’d upon its breast the imag'd heav'n, 
And all those shades, which men in after days 
Liken to trees, and barks, and battlements, 
And all seem'd good to thee ;— 

We are persuaded a look into Aken- 
side will justify our criticism. 

The critics, to whom we alluded above, 
have ranked tliis gentleman as high w 
Akenside among the English poets (an 
honourable exaltation indeed). Now, 
though we will not venture to compare 
« The Times a Reverie” to the Pleasures 
of Imagination, one of the most philoso- 
phical poems in any language, and the 
noblest standard of didactic poetry in 
the language of this country, yet we 
will compare the men, and we will not 
hesitate to tell the world, that we think 
the temperature of Mr. Anster’s mind 
as poetically constituted ; that he has 
as much of the * mens divinior” of the 
minstrel, and that we expect more from 


_ him hereafter; from the idea we have 


formed of this little volume, than Aker- 
side gave the world after his first | 
boured and celebrated production.— 
Akenside’s Odes we' deem complete fi: 
lures ; but Mr. Anster has: shewn us he 
can rye om chord of lyrical enchant- 
ment with the hand of a master. Out 
limits refuse us the pleasure of noticing 


these Odes more particularly, as well ® | 


the Lines’on the Princess Charlotte- 
Zamri — his Sonnets — Miscellaneous 
Poems, and German Translations ; from 
the same cause, also, we are prevent 

from entering into remarks upon the 







faults of Mr. Anster's performances, for 
wedo not mean to say that he is without 
them ; but so did we find them 
exceeded b “and so ™ 

more congenishia's lovers of the mus, 


to point out the excellencies, rather 
than the defects of those who come lozded 


with offerings to her ‘shrine, that 
ha’ are p the very extent of 
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allotted to us before we recollected 
t it was the critic's duty sometimes to 
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censure, and to advise, as well as to 
praise. 





ON BRITISH NOVELS AND ROMANCES, INTRODUCTORY TO A SERIES OP 
CRITICISMS ON THE LIVING NOVELISTS. 


the authors of the best 
novels and romances as among the truest 
benefactors of their species. Their 
works have often conveyed, in the most 
attractive form, lessons of the deepest 
aod most genial wisdom. But we do not 
ize them so much in reference to their 
immediate aim, or any individual traits 
of nobleness with which they may in- 
form the thoughts, as for their general 
to break up that cold and de- 

basing selfishness with which the souls of 
pag toate of mankind are en- 
y give to a vast claas, who 

by no other means would be carried be- 
dthe most contracted range of emo- 
tion, an interest in things out of them- 
selves, and a ption of grandeur and 
of beauty, of which otherwise they might 
ever pee et, Pity for 
fictitious sufferings is, indeed, very in- 
ferior to that sympathy with the dalver: 


eto man, which inspires real 
self-sacrifice; but it is better even to 
be moved by its tenderness, than wholly 


to be ignorant of the joy of natural 

How many are there for whom 
‘has no charm, and who have de- 
ved Only from romances those glimpses 
_ disinterested heroism, and ideal 
auty; ‘which alone “ make them less 
lorn,” in their busy career ! The good 
wife, who is employed all her life 
inthe severest drudgery, has yet some 
ammerings of a state and dignity above 
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erstation and age, and some dim vision 
i meek, angelic suffering, when she 
links of the well thumbed volume of 
Marissa Harlowe, which she found, 


2 girl in some old recess, and read, 


2 we 








ess, at stolen times 








idhappy. If the sternest puritan 

uainted with Parson Adams, or 
*. Primrose, he could not hate 
. Af novels are not the deepest 
Of humanity, they have, at least, 

‘ange hey lend to genius 
Ay. They are read 





aimoments of hasty joy. The care- 
; @ “orm lawyer or politician, encircled 
‘ all kine s of petty anxieties, thinks 
6 wee Arabiay Nighis Entertainments, 
» JB Mich he devoured in his joyful school- 
d ) ana is once more young, and inno- 
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beneath the covers of unconscious so- 
phas, are read by fair and glistening 
eyes, in moments snatched from repose, 
and beneath counters and shop-boards, 
minister delights “‘ secret, sweet, and 
precious.” It is possible that, in parti- 
cular instances, their effects may be 
baneful ; but, on the whole, we are per- 
suaded they are good. The world is not 
in perm ad of becoming too romantic. 
The golden threads of poesy are not too 
thickly or too closely intcrwoven with the 
ordinary web of existence. Sympathy 
is the first great lesson which man should 
learn. It will be ill for him if he pro- 
ceeds no further; if his emotions are 
but excited to roll back on his heart ; 
and to be fostered in luxurious quiet. 
But unless he learns to feel tenderly and 
deeply for things in which he has no per- 
sonal interest, he can achieve nothing 
generous or noble. This lesson is in 
reality the universal moral of all excel- 
lent romances. How mistaken are those 
miserable reasoners who object to them 
as giving false pictures of life—of purity 
too glossy and etherial—of friendship 
too deep and confiding—of love which 
does not shrink at the approach of ill, 


‘but ‘looks on tempests and is never 


shaken,” because with these the world 
too rarely blossoms! Were these things 


visionary and unreal, who would break 
the spell, and bid the delicious enchant- 


ment vanish? The soul will not be the 
worse for thinking too well of its kind, 
or believing that the highest excellence 
is within the reach of its exertions. But 
these things are not unreal; they: are 
shadows, indeed, in themselves; but 
they are shadows cast from objects state- 
ly, grand, and eternal. Man can never 
imagine that which has no foundation in 
his nature. The virtues, he conceives, 
are not the mere pageantry of his 
thought. We feel their truth — not 
their historic or individual truth—but 
their universal truth, as reflexes of hu- 
man energy, and power. It wonld be 
enough for us to poe that the i a- 
tive glories, which are shed around our 
being, are far brighter than “ the light 
of common day,” which mere vulgar 
p> stag: in the course of the world 

iffuses. But, in truth, that radiance is 
not merely of the fancy, nor are its in- 
fluences lost when it ceases immodi 
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to shine on our _ 


It is holy 
and pa he deep joys of 
childhood—its boundless aspirations and 
orgeous | dreams, are the sure in- 
Sications of the nableness. of. its final 
heritage. All the softenings.of evil to 
the moral vision by the gentleness of 
fancy, are proofs that evil itself shall 
perish. Our yearnings after ideal beauty 
shew that the home,of the soul which 
feels them, isin alovelier world. And 
when man destribes high virtues, and 
instances of nobleness, which rarely light 
on earth ; so sublime that they expand 
our imaginations beyond their former 
compass, yei so rey human that 
they make our hearts gush with delight ; 
he discovers feelings in his own breast, 
and awakens sympathies in ours, which 
shall assuredly one day have real and 
stable objects to rest on! * 

The early times of England—unlike 
those of Spain—were not rich ip chival- 
rous romances. ~ The imagitiation seems 
to have been chilled by manners of 
the Norman conquerors, The domestic 
contests for the disputed throne, with 
their intrigues, battles, and executions, 
have none of that rich, poetical interest, 
which attended the struggles for the 
holy sepulehre.. Nor, in the golden age 
of ish. genius, were'there any very 
remarkable works of pure fiction. Since 
that period to the present day, however, 
there has been a rich succession of novels 
and romances, each increasing the stores 
of innocent delight, and shedding on hu- 
man life some new tint of tender colour- 


ing. : 3 
“The novels of Richardsori are at 


onee among the grandest and the most 
singular creations of human genius. 
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of at any set of notions, howeve 
fantastical, appear as “ truths of holy 
writ,” to his readers. his he did by 
the authority with which he disposed of 
all things, and bythe infinite minute. 
ness of his details. His, gradations are 
so gentle, that we do not at any one 
int, hesitate to follow him, and shoulj 
escend with him to any depth before 
we perceived that our path had been up. 
equal, By the means of this strange 
magic, we become anxious for the mar. 
riage of Pamela with her base master. 
because the author has so imperceptibly 
wrought on us the belief of an awfil 
distance between the rights of an ecaquire 
and his servant, that our imaginations 
regard it in the place of all moral distine. 
tions. After all, the general impression 
made on us by his works, is virtuous, 
Clementina is to the soul.a new and ma. 
eon image, inspired by virtue and by 
ove, which raises and refines its con. 
ceptions. She has all the depth and inten 
sity of the Italian character, with al 
the purity. of an angel. She is at the 
same time the grandest of tragic heroines, 
and the divinest of religious enthusiasts, 
Clarissa alone is above her. Clementina 
steps statelily in .her very madness, 
amidst idst “* the pride, pomp, and circun- 
stance” of Italian nobility ;. Clerissa is 
triumphant, though violated, deserted, 
and encompassed by vice and infamy, 
Never can we forget that amazing scene, 
in which, on the effert of her mea 
seducer to renew his outrages, she ap 
pears in all the radiance of mental purity, 
among the wretches assembled to wit: 
ness his triumph, where shi starties 
them by her first appearance, as by 3 
vision from above; and holding the pen- 
knife to her breast, with her eyes lifted 
to heaven, prepares to die, if her crx 
ven destroyer advances, striking th 
vilest with the deep awe of goodness, ani 
walking — at last, from the circle 
of her foes, none of them daring to 
harm her! How pathetic, above all other 
pathos in the world, are those snatches 
of. meditation which she commits ‘0 
‘paper, in the frst delirium of her woe! 
tow delicately imagined are her prt: 


f Pasa 295 ve é ; 
gies tions, for that grave in which alov? 
shé ean find repose! Cold must be tlt 


hearts of those who can conceive them 


vice too elaborate, or who can venture 1 


‘criticise ‘them. | Tn’ this novel all appe" 

most real; we feel enveloped, like Dot 

Quixote, by a thousa threads; and like 

m, would we rather remain so fr 
reak.one of their i 


“Clarissa Harlowe is onc of t 
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few books which leave us different be- 


from those which they find us, 
readder - wiser” do we arise from 


» we read Fielding’s Novels 
sok hows of Richardson, we feel as if 
endous pressure were removed 

m our souls. 
hare left a palace of enchantment, where 
we have past through long galleries filled 
vith the most gorgeous images, and. il- 
lamined by a light not quite human nor 
yet quite divine, into the fresh air, and 
the common ways of this “‘bright and 
reathing world.” We travel on the 
nh road of humanity, yet meet in it 
sasanter companions, and catch more 
gus snatches of refreshment than 
can hope elsewhere to enjoy. 

mock heroic of Fielding, when he 
ndescends tu that ambiguous style, is 
carcely ‘Tess pleasing tlian its state y pro- 
type, It is asort of spirited defiance 
tion, on the behalf of reality, by 
one who knew full well all the strong 
s of that nature which he was de- 
ending. here is not in Fielding much 
of that which can properly be called 
ideal—if we Ng the character. of 
but his works represent 

} ore deligh ul than it seems to 
puns 0 rience, by disclosing those 
f Ly munities, which we little 
NOK. Of, even when we enjoy them. 
or r are all his refreshments at 
I inns { How vivid are the transient 
oye. i he depicts—how sweet the 
rest ne ces of his heroes, in their che- 
serge how full and over-flow- 

ig are final raptures! His Tom 
ones is eis unrivalled i in plot, and. is 
‘i ed only in his own works for 
‘delineation of character. The 

hwe have told us of Allworthy, 

oe t which relates to his feel- 

g his deceased wife, makes 

m, as for one of the best — 

revered friends of ons child- 

Wa: r ever the “ soul of goodness 
“ vil” better diselo than 
‘Scruples and the dishonesty of 

», that tenderest of game- 
“1 uest of thieves ? Did ever 
}d-hu tour, frank-heartedness, 
Fi hold out so freshly. 
1nd iortune as in. snares, 
usible .a hypocrite as 
apg ea 

a Ww $ admi- 
, a 4 ue, iy it. al- 


>ars0 n Adam 


vhether, by a. counter- 
fous, h a Gil got Merit some 6 
rewards? Who shall gain- the 
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ssp cherry li i of Sophia Western ? 
story of Lady Bellaston we.confess 
to be*a blemish. But if there be any 
vice left in the work, the fresh atmo- 
sphere diffused over all its scenes, will 
render it innoxious. Joseph Andrews 
has far less merit as a story—but it de- 
picts Parson Adams, whom it does the 
heart good to think on.. He who drew 
this teanaahar, if he had done nothing 
else, would not have lived in vain. We 
fancy we can see him with his torn cas- 
sock (in honour of this high profession) 
his volumes of sermons, which.we really 
wish had been printed, “and his Eschylus, 
the best of all the editions of that sub- 
lime tragedian! Whether he longs. after 
his own sermons against vanity—or is 
absorbed in the romantic tale of the fair 
Leonora—or uses his ox-like fists in de- 
fence of the fairer Fanny, he equally 
embodies in his person «“ the homely 
beauty of the good old cause,” of high 
thoughts, pure imaginations, and man- 
ners unspotted by the world. 
Smollet seems to have had more touch 
of romance than. Fielding, but not so 
found and intuitive a knowledge of 
ie anity’s hidden treasures." There is 
setlbar ti in his works comparable to Par- 
son Adams ; but then, on the’other hand, 
Fielding: has not any thing of the kind 
equal to. Strap. Partridge is dry, and 
hard, compared with this poor barber- 
boy, with his generous overflowings of 
affe ction. Roderick. Random, indeed, 
with its varied delineation of life, is al- 
most a romance. . Its hero is worthy of 
his name. ; He is the sport.of fortune 
rolled about through the “ many ways.of 
wretchedness”. almost without oie 
ance,hut ever catching those tastes of jo 
which are here to be relished ae 
-who are willing. to receive them. 
to rollon with him, and get 
delet iddy in hiscompany. — 
The humanity of the Viear of Wake- 
field is. ge enlige than that of Ro- 
erick Random, but sweeter tinges of 
fancy are cast over it.The sphere in 
which Goldsmith's - ‘powers moved, was 
never very extensive, but,-within it, he 
discovered all that. was.good, and shed 
on it the. teuderest lights of his —_ 
thizing genius, 
much 
and endeaxing wesknesses..- His satire 
makes. ston once smile at, and love all 
that he $o tenderly ridicules. The good 
Vicar's trust im nagomiys his son's 
te hire to his solemn admirer at 


No, 
he nydepicting zuniable follies 


blameless vanities, of his 
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daughters, and his resignation under 
his accumulated sorrows, are among the 
best treasures of memory. The’ pasto- 
ral scenes in this exquisite tale are the 
sweetest in the world. The scents of 
the hay field, and of the blossoming 
hedge-rows, seem to come freshly to our 
senses. The whole romance is a ten- 
derly-coloured picture, in little, of hu- 
man nature's most genial qualities. 

De Foe is one of the most extraordi- 
nary of English authors. His Robinson 
Crusoe is deservedly one of the most 
popular of novels. It is usually the first 
read, and always among the last ‘for- 
gotten. The interest of its scenes in 
the uninhabited island is altogether pecu- 
liar ; since there is nothing to devel 
the character but deep solitude. Man, 
there, is alone in the world, and can hold 
communion only with nature, and na- 
ture’s God. There is nearly the same 
situation in Philoctetes, that sweetest 
of the Greek ; but there we 
only see the poor exile as he is about to 
leave his sad abode, to which he has be- 
come ‘attached, even with a child-like 
cleaving. In Robinson Crusoe, life is 
stripped of all ‘its social joys, yet we 
feel how worthy of cherishing it is, with 
nothing but ‘silent nature to cheer it. 
Thus are nature and the soul, Jeft with 
no other solace, represented-in their na- 
tive grandeur and intense communion. 
With how fond an interest do-we dwell 
on all the exertions of our fellow-man, 
cut off from his kind ; watch his growing 
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another determines to go to the play, 
and the author treats both offences wit 
a severity néarly equal! 

Far different from this ascetic novel) - 
that best of religious romances the Foo| 
of Quality. The piety there is at once 
most deep and most benign. There 
is much indeed of eloquent mysticisn, 
but all evidently most heartfelt and sip. 
cere. The yearnings of the soul after 
universal good and intimate communion 
with the divine nature were never more 
nobly shewn. ‘The author is most pro. 

“of his intellectual wealth—« his 
bounty is as boundless as the sea, his love 
as deep.” ‘ He gives to his chief charac. 
ters riches endless as the spiritual stores 
of his own heart. It is, indeed, only the 
last which gives value to the first in his 
writings. It is easy to endow men with 
millions on paper, and to make them wil- 
ling to scatter them among the wretched; 
but it is the. corresponding bounty and 
exuberance of the author's soul, which 
here makes the money sterling, and the 
charity divine. The hero of this r- 
mance always appears to our imagina- 
tion like a radiant vision encircled with 
celestial glories. The stories introduced 
in it are delightful exceptions to the 
usual a by to Hear incidental tales 
are pro regarded as impertinent in- 
pb ain That: of David Doubtful is 
of the most romantic interest, and at 
the same time steeped in feeling the 
most profound. But that of Clement 
and his wife is perhaps the finest. The 
scene in which che ‘are discovered, hav- 
wn to die of hunger 
ether, in gentle submission to heaven; 
lepicts a quiescence the most sublime, 
yet the most affecting. Nothing can be 
more tful than the sweetening in 


=, n their cup of sorrow. The 
heroic act of the Jady to free herself from 


her ravisher's grasp, her trial xa? x 
triumphant acquittal, have a grandeur 
above that of tragedy. The genial 
int the ee faith. leads ") . 
exult especially in the ntance of the 
wicked. No $= etter seems evel 
joes hailed Ai with so cor- 
a welcome. _Hils scenes appear over 

‘with a rich atmosphere of ter 
lerness, ‘which softens and consecratts 


* We would not 
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ef deeds of blood, and the sad voices 
ofthe past echo through deep vaults and 
lonely galleries. ‘There is always majes- 
ty in her terrors. She produces more 
effect by whispers and slender hints than 

-- attained by the most vivid dis- 


2. 

Wen, oy 
dren. ” 
--Before Lord Cast! reagh had attained 
histwenty-first year he was returned to 

® Irish Parliament, aa knight of the 
shire. for the county of Down, where 
the family estates chiefly lie. In his 
‘New Monruy Mac.—-No. 73. 





quisition for delivering her into his 
hands replies to the question of “ then— 
to-night my Lord!” “Adelaide dies” 
—or the allusions to the dark veil inthe 
Mysteries of Udolpho—or the stupen- 
dous scenes in Spalatro’s cottage ? Ofall 
vomance writers Mrs. Radcliffe is the 
\ mantic, 

\ ent age has produced a singu- 

\. “suthors of delightful prose 
} we intend to give a 
‘Te shall next month 

\ whom we shall 
‘ch Sterne ; and 

dassed over the 

present cursory 


“ther days. 
T.D. 


iH, K. G, 


everely contested, 
the wealth and in- 
who is reported to 
7 30,0001. in order 
amph. He was not 
- -efore he essayed his 
. The subject which 
len effort, was upon 
her Ireland had a 
lia, notwithstanding 
ie East India Com- 
(r. Stewart (for the 
iderry was then only 
d the affirmative of 
is said, he exhibited 
‘ledge as well as a 
~* 1g. 
nden was sent out to 
y, his. kinsman, as 
l, felt the influence of 
ich the families were 
. Castlereagh was soon 
1our of a place in the 
but it would be unjust 
owed this distinction 
fluence. His lordship’s 
eme assiduity, and his 
its of business, pointed 
rson eminently qualified 
vernment; and he had, 
made his election, as to 
th which he was deter- 
e. At the outset of his 
career, ne sau shewn some disposition 
towards whiggism, captivated, as young 
minds are apt to be, by the specious 
principles of that once popular party. 
As his judgment became more matured, 
Vou. X11. 2E 
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of deeds of blood, and the sad voices 
ofthe past echo through deep vaults and 
galleries. ‘There is always majes- 

in her terrors. She produces more 


by w and slender hints than 
cect by tatned by the moat vivid dis- 
re of “see er conclusions : are 


impotent almost without ex- 
But while her spells 
her power is truly 
= t the scene in the 
orest where the mar- 


sought te make the 
nw heroine the Prot licentious love, after 


working.on her protector, over whom he 
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quisition for delivering her into his 
hands replies to the question of “ then— 
to-night my Lord!” ‘Adelaide dies’ 
—or.the allusions to the dark veil in _ 
of Udolpho—or the stu 
dous scenes in Spalatro’ 8 cottage ? all 
romance writers Mrs. Redeye d is the 


most romantic. - 
The present age has produced a - 
lar number of authors of delightful prose 


fiction, on whom we intend to give a 
series of criticisms. We shall next month 
n with MaKgnzig, whom we shall 
our to compare with Sterne ; and 
for this reason wej have passed over the 


bas a mysterious influence, to steal at works of the latter in our cursory 
night into her chamber, oie when his view wf the novelists of other days. 
trembling listener expects only a re- T.D. 
. MEMOIR 
OF THE 


! /OF the private life of this statesman, 
whose name will fill a disti 
hs rong aunals of our country, there 
tell, for he began his political 
eareer at so ear an age, that it may. al- 
be said, whatever is worthy of be- 
of him, belongs to the public 
Mier of the ak in which ‘we has 
however, with a 
tea has its advan we 
ill briefly advert to the few tic 
events connécted with the noble lord, 
be considered as formi 
introduction to this of 


Stewart, Viscount Castle- 
, is the eldest son of the 












on saeons uis was created a 
ou, on the 18th of August, , His first 
wi he married Some 3, 1766, 
Frances, ‘a daughter of the 
Lo Hertford, but who. died on the 
issue. of this marriage, and was 
18th of June, 1769. His 
rried, secondly, on the 3d of 
meereee. daughter of the 
ofthe preset, , Earl Cam- 
had several chil- 
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Fcontates chiefly. lie. -In his 
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as first enn in 1789, 
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election, which was severely contested, 
he was supported by the wealth and in- 
fluence of his father, who is reported to 
have expended nearly 30,000/. in: order 
to secure his son's tri , He was not 
long in Parliament before he essayed his 
powers as an orator. Thes which 
called forth his maiden effort; was upon 
the question, whether Ireland had a 
right to trade to India, notwithstanding 
the monopoly of the East India Com- 
- fon The Hon. Mr. Stewart (for the 
arquis of Londo was then only 
a baron,) maintained the affirmative of 
the question ; and it is said, he exhibited 
considerable knowledge as well as a 


eS andersta 
Lord Camicn wa was sunt out to 


Treland ” as viceroy, his his. kinsman, as 
might be e ; felt the influence of 
those ties by which the families were 
connected. L _was soon 
eo ee ethos the 
net. t it. wo 
to infer that he owed this sainioes 
solely to that influence. His lo "s 
talents, his extreme assiduity, and’ - 
a habits of pena ag ae 
out as a person eminently gli 
ment; and he had, 
by this time, made his election, as to 
the political path which he was deter- 
mined to pursue. At the outset of his 
career, he had shewn some disposition 
towards whiggism pa reee as young 
ae see: re at to be b y the spelen: 
that once popular party. 
Ke Me jodement became more matured, 
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however, he soon discovered that his 
means of doing 5 good would be increased 
by an th the government, and 
that in exchanging for these ‘means, the 
privilege of complaint, and the assu 
tion of superior wisdom, he was merely 
renouncing a plausible but exploded 
triotism, for a rational, and therefore 
practicable sphere of action. This 

‘ ch if change it can be called, which 
was little else than abandoning the neu- 
tral character of an observer, the mo- 
ment he discerned the path in which 
he felt he could best exercise his talents, 
subjected him, of course, to a charge of 
apostacy: a charge which he shared in 
common with Mr. Pitt, whose youthful 
mind was equally fascinated with the al- 
lurements of exclusive virtue .and. ho- 
nour, as assumed by the Whigs ew 
whose riper faculties disdained the - 
ery and delusion inherent in such arro+ 
gant pretensions. 

In 1798, Lord Castlereagh became the 
chief et ew Oetl Ireland, ah office 
then filled by the Hon. Thomas Pelham, 
now Earl of Chichester. That gentle- 
man had, for some months, been obli 
to suspend his attention to his official du- 
ties in consequence of ill-health, and 
Lord Castlereagh performed them tem- 
porarily as his substitute. This was un- 
der the viceroyalty of Earl Camden. At 
length, however, he found it expedient 
to retire al from the arduous 
station; and when the. Marquis of Corn- 
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materials that House was commonly 
somposed, and what principles were tr. 
cognised and acted upon in. its manage. 
ment. In addition, however, to why 
may be considered as the ordinary eyj. 
gencies of this office, there were other 
of a still more formidable and trying 
character attached. to it, at the time 
when its daties were assumed by Lord 
Castlereagh. .'Fhe rebellion, which had 
long agitated Ireland, now began to de. 
velope itself in all its most aggravated 
qualities, and to rage with all the cals. 
mitous sy of a civil war. Ip 
this crisis of his country’s fate, Lon 
Castlereagh exhibited a degree of forti. 
tude, of presence of mind, and of dis. 
eretion, which far surpassed his years, 
Thatthese virtues exposed him to the 
hatred and reproaches of those who 
found in them insuperable obstacles to 
the success of their criminal enterprises, 
may easily be imagined ; and the calun- 
nies which had their origin in that dis- 
ete period | aoe have since 
tuate the unforgivin 
satel ab aon, who fled from freland ts 
save their forfeited lives. A minister 
who does his duty to his king and coun- 
try, when both are menaced by traitors, 
must » if he ‘survive the confiict, 
to incur the bitterest enmity of those 
whom he has baffled. Hence, Lord Cas- 
tle thas been. stigmatised by expa- 
triated Irish rebels, who have taken up 
their abode in England, as ‘the contriver 
and patron of cruelties during the re- 
bellion, which require a rebel’s heart to 
imagine, and a rebel’s‘head to believe. 
The whippings, the ings, the half- 
a &ec, which ‘are currently al- 
leged to have taken place in the Castle- 
yard, Dublin, under the sanction of the 
chief secretary, but which are not a 
currently believed, are gross exaggera 
tions. They never did place, to the 


. @xtént, or in the manner, which has 


been ted,. Butif they had, they 
would not, of themselvés, constitute a 
primé facie case of cruelty and oppres- 
sion against the government of that day, 
or ye Lord Castlereagh, whom 't 
in the fashion, from malignant 
motives, to consider as synonimous with 
the government. Such calamities «¢ 
i ‘to a state: of civil commotion, 
where neither the eve of authority, nr 
the power of the law can always be ¢ 
‘They form the melancholy co” 
» when penne 
too often-devolves punishment upo” 
inndcent:; for what can stop the passiors 
and ‘resentment of a ‘multitude acting 
from -public and ‘private feelings? | 
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would be im 
‘scheme Sicordranen, any degree 
ee; competent to restrain or pu- 
shu ; se pre to a 
n is agi and torn by internal fe 
cat apest obelaon Before, then, 
 the'severities exercised by the Irish go- 
verament (admitting the most exagge- 


rated accounts of them to be true,) are 
stigmatised as sanguinary and needless, 
let it be satisfactorily shewn that pro- 
eae lenient and concilia- 
— 2 Coptea - pets mone = 
d safely ado : s cannot 
shown, and we firmly believe it cannot, 
 wemay lament the constrained rigor of 
insted’ authority, but we cannot con- 
| Mfhe Union was another of those mea- 
oes: Seaaetee oe Soumptpe coea re- 
| i the office of Irish secre- 
tary, ¥ the period when Lord Cas- 
| edit. Itis obvious that in 
Memoir of his lordship, it 
would be impossible for us to enter into 
any consideration of this great national 
event, or to mark the progress of those 
ut passions engendered by it, which 
lapse of twenty years has not been 
sifficient' to subdue. Suffice it to say, 
that “his lordship’s parliamentary con- 
dict during the time of its discussion 
in the Trish legislature, was such as held 
forth the strongest promise of that poli- 
eminence to which he has since at- 
Coupled, however, as his name 
‘was, with the stern measures 
men le we Re any ession of the re- 
bellion, and with those which deprived 
reland ‘of her Parliament, it may be 
pposed that he incurred no ordinary 
late of popular odium. Some idea of 
extent to'which this disfavour was 
ried, Bia} be formed from the follow- 


ble to devise any plan, 


od, by the United 


"at that peri 
on, and the’ disaffected generally, 
F com vial meetings , 


. 


Spufehigh gallows, and a windy day, 
3 40 Corny, Pitt, and Castlereagh. 


‘Corny, was meant the Marquis of 
lis, who continued Viceroy: of 
from’ the year 1798 to 1801. “ 
y be mentioned asa: in- 
f the youthful character. of his 

ip, while taking a leading part in 

momentous he ok na that he 
ae the epithi 

fe the rish House of Com- 
the stormy discussions 


‘Say 


ea ’ 
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the thanks of the Hi 
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use of the following expressions:—* I 


of was induced to think that we had, at the 


head of the executive government of this 
country, a plain honest soldier, unac- 
customed to, and disdaining, the intri- 
gues of politics; and who, as an addi-. 
tional evidence of the directness and 
purity of his views, had chosen for his 
secretary a simple and modest youth, 
(puer ingenui vultus, ingenuique pudo- 
ris, ) whose inexperience was the vouch- 
er of his innocence; yet, am I bold to 
say, that during the alty of that 
unspotted veteran, and during the ad- 
ministration of that un ing strip- 
ling: within the last six weeks, a system 
of black corruption had been carried on, 
"—It was ina similar way that Mr. 
Pitt was taunted by Sheridan, Fox, and 
others, with his youth, when he first as- 
sumed the office of prime minister. 
When the Union was carried, and'the 
Irish Parliament blended with: that of 
England, Lord Castlereagh quitted his 
native country for the latter; animated 
by the ambition of aing his talents 
in the councils of the united empire. 
Having been returned to the Impérial 
Parliament, he took an active part in 
the debates, and gradually won upon 
the confidence of the House. When 
Mr. Pitt retired from the situation of 
prime minister, in 180], a change of 
administration of course took place ; and 
Lord Castlereagh accepted, under Mr. 
Addington, the office of President of 
the Board of Control for the affairs of 
India, succeeding in that department, 
Lord Viscount Lewisham, now Earl 
Dartmouth. In May, 1804, Mr. Pitt 
returned to power, and his lordship con- 
tinued to hold his 1 ee cyees with 
much credit to himself, and great ad- 
vantage to the interests of our Indian 
possessions. Shortly afterwards, he suc- 
ceeded ee ae t office 
(more important in reference to the pe- 
riod of which we are speaking,) of secre- 
tary of state for war and colonies; but 
when the lamented death of that Freat 
minister took » in January, 1806, 
he retired, with his colleagues, to make 
room for the Whig ministry of Mr. 
ae ee ag 
e late Mr. ? » on ng 
, in December, 
1806, to Sir John Stuart, for his ser- 
vices at the battle of Maida, took occa- 
sion to bestow some liberal compliments 
u Lord Castlereagh, under whose 
ieaihdetration the enterprize had been 


pe ae ae Bi Nice ee an a ae Daas x he ean 
Pee re 4 Pa 


i¢ Union ; and Mr. Plunkett, in 


- planned. 
lirse of one of his speeches, made 


- Lord Castlereagh did not long remain 
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out of office. Mr. Fox died in August, 
1306, only a few short months after the 
decease of his illustrious rival. An ef- 
fort was made to supply his loss, and 
keep the party in their places ; but ai/ 
their. talents could not prevail. The 
country soon became disgusted with 
their conduct ; for it was now glaringly 
obvious that their pretensions to su 
rior political virtue, as compared with 
their opponents, were mere_ illusion. 
The Catholic question at last destroyed 
them, more, perhaps, from the inflexible 
manner with which they endeavoured to 
force it-upon their sovereign, than from 
its intrinsic unpopularity, though that 
was considerable. When the Whigs re- 
tired, after their short glimpse of power, 
patronage, and profit, a new ministry 
was formed in April, 1807, under the 
-auspices of the late Duke of Portland, 
who was nominated prime minister. 
Lord Castlereagh then resumed his for- 
mer situation as secretary of state for 
war and colonies; and in which he conti- 
nued tjll 1809, till the unfortunate mis- 
understanding between himself and Mr. 
Canning, induced him to resign. It -is 
not our intention to enter into the com- 
plastes merits of this question; but we 
ve no hesitation in stating it, as the re- 
sult of a mature examination of the 
whole transaction, that. Lord Castle- 
reagh was pated justified in the view 
he took.of it. e, do not mean to say 
that Mr. Canning was any party to the 
duplicity.which was practised upon his 
colleague; but that there was du- 


plicity,..or something very nearly ap- 
proaching +o it, that, too, at the 
expense of Lord Castlereagh's honour 


and. feelings, is unquestionable, There 
is every ee however, gp raenl 
cumstances attending it, are too fresh in 
the memory of the pu ereqare any 

more than this brief allusion to 


t event. 
succeeded in his 
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of the Foreign Office, which he has eve, 
since continued to hold. 

The distinguished character which he 
sustained, as a negotiator, at Chatillop, 
at Paris, and at Vienna, after the ,abdj. 
cation of Bonaparte, has placed his 
name higher in the scroll. of diplomatic 
fame than-ever was attained before } 
any British minister. When his lor 
ship returned from Paris, in June, 1814, 

laid upon the table of the House of 
Commons, the treaty of peace between 
France and the Allies, he was received, 
upon his entrance into the House, with 
loud acclamations from all sides. Even 
the sullen spirit of Whiggism relaxed, 
and lost something of its arrogant self. 
fishness, while it acknowledged the ex. 
traordinary abilities displayed by the no 
ble lord as a negotiator. The sagacity, 
the firmness, and the profound policy 
which he evinced, subsequently, at the 
first Congress. of Vienna, (whose sit- 
tings were interrupted by the escape of 
Bonaparte from Elba,) impressed upon 
the continental sovereigns and their mi- 
nisters a high notion of his character. 

As an orator, Lord Castlereagh is not 
greatly distinguished, His style is difi- 
cult, and his language not always cor- 
rect, But the acute and comprehensive 
views which he takes of almost every 
subject, amply compensate for the ab- 
sence of any embellishments in his mode 
of diseussing them. He is always lis- 
tened to with great attention, and whiat- 
ever differences. of opinion may subsist 
between him and his opponents, the mild 
and conciliatory tone which he invar'- 
ably adopts—his. polished manners— 

insinuating courtesy—neutralise all 
asperity of feeling. It very rarely hap- 
ens that he is animated into any thing 
e fervour, though we have occasional] 
seen him thus’ excited. The effect was 
not unpleasing: On the contrary, it I 
ther inspired a wish in the observers 
that he eager gd divest himself of 
coldness, ering upon apathy, which 
aap oy his influence over a pop! 
ar ° e 4 3 
ih Gained to mention, that hi 
lordship Sal in ‘the year 17%, 
Amelia Hobart, youngest daughter and 
o-heiress, of John, second Earl of 
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_ # THE Battle of Hastings,” thirty- 
one feet six inches wide, seventeen 
feet six inches high, painted by Mr.. 
‘Wilkins, jan., and now exhibiting at the 
Great Room, in. Spring Gardens, 

Tle reputation which this young artist 
had obtained by hiscopiesin water colours, 
from the old masters, would probably 
have contented other painters, and pre- 
vented their aiming at excellence in a 

igher department. But knowing that 
 nocountry ever rose to fame in the fine 

arts by copying, and that the habit of 
| 4 following the works of others, 
the powers of invention and fancy, 
to see in this arduous ef- 
_ fort, that this gentleman is determined 
 toleaye no honourable exertion untried 
_ to render himself deserving. of public 
as an historical painter. 
owe been assured of the fact that Sir 
Webster: had the public spirit 
r. Wilkins a commission to paint 
s picture for his grand hall, at Battle 
» Mr. Wilkins confirms this state- 
in agrateful and modest dedica- 
to his liberal patron, prefixed to a 
iption of his picture, which is 
at the — of its exhibition. He 
of. his work -with a diffidence 
cannot, but interest every true 
r of the arts; and terms it an at- 
» which no doubt it is; but an 
rtist, whose reasoning is not always 
ong, has maintained in effect, though 
in other words, that to attempt great 
ngs is commendable, and cannot but 
a i.with a good consequence. 
Weagree in this assertion, in the pre- 
entinstance, and, although we do not 
onsider the mere size of a picture to 
0 - utea merit, we acknowl that 
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2,8 the most extraordi 
wudhed raordinary attempt 
ever remember, ; The artist who 
ould pass | copying m water co- 
out + Samennter the appalling diffi- 
uties.Of such.an extensive composition 
1 oil, and who has exhibited, in his first 
Jr 8 ang applaud and fix atten- 
% may hope, by persevering in the 
of anatomy, the living model, and 
‘ue statues, to attain an honourable 
} among the rising historical paint- 


‘is country. ; 
. Wilkins, instead of a general re- 
tation of the battle, has judicious! 
aosen the decisive moment, when Wil- 
without knowing the cause of their 
’ im, on seeing the Saxons dispi- 
eG OY the fall of Harold, made a charge 
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upon them at the head of his principal 
knights and followers. This brought 
him to the spot where the dead monarch 
is held up to his view by two Normans. 
The Conqueror is represented in the 
act of checking his noble white horse ; 
in the surprise of the moment his sword 
has fallen from his hand ; and his eye is 
bent upon the accomplishment of his 
ro oe The artist has successfully (here 
follow his own words from his printed 
description,) “‘ attempted to express the 
sensation he feels at suddenly finding 
the consummation of his wishes burst 
upon him: the crown of England with- 
in his grasp, and Harold sleeping in 
death at his feet.” One of the Nor- 
mans is holding up to William's view the 
arrow with which Harold was slain ; 
and another is presenting to him the 
king’s helmet, encircled according to the 
Saxon fashion with a royal crown. Wil- 
liam’s half brother, Odo, the celebrated 
Bishop of Bayeux, has curbed his horse 
on the left side of the Conqueror, and 
eyes him with a look of exultation. Tos- 
tain, bearing the consecrated banner, 
rides beside Odo; and behind him are a 
group of Normans crowding to partake 
in the triumph of the day. Count Eus- 
tace in a suit of “ tegulated armour,” 
and mounted on a dun horse, is. conspi- 
cuous among the Normans who imme- 
diately follow William. A Norman 
trumpeter, on a dark brown horse, 
boldly fore-shortened, sounds the blast 
of victory. The wounded, dying, and 
dead of both nations, are promiscuously 
strewed on the fore-ground: among 
these are Tallefer, a Norman, who com- 
menced the battle by slaying two Eng- 
lishmen; and was killed by a third. 


h as to extent of subject and- Gurth, Harold's brother, resting his fore- 


head upon his hand, ina state of insen- 
sibility, is among the wounded in the left 
corner ¥ ea - ee Oner re- 
stricted limits forbid our doing justice, 
at present, to the detailed vulciiine in 
invention, composition, effect, and histo- 
rical character of this interesting pic- 
ture, which reflects so much honour on 
the ck ome public spirit of Sir God- 
po er, andon the genius of the 

t. We have not even room to no- 
tice a few defective particulars, which 
are of a class to be expected in so exten- 
sive a composition, undertaken as a first 
essay. But we trust that the public will 
do justice tp its merits, and we earnestly 


recommend an inspection of it to every 
person curious in early British history, 
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and to every real friend ofthe British 
school. : 

As long and warm advucates for Bri- 
tish historical painting, we rejoice in the 
public sensation already produced by the 
exhibition of this noble effort of genius. 
We hail this strong feeling as a proof 
of the progress of good taste in this 
country. W.C. 





MODERN SCULPTORS AT ROME. 


(Extract of a letter dated Dec. 1819.) 


“THE Art of Sculpture has attained 
in our times adegree of perfection which, 
without prejudice, it has never before 
had since the brilliant era of Greece. 
And besides the great masters of this 
art, Canova and Thorwaldsen, there is 
here a considerable number of able men 
who would be distinguished as orna- 
ments of their art in the principal cities 
of Europe. Of these I will only men- 
tion the Swede, Mr. Von Bystrom; 
Mr. Shadow, jun. of Berlin; the inge- 
nieus Carraresen, who, during Thor- 
waldsen'’sabsence partly directs his ate- 
lier; Mr. Tenerani; the accomplished 
Courland nobleman, Mr. Von Lanvitz ; 
and Canova's first scholar Mr.Testanova, 
two jards and a Frenchman, whose 
ateliers I have not re visited are also 

larly esteemed. | 

* Prejudice and party spirit have also 
been busy here, and va has been 

to exalt the merit of ‘Thor- 

waldsen, as if the two great masters 
could not stand ther. The beauti- 
ful female forms of Canova, and his in- 
imitable Grace, are not to be disputed. 
However, I admire the Grecian art, and 
in some Grecian female figures, as in the 
Minerva, (formerly belonging to Lucien 
é, and acquired by the 

the Vatican) and the Venus de 
Medicis, see more ideal beauty, I must 
sincerely confess that I have never seen 
any thing earthly, more beautiful, 


the two female dancers, the of the 
the Hebe, on gap 


-a new sta- 
just 





Fine Aris. 


‘there’ employed in working at sever 
of Sommariva} ‘secondly on a most beat 
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not. be placed in the same rank as the 
Apollo of Belvedere, we must always cop. 
fess that it is the representation of a fine 
hero, and Apollo ought surely to be 
more divine than Perseus, Last year this 
skilful artist sent a recumbent Venus to 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
whiclris indeed extremely beautiful. She 
in an t attitude on a soft 
cushion, and listens with pleasure to the 
singing and performance of Cupid, who 
sitting at her feet on the same couch 
plays upon the lyre. The whole is very 
pleasing, the flesh tender, and in genera, 
ike all Canova’s works, very highly i. 
nished. ‘T'he care which he employs in 
finishing his works is extremely laudable, 
and his obliging behaviour apd benevo- 
lent disposition necessarily acquire him 
man friends, . j 
* He is reproached with being envious 
ofthe. merit of Thorwaldsen, and with 
having attempted to injurehim. [ have 
not observed any effects of this envy ; on 
the contrary, Canova’s friends have more 
reason ys St that every. effort it 
rss ed to depreciate’ the - real merits 
of eal Here, as‘every whiere else, 
there is a certain class of connoisseurs, 
who cry down every thing which does 
not accord with their own system, skil- 
ful as many of our German artists are, 
they are, unhappily for the most part, in- 
fected with ‘this malady, and too easily 
despise the merit of others. 
 Thorwaldsen is indeed a truly cre- 
ative genius in composition and model 
ing. Inbas-reliefs he certainly excels 
all moderns, nay, even among the al- 
cients, ‘there are “buta few who could 
dispute the palm with with him in thi 
branch ‘of sculpture. His triumphal 
entrance of Alexander into Babylou, 
which is'in Stucco, in the Quirinal, 8 
the most excellent work I have seen. It 
is now to be executed in marble for the 
Marquis’ of Sommariva,: and it is said 
that ‘Thorwaldsen has undertaken 
execute it on a’ larger scale for the 


palace of Copenhagen, an immense ut 
dertaking!. — 


“ Several i Bas-reliefs are be- 
‘ing executed in his study, under the st- 
perintendance of Messrs. Lannitz a 
Tenerani, to whom he has given th 
direction ‘of his ‘atelier during his »> 
sence; in the first -place, persons 
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Christ; when he says to Peter “f 















’ hieve that these I have seen are dupli- 
gates of the same subject, as he is said to 
have executed them already twiee before 
t Frieze of 134 feet 
in length, which Thorwaldsen is to make 
for the church; which the Crown Prince 
_ of Bavaria intends to build opposite to 
hig Museum; and which is to represent 
_ the History of our Saviour (I believe in 
_ twenty-two divisions) two are already 
modeled: by: Thorwaldsen, and are now 
- inthe of his scholars to be execut- 
ed in marble. The two beautiful sta- 
tues for ba cl pe pag 
already advanced, but require the 
finishing hand of the Artist. Some per- 
sons however suppose that he will leave 
ittohis latescholar, Tenerani, to put the 


inmarble. Of the 


last hand to them, as he has hardly time 
to execute every thing himself. In his 

stand at present two most beauti- 
ful statues, modeled by Tenerani, and 
now executed by him in marble; the one 
a which is extremely graceful, 
and the other a recumbent Venus, with 
a thorn from her foot : 
an elegant group, which Tenerani has 


Cupid extracting 


executed for Prince Metternich. 
“The well known celebrated Swede, 


Mr. 
uiulin- handling the chisel, and is of a 
vely, cheerful, disposition, has just 





, ished a beautiful group forthe King 
is Sweden, which really deserves the 


probation of all connoisseurs and has 
h character. Juno, the majestic 
no, im the full luxuriance of health is 


al 









is 
It Presented sleeping naked on an ele- 
he Je ae antique and the little infant | 





| sucks iron strength from her 
‘080m; the busy sucking’ boy is 
uifutly executed, and the character 
88'iseven in her sleep, admi- 

ssed in her physiognomy. 
stions as the elegant elastic 
fase on which she reclines, the 
angie on the ingenuity of the 
Who are here at the command 
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able embroideress would be 
| to see how skilfully the sculp- 
‘arranged the neatest patterns 
hich seem to be made’ of 
linen. Thecouch on 


s liesis very elegant 


Best, sean so 






my sheep.” The e ression and com- 
position in this Bas-relief are very fine, 
and the execution of it is far advanced. 
The beautiful and celebrated medallions 


hich represent day and night, now so 
fe y copied by Gemengraolds, are 
or at least nearly finished. I be- 


Von Bystrom, who is particularly 
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and tasteful, and this whole group stands 
ona beautiful black marble slab of Porto 
Venere, so that this soup will be an 
admirable ornament for a magnificent 
saloon. 

‘Mr. Von. Bystrom has besides per- 
fectly succeeded in the head of a young 
Baechus. A whole statue of a young 
Bacchus, and also of a young Nymph, 
likewise destined for Sweden, are uni- 
versally admired. Mr.:V. Bystrém’s 
candid and polite epaition, which is a 
stranger to envy and dispute, must cer- 
tainly make him friends even among his 
brother artists, as he is also inclined to 
encourage youthful talents. He has in his 
house a young Count Morner, who hasa 
great talent for painting, and whose com- 
positions have so much spirit, that great 
things are expected from hin. — 

One of oar most’ delightful German 
Lan painters, Mr. Rebell (a na- 
tive of Tyrol, possessor of wit and agree- 
able manners) who has a very peculiar 
talent te represent the beautiful Sea 
Venus of Sicily and Naples, and whe 
has just finished two charming scenes for 
the Emperor of Austria, in the 
hospitable ‘circle of Mr. V.. Bystrom, 
Mr. Rebell is at present employed on 
three delightfal landscapes for Prince 
Metternich. Upon the whole, ‘next to 
sculpture, lands¢ mting has now 
reached the highest perfection here. Mr, 
Vogd, a native of the Netherlands, pro- 
duces many particularly beautiful pieces, 
and has much to do. He succeeds ex- 
tremely well in the animals, with which 

he adorns the . Mr. Verfaffel, 
a native of Antwerp, and established here 
many years, is‘a distinguished artist, and 
has a great deal of employment. 

The sea pieces of the skilful Mr. Cater 
of Berlin, are of uncommon effect. As 

‘he is a good historical painter, the figures 


In hislandscapes are well de 


i A 
representation of the Quay of Naples, 
which is crowded with figures painted 
for General Koller, is very lively, and 
in which he has perfectly succeeded. He 
has much to do, and is generally beloved. 
Bassi, a young Italian of Perugia, a 
tect Oat,» ae 
an ainter. His » hi 
and dio aie particularly excettent. 
~ “Of Historical peters I will only 
mention Messrs. Riepenhausen, _ bro- 
thers, who are among the most skilful 
Artists of Rome. I willnot.yet sayany 
thing upon the present state of painting 
in e, as I must in fact see more 
myself. But it is undoubtedly true that 
art is here at home.” 
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MONTHLY REGISTER, 


ANTIQUITIES. 

Architectural Antiquities of Normandy, 
in a series of one hundred etchings, repre- 
senting exterior and interior views, eleva- 
tions and details of the most celebrated and 
most curious remains of antiquity in that 
country. By John Sell Cotman, with histo- 
_— geen gra Notices. Part I. super- 
royal folio, 3]. 3s.; proof impression on 
India paper, $l. 5s. To be completed in 
four parts. | 

ASTROLOGY, _ 

Wilson’s Complete Dictionary of Astro- 
logy ; containing a copious anation of 
Reape tad Dingeama, Sait B. 

a 14s.—N. B. 
new Set of Tables, sed expressly for 
this work, and adapted to the present Eclip- 
tical Obliquity of 23. 28. are in the press. 

ARTS AND SCIBNCES. ; 

The London Journal of Arts and Sci- 
ences; an origina works. ceniiesin the 
progressive advancement of | ica] sci- 
ence in ‘the various branches of a ie 
nufactures, and Agriculture. To be - 
nued every two months. 83, 6d. each 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
A Catalogue of Books in various Lan- 
ss for the Year 1820. Part I. con- 
i an extensive and valuable Collection 
ae. Fe works on sneeel Mittory on 
ranged in classes according to the Linnzan 


no 
ue = 


iF 
‘i 


i 


hay 


and incidents of general interest, which hays 

taken place between the years 1770 apj 

1820. Royal 18mo. 19s. or 13s. in red. 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Treatise on Adulterations of Food an 
Culinary Poisons, and methods of detecting 
them. By Fred. Accum. 12mo. 9s. 

M Tragedy, in F 

oscow ; a Tragedy, in Five Acts, found. 
ed\on late historical facts, in which Napo- 
leon appears before the public, for the firy 
time, in dramatic dreas. 8yo. 5s. 

The New Dramatic Censor. No.1. T 
be continued monthly. 2s. 

Grove’s Theatitical House that Jack 
Built, with 18 cuts. 1s. 

| EDUCATION. 

The Juvenile Miscellany. By R. Hun. 
ber. 12mo. 3s. 

An ingenious collection of questions and m. 
swers respecting various sciences aud purwits, 
adapted for the instruction of youth; and which 
may be read with edvantage by children of 1 
larger growth, as they are put in a form at once 
perspicuous and concise. 

: Domestic Scenes at Woodlands. A Tale, 
by a Lady. 

‘A little story for children, the moral intention 
of which is good, but the Janguage is somewhat 
above the level of the incidents, and is by m 
means free from the affectation which too ofter, 
in the present day, deforms the style of boots 
Written professedly for young people. If the lady 
hagain, we would wish her to recollect thet 
the she has chosen for her motto— 

“T hate the face, however fuir, 
Which carries an affected ais,” 
may apply to books as weil as to persons. 


English Stories. By Maria Hack. %. 
boards. 


This is, likewise, a work for the instruction o 


young people, though of a more important descrip 
tion thaw the preceding article. ‘Ihe stories 4 


not, however, sprees us remarkably well chosen, 
the subjects of them being chiefly of « political 
kind, beginning with the accession of Alfred w/ 


énding with the death of John ; the style isc 
rect, and the authorities exact; but the matter ¥¢ 


’ should not imagine more. likely to attract child 


of twelve or thirteen years old in this dull ga” 
fiction then in the sober reality of history, wit 
they woald have the pleasure of thinking whet 
they had got to’the end of a chapter, that they 
had swccomplished something praiseworthy, ™ 
Would retain, in all probability, full as much oft 
really valuable part of its contents. 


- Grammatical. Studies in the Latin a 


En “ys ees ; arranged by J. Ross 
ctical Method of Stem 


6s. 
hie oxide 


r J.P. Arrowsmith. Ile 
drawn and engraved 
ier, an artist born deaf 
damb. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
~ NumericalGames: consisting of Pr 
: cal Exercises in Arithmetic: accom 
with a pack of cards, a countin; board, 
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a st of counters inténded for the amuse- 

hl ada 
or a box. 

r and cele- 


‘Twenty-six of the most 
brated Fairy Tales ; collected and revised 


by Beojastt Tabart, with 27 coloured en- 


net Oe arvaalds Hymns in Prose, trans- 
Bae |= into Italian by a native of Tuscany, for 
the use of children. 8s. 
to York House ; or Friendship’s 
Memorial; in a Series of Letters, consisting 
of Advice, Aneedotes, Mémoirs, &c.~ad- 
dressed to young ladies: By Anna Kent. 
19mo. 3s. 6d. 
Results of ee yew in the Practice of 
instruction. -By W. Johnstone, A. M. 
gr ARTS. 
The Young ’s Companion; or 
es | Book” of was and Landscape 
shments. By David Cox, author of 
on Landscape Painting and Ef- 
Sie Waier Colours. Tobe completed in 
Vepoothly Numbers, at 2s. 6d. each. . 


GEOLOGY. 

A New Geological Atlas of England and 
Wales : Part 2, containing Maps of the 
puntic of Gloucester, Surrey, Suffolk, and 
Berks. By William Smith. #1s. 

‘A. Syroptie. of. the History of England. 
A o istory of Eng 
s Thomas Kitcham. 2s. 6d. plain ; 3s. 6d. 


‘History of France: including 


i ipal Events from the Foundation 


he Empire by Pharamond, to the Resto- 
eee XVIII. By Mrs. Moore. 

I2mo. 7s. 
Germany and the Revolation. By Pro- 
fessor © pent late editor of the Rhenish 
a from the German by 

i vo. 

‘onological Chart, shewing, in one 
@ cotemporary Sovereigns of Eu- 
_ Norman Conquest of Eng- 
resent time, on a sfeet of Atas 
' 5s. plain; and 7s. finely 


RR ce 
Treatise on the Law of Dila- 

sg Ne ements, Wastes, &c.; 

x containing Precedents of 

vies and Examples. for mak- 
9 and Estimates. By James 


ractic: _ Treatise on the Settlit 
ra , at Nisi geo 
arran 


I ‘oi ¢ Espi rranging the 


Ne 


necessary 
- of ears, Ton, 
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Chancery, and Exchequer. By Amicus 
Curiz. 6s. 

Report of the Trial, Curling v. Buck, for 
Breach’ of Promise of Marriage : with 
Notes by John Buck. 8vo. _ 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

A Supplement -to the Mar gg poeias, 
By Samuel Frederick Gray. 8yo. 10s, 6d. 

A Treatise on Midwifery, developing new 
principles, tending to inante the sufferings 
of the patient, and shorten the duration of 
Labour. ‘By John Power. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

General Indications, which relate to the 
Laws of the Organic Life. By Daniel Pring. 
8vo. 12s. 

Popular Remarks on Nervous, Hypochon- 
driac, and Hysterical Diseases: to which 
are prefixed Observations on Suicide. By. 
T. M.Caton. 3s.6d. 

Observations on the Nature and Cure of 
Cancer, and on the too frequent Use of Mer- 
cury, strongly recommended to the serious 
consideration of every Individual; with a 
detail of various Cases, in which the Dis- 
ease has been completely removed without 
the use of the Knife. In an Appendix, two 
Cases, Ist, of Fissure of the Cranium; 
edly, of Preternatural Enlargement of the 
Heart. By Charles Aldis, esq. surgeon, 
member of the Royal College, &c. &c. &c. 
London, 1820. - 4s. 6d. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS. 

An Historical Account of the British 
Army, and of the Law Military, as declared 
by the ancient and modern Statutes, and 
Articles of War. for its Government: . By 
the late E. Samuel, president at his Ma- 
jesty’s court at Berbice. 8vo, 20s. 


MISCEELANEOUS. 

Time’s Telescope for 1820; containing 

Explanation of Saints’ Days and Holidays, 

Sketches of Comparative’ Chronology, 

Monthly Astronomical Occurrences, Natu- 

ralist’s Diary, Outlines of Entomology, &c. 
i2mo. pp. 324. , 


With a title so copious this little work cannot 
fail to attract public notice, and to claim public 
patronage, if executed éven with common skill: 
and it is not-an unpleasing part of our task to say 
that the expectations raised by its title will not be 
disappointed. Its anoual re-appearance is marked 
by much additiona) matter, and’ by general im. 
provement; and we are pleased to see a work, so 
popular in its form, interspersed by some jadicious 
observations on’the mad politics of the day, in the 
shape of historical facts; especially a good por- 
trait of reformers from Shakspeare, p. 196; aad the 
public joy at Cromwell’s funeral, from Evelyn's 
‘Memoirs, p. 278. ‘ 


The Instructive Pocket Companion. By 
Joseph Taylor. 12mo. 4s. 


There is scarcely a greater diversity of choice in 
the companions we select in society, than in those 
we choose from among books. Te ag soapond 
wish “for an agseeable companion in 
chaise,” we can, in defaull af poe endeived 
the powers of speech, safely recommend this, 
volume ; which by « judicious mixture’ of sensible 
refiections, ingenious ¢alculations, and interesting 
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matters of fact, may net only be pronounced an 
agreeable, but also what it styles itself, an instruc, 
tive companion. 


Refert Gentis: a short Tract. 6d. 


The author of this Essay proposes taxes, the 
first on property ; which, by those who have none, 
will, of course, be deemed a very equitable and 
proocer one; the second, on matrimony,’ which, as 
every person, we presume, has or hopes to have 
an interest in it, will, probably, awaken some feel- 
ing of further calculation onthe subject, which 
even in its present state so often caljs forth the ex- 
clamation of Hamlet Prince of Denmark—* To be, 
or not to be.” One class of personages, however, 
ute tobe exempt from this tax; and that is the 
men who are prudent enough to marry old women, 
We would ask the speculatist where he would find 
females willing to allow themselves of that de- 
scription? But he is serious, and therefore we 
must be so too, and dismiss him. 


Reports upon the Establishment at Hof- 
wyl, in Switzerland. 

This is every way a highly interesting perform- 
ance. The political economist, the benevolent 
theorist, the anxious parent, all may read it with 
advantage ; and whatever may be thought of the 
establishment which it describes in a national poirt 
of view, therecan be nodoubt but that the major pait 
of its regulations and precepts might be adopted 
with the happiest effect into every seminary of 
education. 


Four Letters to the Rev. W. J. Fox. By 
an Inquirer. 

A Letter from a Pious and Reverend Di- 
vine to his Niece; written in the middle of 
the last century, and now revised, correeted, 
and abridged. By a Layman of the Esta- 
blished Church. 

Character essential to Success in Life: 

addressed to those who are approaching 
manhood, By Isaac Taylor, of Ongar. Fools- 
cap 8vo. 5s. ; 
_ Anecdotes, Observations and Character of 
Books and Men; collected from the Con- 
versation of Mr. Pope and other eminent 
persons of his time. By the Rev. Joseph 
Spence: with an Appendix of unpublished 
Letters by Pope, Hume, Walpole, &c., now 
first from the Original Papers, 
with Notes, anda Life of the Author, by 
S..W. Singer, with a Portrait.. 8vo. 14s, 

A Letter to the Society of Schoolmasters, 
containing Outlines of a Plan for raising the 
soopeatenity of the Profession. By a 
Schoolmaster, 6d. 


The Works of the Right Hon. Duncan 
Forbes, of Culloden, late Lord President of 
the Court of Session in Scotland: with a 
i Sketch of the Author and 
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Savage. To be completed in twelve monthly 
numbers. No.1. Is. 

Miscellanies. By the Rev. Richard War. 
ner, rector of Great Chatfield, Wilts. 2 yas. 
12mo, 10s. 

A Remonstrance to the President of 
Bethlem upon the State of the Question as 
to the Chaplaincy Appointment. From , 
Governor. 

A Letter to Messrs. Baldwin, Craddock, 
and Joy,on their public Denial of having 
wilfaliy pirated the Title of the London 
Magazine, _By W. Northhouse. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Dialogues on Entomology, in which the 
Forms and Habits of Insects are familiarly 
explained. Ilustrated with 25 engravings, 
12mo. 12s. plain, 18s. coloured. 

Index Testaceologicus; or a complete 
Catalogue of Shells, British and Foreign, 
arranged accerding to the Linnzan system, 
with the English and Latin names, reer. 
ences to figures, and places where found, 
By W. Wood, F.R.S. 14s. 

The Natural History of British Quadru- 
peds, with coloured figures, accompanied 
by scientific and general descriptions of all 
the species that are known to inhabit the 
British Isles. By J. Donovan, F.L.S. To 
be completed in three volumes. Vol. |. 
royal 8vo. 11. 16s. 

Natural History for Children; being a 
familiar account of the most remarkable 
Quadrupeds, Birds, Insects, Fishes, and 
Reptiles, Trees and Plants. 5vols. 10s. 6d. 
half-bound. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

The Family Mansion. A Tale, by Mss, 
Taflor.. 5s. 6d. 

Mrs. Taylor is sc well known to the public a4 
writer; that we need only say of the present pr 
formance that it possesses all the merits and 
the blemishes of her preceding works. Good sens 
and good principles appear in every page; but 
delicacy of taste; and eleganee of feeling, are no 
to be found among her excellencies. Her chara: 
ters are more likely to please the satirical and the 
old,than the amiable and the young. We like het 
better in the purely didactic, than in any attempt 
at imagination—her pictures ase seldom satisfac 
tory ones. Comman life jis too much like what she 
represents it to be ; but we kpow not that looking 
on its faults and disagreeables thiough the mage 
fying medium of keen and incessant observations 
is the way to make them more bearable, or those 
who sit in the judgment séat either happier” 
better. 


The Exile of Poland ; a Novel, translated 
from the French by Mrs. Richardson, 4 
thor of Ethelred, Gertrude, &c. 

This is an interesting domestic tale, exhibitiag 
the counterpart of an Englishman's fireside in 
Maison paternelle of a French nobleman ; #4 
is neither unpleasing nor yninstructive to trace 
this lively and faithful itare of foreigo ™* 
‘ners the different modi ns of habits and fee 
ings which are common to both nations. The cb 
racters of Monsieur de Cleve! and bis abil 


mother-in-law, are pourtrayed, Dor al 
the other members Perdis cnccwenty wither! 
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morals, 


Memoirs of George Barnwell; derived 
from authentic sources. By a Descendant 


of the Barnwell Family. 3s. 6d. 


- Olivia; a Tale. Bya Lady of Distinction. 
The Highland Castle and the Lowland 


Cottage. By Rosalia St. Clair. 4 vols. 12mo, 


22s. fa 
POETRY. 


Messiah. In twenty-four Books. By 
Joseph Cottle, Part the Second. 12mo. 


6s. boards. 


Of the second part of any work of imagination 
little can be said with respect to the critical exa- 
mination of its merits, the public opinion of which 
will be of course almost solely influenced by the 

ion that ‘may have been already produced 

by the first part of the same subject. Mr. Cottle’s 

is calculated to interest a devout 

reader rather than a poetical one; and where, ex- 
cept the inimitable Paradise Lost, is there a reli- 
eae of which this may not be said? Never- 

' there are passages in it which deserve the 
time and care he has bestowed upon it, and induce 
as to wish that it may not fall into the hands of 
apy critics than such as are justly described 

in the following extract from his modest and well 

_ written preface: “ Without desiring to conciliate 
_ friend or foe, am constrained to observe it is 
consolatory to believe that those who have them- 
selves written well, and who, from the munificence 
of their meatal endowments, possess an almost in- 
taitive promptitade at fixing on all that is good in 
awork, without the intervention of the colddpa 
culating rules of ast, are always the most disposed 
to repress the mere wantonness of morbid criti- 
ism, and to bear in mind a generous recollection 
the difficulties which, in «ll complex undertak- 
ings, were to be surmounted.” Readers of this 
‘will no doubt find passages in Mr. 
'S poetry that will justify the opinion of 
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shire  Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
2neComforter,a poem. 8vo. 3. 6d. 
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ation; a poem, in 2 parts. 8yo. 





eneie share of interest. ‘The reader is present at 
erery scene, with a ceitain consciousness of reality 
that mingles with the charm of fiction the force of 
trath. The book is so well transformed that we 
doubt whether it has pot been improved by its 
Buglish dress, and we can truly add, that it con- 
fins nothiug repugnant to the purity of English 


emhe has here set forth: those of an opposite 
ture, who judge of a work by its worst passages 
atherthan its best, will as.certainly find much to 
omplain of; and should Mr. Cottle smart under 
Me criticisms he may draw down upon himself, he— 
is consolation in his own 1emark, that 
Tially, or even radically, on a hazard- 
and iff a good cause, is not wholly 


“¥oems; Description of Rural Life and 
enery.: By John Clare, a Northampton- 


acy; a Tale for the Times; a 

idedicated to the Right Hon. George 
ig. By J. Brown, Author of Psyche . 
ae 


nries)a Poem. By Harriet Ewing. 
ation of the Works of Virgil, 


i and partly altered from Dry- 
By John Ring. 2 vols. reyal 


520] | New Pubhcutions, with Critical Remarks. J19 


- The Vocal [fbrary; containing two thou- 
sand Songs, English, Scotch, and Irish, by 
the Dramatists and Lyric. Poets, front 
iT 5 to Moore. 10s. 6d. bound in 


Tottenham; a Poem descriptive of the 
Antiquities and Localities thereof; as asso- 
ciated with the name of Bruce. By J. A. 
Heraud. 3s. 6d. 

Poems. By Joshua Russell. Dedicated 
to Sir James Mackintosh. 12mo. 6s. 

_ Thoughts and Feelings; a Collection of 
Poems. By Arthur Brooke. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Memoirs of a Goldfinch; a Poem, with 
Notes on Natural Philosophy, principally on 
the motion of the Heavenly Bodies. 2s. 6d. 

The Jacobite Relics of Scotland; being 
the Songs, Airs and Legends of the Ad- 
herents of the House of Stnart: collected 
and illustrated, with the music. By James 
Hogg. 8vo. 12s. 

POLITICS. 

The Man in the Moon ; a Speech from thé 
Throne to the Senate of Lunataria: with 
15 cuts, Is: 

Letter to Lord Castlereagh on the Con- 
flicting and otherwise Evil Consequences of 
the Corn and Cash Payment Bills. By 
Charles Lyne, esq. 2s. 6d. 

Thoughts on a Radical Remedy for the 
present Distresses of the Country. 8vo. 

Remarks on an Article in the Edinburgh 
Review, No 64, entitled “ Necessity of Par- 
liamentary Inquiry.” By the Rev. H. Phill- 
potts, A. M. prebendary of Durham. 1s. 

The whole of the Debates and Proceed- 
ings of the present Parliament, from. its 
meeting Nov. 23, to its adjournment Dec. 
30, 1819, 8vo. 7s. . 

The Papers recently presented to Parlia- 
ment relative to the Internal State of the 
Country, with Notes and Commentaries on 
various of the Documents; to which is 
appended a Reply to Mr. Francis Phillip’s 
Pamphlet respecting the late transactions at 
Manchester. 8vo. 6s. ; 

__A Political Lecture on Heads: by the 
Black Dwarf; with 26 portraits cut in wood. 
2s. 

The Radical House which Jack would 
Build; with 10 wood-cuts. Is. +. 

A Vindication of Mr. Owen’s Plan for 
the Relief of the distressed Working Classes, 
in Reply to the Misconceptions of a Writer 
in the Edinburgh Review. bee 

An Appeal from the Judgments of G 
Britain respecting the United States of Ame- 


Tica; containing an historicat outline of 


their merits and wrongs as colonies, and 
strictures on the calumnies of British writers. 
By Robert, Walsh, esq. In one thick , vol. 
8yo. +Seravise 
Letters from the British Setthement 


ment in 
Pennsylvania. By Dr, C. B. Johnson; with 


an Addsess from the British Emigrant So- 

ciety to their Countrymen. 1} yol.. 18mo. 
Speech of Lord John Russell, in the 

House of Commons, Dec, 14, 1819, siinae- 
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ing Resolutions relative to corrupt Bo- 
roughs, with Extracts from tbe oh mee 
on_the Grampound Bribery Indict 

Svo. ls, 6d. 

Substance of a Speech by the Right Hon, 
Lord Grenville in the House of Lords, Nov. 
30, 1819, on the Marquis of Lansdowne’s 
motion concerning a Committee for enquir- 
ing mq the State of the Country, &¢. 8yo. 
2s. 6d. 

Substance of a Speech by the Right Hon. 
George Canning, in the House of Commons, 
Nov. 24, 1819, on an Amendment to the 
Address upon, the opening of Parliament. 
Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Speech of the Right Hon, M.C. Plunkett, 
in the House of Commons, Nov. 23, 1819, 
ls, 

An English Letter of Truth to Honest 
Men, on the present Crisis. of * * *, against 
the Liberties of the Country. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to the| Right Hon. Charles B. 
Bathurst, on the subject.of the Poor Laws. 
By Richard Blakemore, esq. 1s. 6d. 

“Historic Dotbts relative ‘to Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 2s. 


THEOLOGY. 


A Compendious History of the Church of 
God, from the promise made to our First 
Parents in Paradise, to the end of the Se- 
venteenth Century. Designed for the use 
ofthose who have not leisure or opportu- 
nity for the perusal of larger works. By 
the Rev. Cornelius Ives, M. A. Rector of 
Bradden, Northamptonshire. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

‘A Letter from a Father to his Son on the 
Principles of the Christian Faith, and thé 
Evidences in favour of its Divine Origin. 
By a Layman. 2s. 
~. The Fulfilment of the Revelation of St. 
John ‘Displayed, from the commencement 
of the P , A. D. 96, to the Battle of 
Waterloo, A. D. 1815; containing a Refu- 
tation of the Systems maintained by Mr. 
Faber; Mr. ‘Ca ame, and Pastorini, 
in their interpretation of this ae ‘By 
the Rev. James Ivory Holmes, M A: Bvo. 
12s. 

Half-a-dozen Odd Thoughts on a National 
Liturgy. 8vo.  *" 

A Defence of the Wesleyan Methodist 


Missions in the West Indies, including a 
Refutation of the in Mr. Marryat’s 
**'Fhoughts on the Abolition of the Slave 


Trade.” By Richard Watson, one of the 
secretaries to'that committee. 8s. Gd. 

A Letter from a reverend Divine*to: hie 
Niece; written in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, ‘and now revised, corrected, and 
peer Sir Wm. Elias T , knt. 

a Preface, containing: Ani- 

Seaspueaipe on the Trial of Wm: Hone'for 

at. Sketch of Lady Maxwell 
Ss. 


‘Lectures on Sc Wn. 
Benge Gay, D.D, ros a and-tast; 


New Publications, with Critical Remarks, 
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including Colleets and short Prayers fo 
Families and Schools. Bythe Rey. Ge 
Burder. 12mo. 2s. ; 8vo. 3s. : 

Arraigned Doctrine its own Advocate: , 
Sermon, preached at St. James’s, Colches. 
ter, by the Rev. Thos. Gilbank Ackland 
M.A. Is. 6d. - 

Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical, preach. 
ed in Brompton, Quebec, King-street, ang 
Fitzroy Chapels. By the Rev. T. F. Dibdip. 
Syo, 12s, 

Sermons on the principal Festivals of the 
Church of England : preached at the Parish 
Churches of St. James’s, Duke's-place, and 
St. John, Wapping. By the Rev. Richard 
Povah, LL. D. 

Thoughts suited to the present Crisis; in 
three Sermons ched for the National 
Schools in October and November, 1819, 
By the Rey. C. J. Hoare, A. M. Vicar of 
Blandford Forum, Dorsetshire, and late 
Fellow of St. John’s Coll. Cambridge. 4s, 

Sermons on the Unerring Doctrine of the 
Established Church that Christ Jesus is 
God and Lord : and on the intermediate state 
of the Soul after Death. By the Hon. and 
Rey. E. J, Turnour, A. M. formerly of St 
Mary Hall, Oxford; curate, afternoon 
preacher, and lecturer of Hampstead, Mu- 
dlesex. 

True Christian Religion, or the Univer- 
sal Theology of the New Church; trane 
lated from the Latin of the Hon. E. Swe. 
denborg. 2 vols, royal 8vo, ll. Ils. 6d, 
demy, 1). 1s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

An Historical, Map of Palestine or the 

Holy Land’; exhibiting a correct delines- 

of the peculiar. geographical features 

e country, and those names of places 
which accord with the Scripture narrative; 
ms go with ninety vignettes, illustr- 
tive of the most important circumstances 
bt a in the Old and New Testament 

h e subjects are introduced in their geogra- 
phical situations, as nearly as can be ascer- 

from,the best sources of information. 
Size, 40 ery by 27} 1. 8s. ; canvas aud 
roller, 1). 1 

This very ree graphic illustration of the 
historical events recorded in the sacred volume 
deserves our warmest commendation. It is re 
beautifully engraven by Hall, from a drawing by 
Assheton, and is accompanied by an economical 
Kalendar of Palestine, extracted from the works dl 
# learned German professor, employed by the ~ 
College of Gottingen, for the express purpose of 
facilitating the study of the Holy Scriptures. 
series of historical vignettes, interspersed throug 
this chart, rd, at one view, a complete su™ 
of recorded " eveats, from the departure of 
td the “comniencement of the Christiat 


S Walks throu gh Wales ; containing a Te 
ical a Statistical oo opr 
i 3 to which is prefix 
pious Teel Guide. By Thos. Evan 
with 12 coloured plates. ic 
The Picture of England ; or Histo 
and Descriptive Delineations of the m 
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carious Works of Nature and Art in each 
County; calculated as an agreeable com- 
panion to the Tourist, or a class-book for 
the Student. By J. N. Brewer. 252 plates. 
9 vols. 12mo, 24s. 

Provincial Antiquities and Picturesque 
Scenery of Scotland ; with Historical Mlus- 
trations. By Walter Scott, esq. Part III. 

4to. 16s., with proof plates 30s. 

Walks through Bath, describing every 

ject worthy of interest in that City. By 
| Pp. Egam: with 21 plates engraved by Storer. 
fc. 12s.,demy 8vo. 16s. 

Walks: through Ireland. By J. Trotter, 

§vo. 14s. . 

Oliver’s Geographical Synopsis of the 

World and Topographical View of Great 
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Britain and Ireland. Sheet 7s., eoloured 
10s. @.; on a roller 1 4s., if varnished. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels in Italy, Greece, and the Ionian 
Islands : in a series of Letters, descriptive of 
Manners, Scenery, and the Fine Arts. By 
H. W. Williams, esq, with 20 engravings. 
2 vols. 8vo. 2I. 2s. 

Views taken in the French Capital and its 
Vicinity. By Captain Batty, of the Grena- 
dier Guards. Imperial 8vo. Part I. 12s., 
4to. with proof plates 18s. 

‘Travels in Nubia and in the interior of 
North Eastern Africa, performed in the 
months of February and March, 1813. By 
T. L. Burckhardt. To which is prefixed, a 
Life of the Author, and a Portrait. Ato. 48s. 
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: VARIETIES, ——-LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &e. 
_ PROCEEDINGS OF PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETIES. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
_ ON the Ist of May, 1819, this society 
_ feld its fifteenth anniversary, in a new and 
_ spacious house recently constructed for that 
' purpose in Regent-street. After the pro- 
: gs had closed, a report on the state 
of the society was read, by which it ap- 
peared that the total number of members 
' of that day was 601, of which 220 had beén 
_ @ected in the preceding year. 
At the first meeting in June, several in- 
ing papers were read, particularly one 
on the steam-pits, erected by Count Zubow, 
_ at St. Petersburg, by Dr. Fisher, inspector 
of thebotanic garden at Gorinski, near Mos- 
| Aten member of this society— 
hese pits are constructed for the general 
purpose of forcing, but more particularly for 
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ines ; they are filled with earth instead of 
, and ate heated by passing a perforat- 
id steam-pipe through a reservoir of water, 
eupying the whole space beneath the pit, 
nd the ter being heated by this means, 
communicates its heat to the earth above 
rough perforated planks, and raises it to a 
h temperature. It retains its heat so 
ffectually that the fire may be discontinued 
several days without injury to the plants.~ 
Acommunication from Dr. Hill was.also 
ead, on the use of oxygen gas for improving 
he growth of plants. Dr. H. has proved, 
'Mequent experiments, that water impreg- 
ued with this gas, and applied to the roots 
feeble state, will rapidly effect 













chang €, and produce the most luxuriant 








e $d of August a specimen of trans- 
onions idhse piesiaint by Mr. David 
hderson, g¢ r to the Viscount ‘Monta- 
meat Ditton Park. The seed was sown 
mber, 1818; some were transplanted 
veek in the succeeding March, and 
ffered to remain in the seed-bed. 
rison, the transplanted bulbs more 
bd, in size and weight, those which 


ted to remain. 
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October 19. Numerous specimens of 
pears and apples, many of them of great ex- 
cellence, were exhibited. The effects of 
ringing the branches of apple-trees, in en- 
larging the fruit, was exemplified in six va- 
rieties, presented by T. Hunt, esq. 

At the last meeting of the society, held 
December 7, silver medals were presented td 
Mr. Robert Hedley, of Yarm, and to Mr. 
Thomas Tanner, late gardner to Lord Henry 
Fitzgerald, for their:skill in horticulture. 

ROYAL HUMANE SOCIETY. - 

The Royal Humane Society have recently 
published directions for the recovery of per- 
sons apparently dead, from drowning, light- 
ning, cold, heat, noxious vapours, apoplexy 
&c.; and as a great number of valuable 
lives have been preserved to society by the 
means here recommended, we feel it a duty 
we owe to the public to extract the same for 
general information. They are as follows: 

Cautions.—1. Never to be held up by the 
feet. 9. Not to be rolled on casks, or other 
rough usage. 3. Avoid frictions with salt, or 
spirits, in all cases of apparent death. 

The Drowned.—1. Convey carefully the 
body, with the head and shoulders raised, to 
the nearest convenient house. | 

2. Strip and dry the body: ¢lean the 
mouth and nostrils. . 

8. Place young children between two per+ 
sons in a warm bed. | 

4. An adult. Lay the body on a blanket 
or bed, in a warm chamber, in wintér.To 


be exposed to the sun in summer. 
5. To be gently rubbed with :@ 
heated , covered, lightly mov- 


ed over the back and spine. 

6. If no signs of life appear, the warm 
bath : warm bricks; &c. apply to the palms 
of the hands, and the soles of the feet. 

7. To restore breathing—introduce the 
pipe of a pair of bellows (when noa 
tus) into one ‘nostril; the other nostril and 
the mouth closed: inflate the lungs till the 


breast be a little raised; the mouth and nos- 
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trils must then be let free:—repeat the pro- 
cess till life appears. . 

8. Where a bellows, or any proper Wpre- 
ratus, cannot be had, immediately attempt 
to excite the natural inspiration and expira- 
tion, by pressure on the breast, ribs, and 
muscles of the body, merely by the hands, 
so as to press out as large a portion of air as 
possible, and then removing and applying 
the pressure alternately, in order to imitate 
the natural breathing, and promote the in- 
troduction of atmospheric air, in proportion 
to the quantity pressed out from the air-cells 
of the lungs. This process has proved 
highly successful; and as any person may 
‘apply it; as well asa medical professor, it 
should not be delayed a moment. 

9. Electricity early employed by a me- 
dical assistant. Rub the body with snow, 
ice, or cold water. Restore warmth, &c. 
by slow degrees, and, after some time, if ne- 
cessary, the plans to be employed for the 
resuscitation of drowned persons. 

ston by the Cord,—1. A few ounces 
of blood may be taken from the jugular 
vein, and cupping glasses may be applied to 
the head and neck; leecher also to the 
temples. _ 

2. The other methods of treatment, the, 
same as recommended for the apparently 
drowned. 

Suffocation by nozious Vapours and 
Lightning.—Cold water to be repeatedly 
thrown upon the face, &c. drying the body 
at intervals. If the body feels cold, employ 
gradual warmth, and the plans for the 
drowned. 

Intoxication.—T he body is to be laid on 
a bed, &c. with the head a little raised: the 
neckcloth,&c, removed—obtain immediately 
medical assistance, as the modes of treat- 
ment must be varied according to the state 
of the patient. 7 
. General Observations.—1. On, signs of 
returning life, a tea-spoonful of warm water 
may be given; and, if the power of swallow- 
ing be returned, warm wine, or diluted 
a gr prot oe warm bed,.and if 

ed to. 'y re- 
Seapeon tee 
_ @. The plans above recommended are to 
be for three or four hours. | It.is an 
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If the resuscitative process be immed; 
employed, an immense number of lives yi} 
be restored. 

Coroners.—Manyflives have been sacrifice 
which might have heen -restored, from q 
prevailing opinion concerning the impr. 
priety of meddling with a body without the 
permission of the coroner. 

Opinion of an eminent special Pleader— 
«¢ It is a misdemeanor to prevent the coro. 
ner from doing his duty. But the meddiing 
with a body, for the purpose of restoring life, 
is not a transgression of the law;'nor'd | 
know any statute by which such an act jy 
prohibited. The coroner ought to be calle) 
in as soon as it is evident that the body iy 
dead.”—Absolute, not apparent, death jy 
here meant. 

Reflections.—1. This Institution has dried 
up an abundant source of destruction to hu. 
man life. 

2. Has created an additional province to 
medical science, and enlarged the bounds 
ries of its exertions. 

8. The Royal Humane Society has pw. 
moted, in all ranks of people, an ardent 
spirit of benevolence and philanthropy. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF INSCRIPTIONS AND 
BELLES LETTRES, PARIS. 


This academy has proposed the following 
question as the subject for the prize to be 
awarded in i821: 

** To compare the monuments which re 
main of the ancient empire of Persia and 
Chaldea, either edifices, basso-relievos, sta- 
tues, OF inscriptions, amulets, engraved 
stones, coins, cylinders, &c., with the rel 
gone doctrines and allegories contained in 
the Zend Avesta, and with the indications 
and data which have been preserved to ws 
by Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Oriental writers, 
on the opinions and customs of the Persiats 
and Chaldeans, and to illustrate and expla 
them, as much as possible, by each other.” 
__ The prize isa gold medal of 1,500 franc 
value. The essays are to be written 2 
Latin or French, and sent before the !stol 
April, 1821. The prize will be adjudged 
July following. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 
At its sitting of the 8th of November, 
pointed Sir Humphrey Davy to be fore 
associate, in the room of the late Mr. Watt. 
The ordinance confirming this appointmes! 
was issued on the 17th of December. 
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of Wine.—If alcohol of 30° be put into a 
bladder until it is half full, the oritice closed, 
andthe bladder then exposed to the sun, 
 theair,or the heat of a stone, after a short 
- time, the alcohol will be found rectified to 
40°,and thas may all the water be evapo- 
,  yated without losing any of the spirit. If 

- water be added to make up the diminished 

_ weight, thealcohol will return to 30°; and 
this may be accomplished by hanging the 
, MP bladder in a humid place for a few days. 
, By the application of this principle to do- 
 mestic purposes, wine or spirituous liquors 
_ may readily be evaporated to any required 
_ strength, while their reduction in bulk will 


| gerve as @ criterion of their previous 
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_  Detonating Mud.—-M. Humboldt in- 
_ forms us, that Don Carlos de Pozo has dis- 
- BB covered, in the Lianor of Monai, at the 

bottom of the Quebrada de Moroturo, a 
o % sttatum of clayey earth, which inilames 
[i spontaneously, when slightly moistened and 
for a long time to the rays ‘of the 
» [tropical sun. The detonation of this muddy 
ot J substance is very violent. It is of a black 
_ colour, soils the fingers, and emits a strong 

ell 


’ Theory of the Earth.—A curious 
- commentary, or rather an attack, upon the 
_ received system of the planetary motions, 
_ has recently been published, in a small 
amphlet, by Captain Burney, which is 

: Ee , ° . . 
ely to excite the attention of the scientific 
_ world, and may lead to the discovery of 
y Wherpected astronomical facts. The 
duces the motion of the whole of 
m from the progressive motion of 
itself; a quality which, he says, 
9 equally possessed by all the hea- 
iés, resulting from the universally 
laws of gravitation. He argues, 
at from progressive motion rota- 


ony eagen and, a posteriori, that a 
1 space, having rotation round 
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us own axis, is a clear indication of its be- 
is ‘A progressive movement. This he cor- 
tof by the general belief now enter- 
ji our sun and planets are advanc- 


L wards the constellatioh Hercules. The 





as hot en rtained till long after its rota- 
| Motion was discovered. Captain B. 
conviction, that if from the disco- 


gn es 
ty | Qa ™ 
i the sun’s rotation and the acknow- 





eo 
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eat . ee universality of gravity, its progres- 
uo san yn n Eiread whos Kepler first 
uggested that the planets moved round the 


ey Means of its atmosphere, the system 
‘is philosopher would have obtained 
amediate and lasting credit, and that the 
pa fe -7POMesIs Of these bodies being continued 
| by,an original projectile impulse 


to in account- 








phenomena of their mations. 
ot ‘The;general opinion is, 
i rig nous in America, and 


rom that continent to 


the sun has progressive motion — 
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Europe by the Spaniards, soon’ after the 
disco of America by Columbus. A fact 
mentioned in the 7'ransactions of the Lin- 
nean Society, vol. xii. p 585, may, per- 
haps, be considered as a corroboration of 
this opinion. Don Jose Pavon, of Madrid, 
one of the authors of the Flora Peruviana, 
states, in a letter to Mr. Lambert, that he 
and his companions Ruiz and Dombey, 
had found the potatoe (Solanum tuberosum ) 
growing wild in the environs of Lima, and 
fourteen leagues from thence on the coast 
of Peru as well as in Chili; and that it is 
cultivated very abundantly in those coun- 
tries by the Indians, who call it papas. 

Portable Gas Lamp.—T he ingenious idea 
of compressing gas for the purpose of ren- 
dering it portable, and thus adapting it to 
various economic purposes, appears to have 
been suggested by Professor Brande, in g 
lecture delivered May, 1816. In this case, 
Mr. Gordon has no claim to the title of in- 
ventor, much less to the exclusive protec- 
tion of a patent right which he has lately 
assumed. 

Water Clocks,—The Clepsydra, the wa- 
ter clocks of the ancients, seem to have 
been well fitted for astronomical purposes. 
They were formed by a regular flow of 
water into a bason, in which there was a 
buoyant body that gradually mounted as 
the water entered and the bason filled. To 
this body was fixed the one end ‘of a chain, 
the other was carried over the axis of a 
wheel, and had a weight fixed to it, which 
counterpoised the floating body, and kept 
the chain stretched so that the wheel neces- 
sarily turned regularly round as the water 
flowed into the bason. 

Curious Galvanic Experiment.—lIf the 
hand is applied with a slight degree of fric- 
tion to the upper eye-lid in a darkened 
room, and the thumb thrust below the su- 
perciliary ridge, a vivid and highly luminous 
circle will be visible. To ensure success, 
the room must he peffectly dark, and the 
nail of the thumb turned towards the eye, 
a considerable pressure being employed on 
the upper lid while in the act of raising it.. 

Signor Belzoni.—The Gazette de France 
contains a general notice of the valygble dis- 
coveries made in Africa i Hpi enterprising 
traveller, and thus conc! 7—** It: Is pain- 
ful for.ugs to announce that the London 
(British) Museum alone profits by his 
discoveries. 

The Parisian editor, we presume, regrets 
the departure of those A days when 
the Musée Napoleon was enriched with 
plundered spoils torn from the altars and 
thrones of more than the half of Christen- 
dom. Would he know the cause of this 
misfortune which he so pathetically laments, 
he will find it in the praise-worthy love of 
science so eminently displayed by the Bri- 
tish government, and the liberal 
of these who aid in its advancement. 

Sculpture —A fine statue, habited in full 
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robes, of the late Right Rev. and venerable 
Bishop Skinner, Primate of the Scotch 

pineal Church, is just finished by the 
Phokooats of Seul ptare in the Royal nae 
demy, and about to be sent to: its ‘place of 
destination—fthe spacious new Gothic cha- 
pel (dedicated to St. Andrew), in Aberdeen. 
The figure, judiciously chosen, has a bible 
put into the hands, and is in the act of deli- 
vering a text from the Proverbs of Solomon, 
« Buy’ wisdom and sell it not.” - 

Piented' The celebrated Mr. Fir- 
min Didot is now employed in engraving 
the dies for moveable for printing 
maps, which will, it is affirmed, equ 
engraved on copper, and which: invention 
seems to be exclusively his own. Many at- 
tempts have already been made to print 
maps with moveable types, among which the 
specimens from the presses of Messrs. Haas 
of Basil, and Periaux of Rouen (who exhibit- 
ed in the exhibition of Artsthis year, a beau- 
tiful map of the department of the lower 
Seine) are particularly distinguished ;: but 
they do not satisfy the expectations: of 
connoisseurs; it is therefore hoped, that 
Mr. Firmin Didot, ' by his talents and zeal, 
will succeed in i 
which have hitherto.opposed the complete 
me ‘of this i wnpertant branch of typogra- 

ye: 

We must observe, that the art of printing 
maps with moveable « » is originally a 
oe ere cette well known: that 
one printers, Conrad Sweyn- 
heym or pe ew introduced this art 
ataenanaae of pring the oi 

e 
seven maps for the a 
He died before the poshraeince 
and it was therefore ‘execu ~ ‘anbans 
German, Arnold Buckinck (Bucking) at 
Rome, in October 1478. The pratios was 
continued’ for some time in the 16th cen- 
tury, but aftewards abandoned, : probabl 
because it was too difficult and tedious, til 
the’second half of the 18th century, when 
pom es em almost at the same , and 
‘of — other, 
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process. That may be—Nam inventis faci 
Coen By Gazette. 
' RURAL ECONOMY. 
Fly.—From experiments made 
by ek Theo and: Mr. Grey, it has 


. been ascertained, that lime sown by hand, 


or distributed by: a machine, is an infallible 
protection to turnips against the ravages of 
this destructive insect. It should be ap. 

as soon as the turnips come up, and 
in the same daily rotation in which 
were sown. The lime should be slacke 
immediately before it is used, if the air be 
not sufficiently moist to render that opera- 
fion unnecessary. 

‘New Method of grafting Trees—The 
common method of grafting, by 
a‘transverse’ section in the bark of the 
stock; and a perpendicular slit below it, is 
frequently unsuccessful.—It is recommended 
in a late number of the Annales de Chimie 
to reverse the operation, by making the 
vertical slit above the transverse section, 
- pushing the bud upwards into its posi- 


| Sto preserve Fruit Trees from the Ffect 
of \Frost.—M. Bienenberg, of Lignitz, in 
Siberia, has contrived a sort of rope, from 
the use of which he has, during many years, 
derived great advantages. These ropes are 
made of straw or hemp, with which he er 
velopes’ fruit: trees, the ends of the ropes 
being put into, and reaching to the bottom 
of a-vessel filled with spring water. 

A single vessel: will suffice for severd 
trees, by winding the same rope, or many 
united ropes, around all of them, and plac- 
ing the two ends in the vessel. The vessel 
should be four or five yards distant from 
the trées, taking care that the branches do 
hot touch the ice upon the surface of the 
be 


prove and always with success. The lover 
of horticulture should avail themselves of 
it, particularly for apricots, which, blossom- 
ing early, are more exposed to the destruc 
tive effeets of late frosts;than most other 


trees. 

Fmportant Invéntion in Acoustics.—l 
may be justly remarked in regard to all the 
sciences that industry and ingenuity are n0¥ 
i Set their-height in rendering the 

successful for the use of society. 

neglected’ branch of surgery whieh 

NE tm dy coon ceeme nearly untouchet, 

is that which regards the ear and its oper 

tions; Mr. Curtis, aurist to his Royal Hig! 

Prince ‘Regent, has, by taking \? 

sively, it on the 

same frm a the other divisions of sur 
' by. as a sc 


instituting 
‘Royal Dispensary for Diseas? 
» where he has an extensive field 


every mode of improvemet! 
nalevedharaewprese ~ ‘deafness, which ithe 


is singular preservative has beet 
in many places of Prussia and Po- 


= 











experience , or analogy can point out. Itis 

this principle he has made a valuable 
os vement op an instrument. used by the 
Sieur Gengot of Versailles, as described by 


Gaungeot, for injecting liquids into the eus- 
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tachian tube, from the back part of the 
mouth, in cases of deafness of long stand- 
ing. ‘The use of it produces no pain, and 
supersedes the necessity of puncturing the 
tympanum, 





) FRANCE. : 
| Jniprorement tn Iron Bridges.—A me- 
| TH = morial of some interest has been presented 
| st the French Chamber of Deputies, on the 
' ect of wrought iron bridges, by 

wel, architect to the minister of the inte- 


rior and to the Chamber, and a member of | 


# the Institute.” We give an abstract of 
ost material passages. 

ps rons to pabativate for stone bridges 
(the enormous expence of which renders 
the construction of an : eb peoeagath 
practicable i bridges of wrought iron, whic 

are as wealth as fede bridges, and may be 
built at about one-fifth of the expense. If 
instead of constructing these iron bridges 
on stone piles, wood were substituted for 
the stone, the expense would be diminished 
one-half, and thus we might have ten wooden 

ridges for one ofstone. _ 

“The bridge which I propose, ts con- 
structed on an entirely new plan, which pre- 
dades'the possibility of those recidents so 

quentin France and Germany, where in- 
faitions sweep away the strongest erec- 
tions, becatise they too powerfully resist the 
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e ‘of a million of kilogrammes, 
ons 7 cwt.), without ‘the necessity of 
constructing abutments for the support. of 


Bs: © age may be raised at the dis- 
eof thirty or forty metres (98 to 130 
), from each other, which must of 
sh expense, and facilitate navi- 
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*3. The bridge may be constructed with 

reat expedition, because the iron.is wrought 
the ustal’way, and only a slight scaffold 

site for raising it. 

be repaired without obstruct- 

ie foot-path or carriage-way. 

_*S, It nay be raised or lowered at plea- 

; leaving duly the piles standing, which 

p Ve a Ve S$ advantage on frontier 
‘time r. 

Sortion Of the bridge may be raised 

» Sufficient for the passage 
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—-lt is not easy to say how far 
"may extend its'dominion, when once 
obta oy geaeaertnce Anciently 
Was not’ only the granary- of Rome 
Orn, but the inexhaustible source of 
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a wave of the water in strong currents, and 
ny fe age the ice after them. 

- | priticipal advantages of the bridge ‘ 
: ose, are— 

r “1 Great strength ; each arch bearing 
he 
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idols and antiquities. At the present mo- 
ment, fashion is taking the same direction ; 
and Egypt is ransacked for antiqnities, to 
supply all the world. Besides. the discove- 
ries and acquisitions recently made by the 
English and French, Rome also has put ip 
for a share of the spoils of Egypt. 
Antiquities discovered; obscurilies ex- 
plained.—The Giornale Arcadico for July 
last, contains an account of the discovery of 
three ancient farisse, by the architect Jo- 
seph de Rosso. The immediate occasion cf 
this discovery was the operation of levelling 
and relaying the soil and pavement around 
the dome. In this place was, anciently, the 
temple and the citadel of Faesula. In front 
of the temple were three pits, of a pyra- 
midal form, into which were thrown the re- 
mains of the victims which had been conse- 
crated to the gods, and which, consequently, 
were considered as no longer applicable tu 
common use. The sacred pit¢ were distin- 
guished by the name of favisse, or flavissa. 
Marcianus says, that there were others near 
the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. Those 
of Fiesoli were filled with remains of vari- 
ous animals, horns of goats, teeth ef wolves, 
&c.; and among these, fragments of sacred 
vases, &c, These favisse have been ex- 
plained by Sig. Joseph del Rosso, who has 
given a plan of the localities; in which also 
have been discovered, at the same time, se- 
veral ancient Christian tombs. 
This will, no doubt, interest classical an- 

tiquaries ; and we should like to see the 
further enquiries on the nature and destina- 
tion of these pits. So far as recollection 
serves at the moment, only remains of sacri- 
fices offered to the infernal deities could be 
thus disposed of. ‘These offerings were at- 
tended with peculiar ceremonies, they were 
also -esteemed devoted, in the strongest 
sense of the term. Bat Jupiter Capitolinus 
was not an infernal deity: and there should 
seem to be either some mistake in reference 
to his temple; or victims of a peculiar na- 


ture were occasionally offered to this deity : 


—perhaps as deprecating public evils. 
AUSTRIA. 


Saving Banks.—T hese useful institutions, 
whose advantages are'wel] known amov-g us, 
and our neighbours, the French, have made 
their way to Austriaalso; and ope is now 
formed in the Zeopoldstadt, one of the most 
populous suburbs of Vienna, under the au- 
spices of the minister of the interior, Count 
de Saurau. M. Bernhard, honorary cen- 
sor-royal, now at Vienna, gave the first de- 
tails of such institutions ina public paper 

Vou. XIII. 2G 
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called the Conservatione Blatt, (sheet) in 
which he had urged the necessity for esta- 
blishing them in the Austrian states. The 
proposal was favourably received, and con- 
sidered by the minister of the interior; and 
M. Weber, rector of a parish in the suburb 
of Leopoldstadt, with indefatigable activity, 
associated a number of subscribers for sums, 
which, in the whole, are of considerable 
amount. The Austrian government re- 
nounces all influence over this nascent un- 
dertaking ; but has given its sanction by an 
imperial edict, dated Jaly 9, in which it is 
described as the “ firat Austrian Caisse of 
resérve against futurity, established in the 
Leopoldstadt.” . 


Height of the Passage over the Splugen. 
—The Austrian engineers. at present em- 


ployed in making this road, have determined: 


the height trigonometrically, and found. it 
6,393 French feet above the Jevel of the sea, 
Dr. Schouw, one of the philosophers at 
present travelling at the expence of the King 
of Denmark, found the height, by a baro- 

metrical observation, 6,451 French fect. The 
 differetice between these two determinations 
is only 58 feet, which, in the case of an 
isolated barometrical observation, may be 
censidered very small. Formerly the height 
was reckoned only 5,926 French feet. This 
is the height given in the Almanack of 
Gotha, 

SWITZERLAND. 


Oast Steel, superior to the English.—At 

a late meeting of the Helvetic ** Society of 
Natural Sciences,” which was held at St. 
Gall, professor Pictet, of Geneva, read to the 
society an account of two experiments made 
by a committee of arts, of Geneva, on cast 

_ steel, specimens of the manufacture of Col. 
Fischer, of Schaffhousen. Of this manufac- 

_ ture other specimens also were submitted to 
the society, together with tools and imple- 
ments of all sorts, forged of this steel, whe- 
ther alone, or united to iron ; and this last 
- property. was reported to be peculiar to 
itself, and not to found in the cast steel 
mauufactured im England. Many favour- 

_ able certificates from the artists of Geneva, 
ee wine nd ted them *~ 

specimens; and reported them to 

supenor to the English. ‘M. Pictet also 
shewed two curious specimens of cast sieel, 

. chrystalized in the crucible ;. one with con- 
tact of air, the other without. The first 
presented a rough surface; the other was 
much smoother, and covered with slighter 
ramificalions, not anlike those visible in 
water in the state of freezing. Without pre- 
tending to give an opinion on the merits of 
this manufacture, we may be allowed to call 
te aeineenn Rp peta bag ject. 
@ are sorry to see a preference given to 

_ «ny foreiga prodaction, of a ¢ in 
which Great Britain has formerly excelled : 
and the more, when we find a hint embodied 
_ has detenerated in late years. Much al- 
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lowance may be made for national prejn. 

dice, aid patriotic partiality; but, this 64. 

servation, as it affects our countrymen, j, 

too serious to escape our notice, and ous}; 

not to escape theirs. : 
BAVARIA. 

Society for Improving the Condition ¢ 
Commerce and Industry.— This socies 
already reckons more than ten thousa,,/ 
members, the central committee of it reside: 
at Nuremberg, where it publishes a journa), 
the purpose of which is well expressed jy 
its title: “ The Organ of the Commer 
and Manufactures of Germany.” Depy. 
ties from this association have visited, an} 
are visiting, the courts of Germany, espe. 
ally in the South, in order to engage the 
Princes to make @ common cause for thy 
purpose of raising German commerce, 
which these deputies depict, with all their 
eloquence, as being in a most deplorable 
state of oppression and decay. They have 
met with a very favourable rece)tion x 
Munich ; where the King, the Prince-Royal, 
and the ministers, have professed their ex. 
treme sympathy with the interests of Germa 
industry and commerce They have bee 
no less favourably received at Stutgard, by 
the King of Wirtemburgh. 


AFRICA. 

Olive oil a remedy against the Plagu. 
-—We think it our duty to record an artick 
of intelligence sent by the Swedish consul 
at Tangiets, on account of its important 
copnection with the interests of humanity. 
tiow far the practice is new we cannot pre 
tend to, say ;, but, we know that the exter:l 
application of oil is old,and was recommended 
some years ago with great zeal, by Mr. Bali- 
win,an English consul in the East. ©. 
Graberg writes from Tangiers, June 1, 181), 
that by drinking from four to eight ounces 
of olive oil, a great number of patients hal 
been saved. from death. The remedy ac 
generally as a sudorific, an abundant sweal 
breaks out all over the body, and the viru 
seems to issue with it, and to lose its pover. 
It sometimes proves vomitive or purgative: 
but the sweating is most salutary The 
consul siates a remarkable circumstane 
that happened at Tangiers. It is affirmed, 
that negroes who take the plague nevet 


escape with life. But, two negroes, li 


says, who on the access of the disoré, 


took a strong dose of this oil, recover 


from ihe effects of the contagion. 1 
render this remedy more efficacious, sou 
use it as frictions and, bathings, esternal! 
ees and some drink a decoction of a 
t the curative power is in the swea 
process broughton by the. oil. It is far 
our purpose to interpose any opinion on Ih 
85 of which experience only a 
proper test; but w r it may prove 
neficial in "ot disorders allied to the 
plague. (the cholera morbus of India) ™! 


possibly prove.worth the enquiry of som 


of our men. 
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THE month has produced several 
novelties; and first, in point of time, as 
well as importance, were the Christmas 
Pantomimes. We consider these the 
most important, because they still exist 
on the stage, which is more than we can 
say for any thing else, that the taste and 
diverininations of our theatrical pur- 
veyors have managed to supply. ‘The 

innings of Grimaldi at Coveut Garden 

, and the jumpings and distor- 
tious of Southby at Drury Lane, con- 
tinue to produce i Said and applause. 
At the former temple of the muses, the 
adventures of the far-faned hero of 
Cervantes form the subject of thie Panto- 
mime, and the accidents, calamities, and 
honours, that fall to the share of his 
tristy squire, were intended to afford 
the‘amusement, which at this season of 
the year the frequenters, of the play- 
house expect to derive from the eccentri- 
cities of the Clown: but the absence of 
| that remarkable Reg — won cr 
| personage soon became tlie topic o 
gral compli and the friends ne le- 
Harlequinades, objected to the 
change, not so much for the disappoint- 
_ ment occasioned in this instance, as from 
_ dread of the alarming consequences that 
ist ensue, if from such an innovation 
spin, Neate the Christmas plan of 
S19, should be drawn into a precedent 
ht interfere with the amuse- 
bf 1820. - The humour of Cervan- 
ustained as it was by the most splen- 
Wd and intricate scenery, and machinery 
) far failed, that aftor a few nights it 
mecame mecessary to transform Sancho 
nea Clown, and Grimaldi was restored 
al his wonted pantomimic glory. 
‘ms change has met with considerable - 
ovation, and the representatives of 
Msinante and Dapple, (two Quadrupeds 
great merit, whom the managers very 
easanably expected would draw,) as 
‘8 #8 the subordinate . characters 
bg their masters, who act with 


; * : - 


eat “ability for bipeds) are nightly 


te 


welomed with the most cordial greet- 


Bins. Stes, ; b SBN Spectators. 

AtDerury Lane the old story of « Jack 
ie bi an stalk,” has been taken to 
y the ground-work of a more suc- 


‘Pantomime, than has been seen at 
ouse for a considerable number of 

+ In splendour, it is by no means 
‘its rival at the other house, and 

“east scene, which is usually the most 
“eaiicent, wore a singularly d /as- 
% But ifin this instance deficient, 
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it has more of that particular speeies of 
fun, which it is held to be the province of 
pantomime to display, than talls to the 
lot of ** Harlequin and Don Quixotte.” 
This, in pne or two instances, degeng- 
rated on the first night into. grossness, 
but ill calculated to please a London 
assembly. The defect, however,’ has 
since been corrected, and the rising 
generation may now be amused with 
the preposterous, without being offended 
by the indecorous. Some exeelleut local 
scenery accompknies this exhibition, the 
view up the new street, asit ‘is, ani'as 
it will be, and two representations: of 
Exeter Change, were particularly’ ad- 
wired, and the description given of its 
inmates, and the gruups formed by the 
wild beasts, and the tame animals who 
visit them, were sufficiently whimsical to 
justify the effect produced on the risible 
muscles of some of the most determine | 
enemies of pantomimic mummery. Bo- 
logna, so jong the miotley here of the 
other house is transplanted, -to flourish 
‘the Harlequin of this. Southby from 
Astley's Rughinkcaars, is the Clown, 
and Miss Tree the Culumbine. 

On the 15th a new Comedy was'’pro- 
duced at Drury-lane ‘Theatre, entitled 
“ Gallantry, or Adventures in Madrid,” 
If, as Mr.Elliston told the audience, it is 
dificult to judge of a new comedy, we 
cannot think that those to whom he ad- 
dressed himself, had any right to com- 
ar of ee oe in a situation of 

ifficulty on occasion. “Ihe whole 
comic strength of the house was brought 
forward to support it, but not all the 
amusing petulance of Dowton, the co- 
mical contortions Of Mutiden, the florid | 
animation of Elliston, and ‘the playfut © 
frivolity of aes sustained by the ef- 
forts of Mrs. W. West, Mrs. Edwin and 
Miss Kelly, could procure it a favoar- 
able hearing. Distinetly. to collect the 
plot, through the storm which prevailed 
was impossible ; and really from’ that 
which transpired, we cantiot say that 
this is a subject of much regret. ‘Its in- 
cidents, few in number, weré not oriyi- 
nal’ in character. To'see ‘dh old lady 
resentfully pursue a ridiculous person- 

, who, under a mistake, had declared 
himself her lover, is whimsical enough; 
but unluckily we had laughed at somie- 
thing of the same kind, but infinitely 
superior, in the Duennu, so often, that 
our mirth was exhausted before we 
came to‘ Gallantry.’ This part of the 
play was however a fair sample of the 
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whole, which further offended by a re- 
petition of the same incidents, these 
defects, added to a want of sprightly 
dialogue, sealed its fate. 

A remarkable mode of opposing the 
progress of the play was adopted on this 
night. ‘The malcontents by an occa- 
sional single clap, repeated at intervals, 
produced such confusion in the house, 
that what ought to havé been the most 
interesting part of the comedy was 
wholly unintelligible. The effect of this 
was ludicrous. friends of the au- 
thors hissed the ocgasional clappers, and 
then with a view of putting them down 
began to clap lustily themselves. Upon 
this their opponents gave up clapping to 
hiss, and the moment silence was ob- 
tained, they returned to their former 
amusement. This occasioned much 
laughter. It was sport for a large por- 
tion of the audience, but death to the 
hopes of the author. 

he play was promptly withdrawn on 
the fall of the curtain. 

At Covent-garden Theatre, the play 
of Mary Stuart has been repeated. 
Having been materially curtailed, 1t was 
performed with great applause on the first 
night, but ithas not been often repeated. 
Miss Foote succeeded Miss Macauly in 
the par ‘We cannot think the 


t of Mary. 
transfer of her gt lisping prattle from 


comedy to tragedy, was eminently judi- 
cious. She was, however, considered to 
look the character well: that. is, she 
gave a good idea of Mary, such as poets 
and painters have delighted to represent 
her, in the zenith of her charms; but 
very unlike the “rather corpulent,” and 
elderly lady, who tottered to execution in 
Fotheringay Castle. _Mary at the time 
she su was © -four years of 
ar Her beauty had not wholly vanish- 
but she was no Ninon De L’Enclos.. 
A Miss Wensley has been brought 
out as Rosalind and Beatrice. "Her 
figure is good. ‘her manner at. times 
ly playful, and her attention to 
the scene noremitting. We understand 
that she formerly acted at Salisbury, 
when she made her curtsey in 
Rosalind, it was said to be her first ap- 
on any stage. Her efforts 

were honoured with 


7 be expected 

pen comedy to 

sth, Mr. Nathan, a genile- 
own inthe musical world, 
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ate in 
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made his debut as Henry Bertram, jj, 
voeal efforts have generally been spoke, 
of as charaeterised by sweetness a) 
science, but these requisites were py 
very felicitously displayed at Covey 
Garden Theatre, and the volunie of 
voice called for in so spacious a house jx 
not at his command, or at least we coujj 
not perceive it, through the trepid,. 
tion of a first appearance, and in the 
opinion of the majority of the audieng 
he failed. Mr. Nathan has since aj. 
dressed a letter to the Editor of th 
Morning Post, in which he complains o 


the unfeeling sarcasms which have bee) 
Taunched at him, in consequence of jj 


late unfortunate attempt. The appeil 
is in a more than ordinary degree affect. 
ing. When he states, that to provide 
for a wife and four children, was one of 
the objects that he sought to accomplish, 
by embracing the profession cf the stage, 
it is impossible not to admit that the ef. 
fort was more than justifiable on lis 
part, whatever may be its success. But 
admitting this, we must remark that an 
audience cannot be expected to deter. 
mine, whether or not an actor is caps 
ble of affording them amusement by: 
reference to his necessities. Were this 
principle adopted—where it once tobe 
assumed, that calamity is entitled to 
applause, we might soon be called ty 
witness the tender sensibilities of a 
Juliet, with a hump on her back, aul 
the agile boundings of a Harlequis 
with a wooden leg. What Mr. Nathan 
States, with respect to the indisposition 
under which he laboured on thi night 


_of his debut, is much more to the pur. 


pose. Afilicted as he describes himself 
to have been, it is matter of surpriv 
that he could sustain himself to tle 
end of the piay. He announces tt 
to be. his intention to present himse! 
to the public again as the representatire 
of Macheath. The choice of that cla 
racter, we confess, surprises us, but we 
sincerely hope that he wil! not make thi 
effort till his health is perfectly re-est 
blished, and that no prejudice spring 
from his late failure will be suffered 
influence the decision. of the night. 
To. console ‘us-for the loss of Ms 
O'Neill, an attempt has been mate ¥ 
pr new, tragic actress in the pers? 
a Mrs. de Jersey Beaumont, from the 
i ia Theatre. It is rather too 
day for her. to look forward to 
a. brilliant career in the metropolis. Het 


countenance is not destitute of exp 
‘sion, but her whole a 


arance wis De 


exactly suited to Isabella, (the part 
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. which contains little more than an bebe 
fect description of that stupendous mac 
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which she came out) and -her voice is 
peculiarly inharmonious. Her acting was 
qerely respectable, and. her reception 
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so indifferent, that we apprehend her 
first appearance will prove her last. 


ee 
USEFUL ARTS. 


NEW INVENTIONS. 

Mr. Pontifer’s Patent Apparatus for 
| Water by means of Fire.—The 
ri Teaited reading of many ingenious in- 
yentors of the present day, seduces them 
into a belief that every thing that has the 
air of originality to them, must be equally 
new to their fellow mortals; amoreextended 
view of the scientific literature of the last 
century would speedily correct this mistake, 
and a yery considerable saving of time and 


+ expense would be the result. These obser- 


yations unconsciously present themselves 
from @ perusal of Mr. P.’s specification 


ine 
the steam engine. The first application of 
fire to the raising of water is unquestionably 
due to the Marquis of Worcester, though it 
is probable that he merely employed the 
snt force of steam of a high expansive 

power for that purpose.* 
in Savary, who is the next candidate 


- for the honour of this invention, constructed 


anengine in its effects precisely similar to 
the one of which Mr. Pontifex now claims 
the title of original inventor, and to which, 
indeed, Captain Savary’s engine is in many 
pects superior. The Marquis, as we 














ave already observed, merely employed the 
repellent force of steam, and to this Savary 
ithe pressure of the atmosphere, by 

which . he filled up the vacuum produced 
n the condensation of the steam, after it 
id ceased to operate by its expansive force. 
‘latter part of this invention has been 
iby Mr. Pontifex, whose engine may 
per vessels made to fit air tight 
by what Mr. P. denominates 
pipe, the lower end of which is 






TWo co 
- + 


‘immersed in the well from whence water is 


‘tebe raised : steam is then admitted through 
mall-btanch pipes communicating with 
ler, which is again condensed by the 
aission'of a jet of water. A vacuum 
| » the pressure of the at- 
ere is sufficient to raise the water 
tthirty feet, which is the extreme ca- 
y of Mr. Pontifex’s engine. 
ww trvented Gun.—A gun of an entire 
fuction, was exhibited a short 


















| s on a former occasion noticed 
arquis’sclaim to this invention, a de- 
of which is inserted in the Century 

| as, published in 1663; and ob- 
‘With pleasure that a new and improved 
“~mOn Oot the above work, from the noble 
SMBS. is now preparing for publi- 


Capt. Flinders, and thus be o 


time back in the gardens of York-House, 
before the Duke of York. It weighs less 
than the common musket, though composed 
of seven barrels; one is of the common 
length, and in the same position ; around it, 
at the breech, are the six others, of about 
three inches in length only. The simple act 
of cocking places each of the short barrels 
successively in complete connexion with the 
Jong one, and that of shutting primes it; so 
that seven discharges may be effected: in 30 
seconds. It is perfectly, safe and’ accurate, 
every part being so guarded, as to prevent 
the possibility of danger, error, or impedi- 
ment, with great simplicity. 

Valuable Nautical Model.—Mr. Bywater 
has constructed a small model of a shi ,in 
such a manner as to exhibit, by seesiad | ex- 
periment, the principal magnetic phenomena 
mentioned by Captain Flinders, in his voy- 
age to New Holland. From a minute at- 
tention to the subject, Mr. B. has devised 
a plan, which in all probability will remedy, 
by very simple means, the defect arising 
from the local attraction | erty out by 

real advantage 
to the science of navigation. A drawing of 
this plan (as it will be important to ships of 
war) has been sent to the Admiralty. 

Important invention in Hydraulics.— 
There is at present circulated in Paris, the 
prospectus of a hew machine which, if we 
may believe the authors, will’ overturn all 
our present system of hydraulics. They 
engage to supply:a small portable steam 
engine, which will raise the water to the 
height of sixty feet, at the rate of fifteen 
quarts per minute. The machine will con- 
sume no more than the value of one penny- 
worth of coals in an hour, to raise nine 
hundred quarts of water to this height. It 
will cost-six hundred francs, and will last 
more than a hundred years. No payment 
is required till the engine has been tried, 
and given satisfaction; till it is fixed, and 
raises the water from the well to the roof of 
the house, which will thus be secured-against 
fire. They offer, for progressive prices, 


machines which shall raise double, triple, 


decuple quantities of water, to double triple, 
decuple heights, (i, e. 120, 180, or 600 feet) 
and this in infinite progression. 

The authors had at first concealed their 
names, and this mysterious conduct excited 
suspicion. They have now made themselves 


-known. They are Messrs, Croissen, bro- 


thers, both pupils of the Polytechnic School, 
and one of them Commandant of Artillery, 
whose talents inspire the greatest conti- 
dence. “They keep their discovery a secret. 
and will not divuige it till they have raised 
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subscriptions for twenty thousand inches of 
water, according to their way of calculating. 


New Stop-Coch for Pneumatic Appara- 
tus.—In consequence of the frequent im- 
perfection of the common stop-cock for the 
retention of condensed gaseous matter, 
Sig. Crivelli, Professor of Natural Philoso- 
phy at Milan, has invented another, which 
_ 1s supposed to be free from the objections 
that may be made to the first. It consists of 
a box and plug, both of the usual form ; also 
a conical valve and a spring tube. The 
aperture in. the end of the stop-cock, as far 
as it projects from the shoulder of the box is 
conical, and carefully ground. The other 
part inwards is cylindrical; the valve is a 
metal rod, extending from the plug to a 
certain distance beyond the conical end of 
the aperture just mentioned, with which it is 
made to correspond, so as to fit it with great 
accuracy. This valve is retained in its place 
in a shut position by a small spiral spring in 
the tube, which tube screws on to the worm 
at the conical end of the aperture. The 
opposite side of the box, corresponding to 
the other side of the aperture, has no ap- 
pendage, but is finished by having a groove 
cut.in its inside nearly half way reund, and 
level with the valve and the aperture. The 
plug of the cock is not bored, but has a 
groove cut in it, deepest in the middle’ of 
its length, and passing off gradually into the 
general surface of the plug, so as. to form 
a kind of inclined plane on it. This groove 
extends half way round, and is so arranged, 
that when the plug is put into its place, it 
shall receive the end of the valve, and the 
depth of the groove being such, that the 
former may. perfectly enter into and close 
the conical a re when its extremity is in 
the middle of its groove. Now, it is evident, 
that whilst the cock remains im this state, it 


is shut against the passage of. any gas 
thro it, not only by the conical valve, but 
also by the disunion of the two grooves ; 
when, however, the plug is turned, the plane 


presses on the end of the valve, and opens it 
either more ot less, according as it is turned 


. Tt willthrow up nine hundred 
gallens ma minute. 


New Patanis. 


- is the supposed 
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NEW PATENTS. 
Specification of the Patent granted ;, 
Tuomas Mortey, of the Strand, fy 
certain Improvements on Ladday— 
Dated May 19, 1818. 


These ladders if made of iron, to be cop. 
structed of sheet or wrought iron hoops, of 
of iron rolled or drawn ‘with one, two, or 
more ribs, either on one or both sices, to be 
inany given lengths that may be require, 
The rounds or stops to be composed of hol. 
low iron, or metal tubes, of any required 
diameter, to be fixed in holes, mace in the 
said side plates, either with a shank or 
shoulder, welded or bored inside of the ex 
of the round or step, or with a collar or 
shoulder brazed, or made outside of each, 
And to prevent the round or step slipping 
through, the ends of the same are rivetted 
down on the outside, either on a coilar or 
ring, or immediately on the outside of the 
side pieces, or fastened by a nut and screv, 
or otherwise, by making a screw-thread 
inside of the end of the round or stop with 
@ screw, so as to fasten the sides and rounds 
or stops to each other. And for the pur 
pose-of making the said Jadder more por'- 
able, 1 make a mortice, and tenon joint, as 
may be required, by fixing on the bottom of 
the outside of the upper succeeding part of 
the ladder or mortice, tivetied or brazed, 
and the top part of the two sides of the lad- 
der I reduce to a tenon, so as to fit the 
mortice; and on either the mortice or t- 
non part is.fixed a spring ketch to fasten 
them together. In like manner the joints 
are made applicable to wood ladders, or by 
having adovetail of cast iron or brass wih 
@ wrought iron or brass tenon to fit therew, 
to be secured by a spring bolt or collar. 


Specification of the Patent granted (0 
James Fraser, of Long Acre, in (he 
parish of St.. Martin-in-the-Fields, for 
his Invention of a Junction of Tunnel 
ina. Boiler, for the purpose of Lesser 
ing the Appearance of Smoke, and for 
Lessening the ion of Fuel. 
Dated Nov, 12, 1818 
This improvement consists in a vertical 

with a horizontal tunnel in a boiler, or 

other words; both these tunnels are in (he 
midst'of ‘the water. The horizontal tunnel 
fire-place, and the vertical 
tunnel supplies the horizontal with fuel row 


above, so that the fire is immediately undet 


the vertical tunnel, on the top of which » 
a door and register; also when the smott 
is tequired to be burned, this register w! 
admit of sufficient air to effect combustio?. 


and beat the smoke’ down into the ignite 
. coals, and 
- vertical 


eby lessen its. quantity. Th 
hopper will. also. supply the boile 
with a quantity of coals,so that for or 
nary purposes, suchas for heating by sie”: 


- it may be left. several .hours; supply 


itself regularly with coals, without aiieo* 
ance. From the junction of tunnels abe'* 
mentioned, the fire and hot air descend 
the secondary flue under the boiler, )* 
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i its whole length from back to front, 


rns right hand and Jeft under the bot- 
Ne the sees, and then to the chimney. 
There are two flues issuing from the fire or 
horizontal tunnel, which mect the main flue, 
dnd present a more enlarged surface of 
fame and hot air to the water, and these 
flues may be made to pass out at the ends 
of the boiler, parallel with the horizontal 
«ynnel, and then be made a common vortex. 
Bricks also may be placed at the flues and 
end of the fire; this will prevent the boiler 
from being burned, and will assist in bring- 
ing down the regular supply of coals from 
the vertical tunnel. The above horizontal 
tunnel is supposed the primary and essen- 
tial flue; what Iocall the secondary flue is, 
in fact, the” primary one of many boilers 
now i use, and my primary or horizontal 
jstheir secondary one; but the junction of 
a horizontal, with a vertical, tanncl opens a 
communication in the inside of a boiler, 
that independent of its convenience, pre- 
sents many advantages, supposed unattain- 
able in ebullition of ten hours’ continuance, 
amore rapid combustion, and an enlarged 
surface. . ; 
-- ‘PATENTS LATELY GRANTED. - 
Henry Tritton, of Battersea, esq. for 
anew method of producing rotatory mo- 
tion. Dec. 4, 1819. 


James Dicxson, Gilmore-place, Edin- 
burgh, for an improvement in communi- 
cating power to machinery by water, spirits 
of. wine, quicksilver, oil, or fluids; which 
improvements are applicable to other useful 
purposes. Dec. 4. : 

Samucvet-LamBert, of Princes-street, for 
an improved water-wheel, applicable to mills 
and navigable bodies, and for other im- 
provements. Dec. 4. 

Henry C. Jenntnas, of Carburton- 
street, gent. for an improved substitute for 
pitch. Dec. 4. 

Sir Ws. Conoreve, of Cecil-street, 
bart. for certain improvements in the ma- 
nufactnre of bank-note paper for the pre- 
vention of forgery. Dec. 4. 

Wiciiam Carter, esq. of Grove-place, 
for certain improvements in the manufac- 
ture of measures of capacity. Dec. 9. 

Arstey Pe .uatrt, .esq. of St. Paul's 
Church-yard, for an invention for incrust- 
ing into glass vessels, white or other co- 
loured figares, made of composition metal, 
er other suitable material. Dec. 18. 

James Henry Lewis, of High Holborn, 
professor of stenography, for an itmprove- 
ment in the pens usually employed in the 
art of writing, which he denominates ca/i- 
graphic fountain pens. Dec. 20, 
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y will appear a work entitled, the 
Paik, Megats, and Discipline of the Church 
Defended, in a Letter to the 
. E. J. Burrowes, occasioned by his 
Second Letter to the Rev. W. Marsn. 


The Rey. J. D. Fossrooxr has in the 
ress: ‘quarto volume of Abstracts, &c. of 
the’s Lives of the Berkcleys ; includ- 
all that: is important in that excellent 
pto which will be prefixed: a copious 
ory of the Town and Castle of Berko- 


4 


+ 


¥ 


Inthe course of this month the Rev. Dr. 
ABLD will publish a second volume of 


rE @cHARD, physician to the Bristol’ 
mrmary,is about to publish a Report of 
i Casesof Fever in St. Peter's Hospital 
the Bristol Infirmary. 

ul, ieH Hunt, author of “ Rimini,” 


is Out to publish a translation of Tasso’s 


. with an Essay on the Pastoral 

Italy. 
i. Wu. Garpiner, apthor: of “ Sal- 
@ Tragedy ;” “ Lectures on Elocu- 
&c., is printing a Novel, entitled, the 

® Moralist, in three volumes, 

Méssts. Lackiseron and Co. expect to 
mea’ Mr. Gorwam’s History of St. 
‘one thick volume, 8vo.) in the 


nof the t month. 
G beri. » whose enterprising 


os Prati 
* ie 


Sage 
A 


spirit led him, in 1818, to explore the 
Sources of the Senegal and Gambia, is the 
nephew of the French peer of that name. 
The account of his Travels may be expect- 
ed to excite considerable interest. It is 
edited by Mr. Bowptcn, author of “ The 
Ilistory of the Mission to Ashantee,” and 
printed uniformly with Park's Travels. 


An Inquiry into certain Errors respect- 
ing Insanity, by Dr. Burrows, is in the 
press, and will appear this month, 


This month will appear, Retrospection, a 
Rural Poem. By Tuomas Wurtsy, author 
of “ The Priory of Birkenhead, a Tale of 
the Fourteenth Century.” 

Elements of the History of Civil Govern- 
ments; being a View of the Rise and Pro- 
gress of the various Political Institutions 
that have subsisted threughout the World ; 
and an.Account of the Present State and 
distinguishing Features of the Governments 
now in existence, by James Tyson, esq. 
will be published very speedily. 

Tn the press, the Iliad of Ilomer, trans- 
lated into English prose, as literally as the 
different Idioms of the Greek and English 
languages will allow: with Explanatory 
Notes. By a Graduate of the University of 
Oxford. In 2 vols, Svo. 

In the early part of the present month, 
Mr. Baynes and Son will publish the first 


portion of their Catalogue of old Books, to 


ow 
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Literary 


comprise an extensive collection of Divinity, 
Dictionaries, and the Greek and Roman 
Classics. 


Mr. Witiiam Carey has nearly ready 


for publication, his “ Brief Thoughts on 
the Early Obstacles to the Progress of the 
Fine Arts in Great Britain and Ireland ; con- 
taining a Refutation of the Anti-contempo- 
rarian and Anti-British Arguments and Pre- 


‘judices against modern Art.” 


Dedicated, 


by express permission, to Sir Joun FLem- 
ina Leicester, bart. 


contrasted with the Poor House that Jack 


A Poem, entitled the Palace of John Bull 


Built, will appear in a few days, illustrated 


by 


plates. 
Water HamItton, esq. is printing, in 


two quarto volumes, with maps, a Geogra- 
phical, Statistical, and Historical Descrip- 
tion of HindooStan, and the adjacent coun- 


try 


The Rev. Joun Penrose has in the 


press, an Essay on Human Motives, chiefly 
- on principles of religion. 


General Lacrorx’ History of the Revo- 


lution in St. Domingo, translated from the 
Frerich, with notes end illustrations, is pre- 
paring for the press. 


in 


The Rév. C. Siuson has in forwardness, 
eleven octavo volumes, Horez Homile- 


tice, or Discourses in the form of Skeletons 
upon the whole Scriptures, containing above 
12U0, distinct from those in the five volumes 
already published. 


World, in 1816-17-18, is 
volume. 


C. Von Korzesur’s Voyage round the 
printing in a quarto 


Mr. Revecey, of Bryn y Gwin, Merio- 


nethshire, (in conjunction with Mr. GrREEn, 


of Wpewict,) is editing a MS. by his father, 
the 


ate Henry Reveley, esq. on the Draw- 


ings and Sketches of the Great Masters’; 
whieh is expected to appear early in the 


mg. 
Taxidermy, or a complete Treatise onthe 


Art of preserving every Object of Natural 
‘History for Museums, with lists of those 
that are rarest or most wanted in European 
collections, will appear next month in a 
small octavo volunie. 


Sunday School Sketches ; a Memoir de- 


bee Ms of the benign operation of ‘those 


the Six Acts, consisting 


stitutions, will soon appear. 
Mr. THELwat is writing the History of 
of a review of the 


‘transactions of the first five weeks of a ses- 
sions of patliament, commencing on No- 
vember 22, 1819. 


Mr. T. Carr will soon publish, the Ca- 


padian Settler, being a series of Letters from 


~ Lower and 


of 


iy 


of 


the original MSS, with noies, a 
cal. memoir, and a.poriyait, 


Upper Canada, in the summer 
‘7819. 


he Marquis of Worcestrger’s Century | 


tions are printing, in octavo, from 


’ 


Report.’ 


[ Peb, 1, 


A work, said to be written by Louts pp. 
NAPARTS, is announéed, entitled Documen 
Historiques et Réflexions sur le Gouverng. 
ment de la Hollande.—It will contain ever, 
event relating to the political or finangiz| 
situation of Holland, from the commenca 
ment of the reign of Louis until the close of 
his government ; sketches of the invasiop 
of Italy and expedition in Egypt, in both of 
which the author was present; relations o 
most of the important events in Spain, and 
his refusal of the crown of that kingdom, 
on the renunciation of Charles IV. to Fer. 
dinand, his son, and the formal cession of 
the latter to Napoleon. 

Mr. DoncasTER is preparing a work for 
the press, illustrative of the superior adyap. 
tages of his New System of Hydro-Agricu}. 
ture and Mechanical Spade Cultivation ; tp. 

ther with the proposition and ‘solution of 

tis newly-discovered Agricultural Paradoy: 

and also en the propriety of parcelling ow 
the Glebe Lands of the Country into conv. 
nient-sized Poultry Farms: for the employ. 
ment of the Poor in spade cultivation ther. 
on, as well as for the advantage of smal 
capitalists ; a copious extract from whichis 
promised for our next number. 

Mr. Britton has just finished Part], 
forming a half-volume, or Vol. Y. to his 
Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain. 
This portion consists of 41 engravings, re- 
presenting a variety of examples of the cit- 


‘cular style of ecclesiastical architecture in 


England ; including some specimens of Ro- 
man, Saxon, and Norman. These are dis 
played in plans, elevations, sections, av 
views; and are calculated to exlubit the 
progressive changes, or styles, in the arch 
tecture of this country. ‘Fhe work is it- 
tended to be completed in 80 plates, will 
appropriate letter-press, which will compns 


‘an historical, descriptive, and critical ess) 


on the rise, progress, and characteristics 0! 
the ecclesiastical édifices and styles of archt- 
tecture in’ Eneland. The work is to & 
completed by the end of the year. 

The same author has also com)!cted )» 
History and Antiquities of the Metropolitical 
Church of York, illustrated with 31 engr’ 
ings of views, elevations, plans, and det 
of the architecture of that edifice : with bie 
graphical anecdotes of the archbishops. He 


has also produced’ two ‘out of three Nov 


bers of The History 
Lichfield Cathedral. 


The following Works are announced 0% & 
nearly ready for Publica! ion: 


-British Genius Exemplified in the Li] 


and Iilustrauers 


-of Men, who, bytheir Industry, or by 5“ 


entific Inventions, have raised i 

toopulence, and. promoted the W clare” 
Mankind... By Ceciu Hartiey, M.A: 

_ The Sketch , Book... By Gporrs® 

Crayon. In_1 vol. 8yo. rake: 
ales 


al Sioranal SPER? «P Venetian 


“2.yrols, 


- p s7* 


“es 
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; or T. Paine, 

urence, col- 

. os Ba gion from the Earth, 

.d emanc nd from all Laws, 

ine. By an Oxonian. 

Coa Family tn Italy. By the Au- 
thor of “ Fudge Family in Paris.” 

A Tale of Paraguay. By Rosert 

SourHsY, esq 


The en a Romance. By the 
Antics of Waverley,” &c. In 3 vols. 


and Statistical Account of T 


rincipalities of Wallachia and Mol- 
various political Observa- 


Pama 


Oe re them. By Witiiam WIL- 
: » o0- late his Britannic Majesty’s 
oisul to the 


above-mentioned Principali- 


The History of Parga; containing an 
Aceount of the Vicissitudes of that part of 
during the French Revolution : sup- 
by authentic Documents. Trans- 
ri the Italian MS. of Hugo Fos- 
0. 
a of a Tour in Greece, Egypt, and 
Land; with Excursions to the 
er Jordan, and along 1 the Banks of the 
Red Sea to Mount Sinai. By WILLIAM 
Office. 3 vols. 8vo. 
. e Early Campaigns of the 
of Wellington, i in Portugal and Spain. 
an Officer employed in his Army. 8vo. 


ing Sales by Auction of rare and 
ye: and Collections of Fine 

| are announced by Mr. Evans : 
(Mr. North’s Engravings, including very 
‘taaple and curious Collections for illustrat- 
ing * Pennant’s London,” and the Original 
sof Westall from the Holy Scrip- 


ER, ibe 


€ very curious and valuable Library 
STRETTELL, esq. removed from 
mn House, Sussex ; particularly rich 


in Old Poetry, and Scarce and Curious 
Books, which are in very fine condition, 
and chiefly bound by Lewis and other 
eminent binders. 

The Fourth and Concluding Part of the 
Library of the late J. BinpLtey,esq. This 
Portion will also include his valuable Col- 
lection of Autographs. 

The Extensive, Curious, and valuable Li- 
brary of the late SamueL Lysons, esq. F.R.S. 
and F,A.S. Keeper of the Records in the 

ower. 


In addition to the List of Sales by Mr. 
SoTHEBY, given in our last Number, we 
are enabled to announce the ollowing : 
The extensive and very y; e Library 

of the late James Curry, M. D. 

The entire and very valuable Library of 

Epwunp FLemine Akers, esq. of Acton. 
The Library of a Gentleman, deceased. 


“We have been favoured with a sight of 
some specimens of the PORTRAITS OF THE 
British Ports, which are about to be pub- 
lished. The execution of this work appears 
fully equal to the interest and nationality of 
the design, and we think, as a Series of 
Portraits, it will rank above any which this 
country has hitherto produced. The en- 
gra vings are executed s Messrs. Warren, 

ngleheart, Finden, Fittler, Wedgwood, 
Worthington, &c., in their best manner, 
from drawings by Mr. Thurston. Great 
pains, we have reason to believe, have heen 
taken to procure the best and most authen- 
tic originals, particularly such.as have not 
been already engraved. Any of our readers 
who may possess original paintings of any 
of the poets, or information of such ori- 
ginals, will, we are confident, readily lend 
paar assistance to this interesting national 
wor 
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By hereon truly observed of history, 

Shoe pe iods of time which are most 

to the historian, are 
; \ourable to the 
ivancement of nations. 

ds Searked Sarhesiato, 

ct generally of bad passions: 

utions, tyranny, not only 

des while in operation, 

ind them mela y ves- 

eir course, which often ae 
dmc years to efface 

nt and durable features 

Earbich inevitably arrest the 

of the historian, and demand 

oS ‘mayrative of their effects, 

! ohical estimate of their 

Nt t ged peace on the con- 


th whos  bcnina influence the present. moment,. as 


Ings every thing, 
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which tends to civilise mankind; those i 


tervals, in which the manners of a people e 


are polished, their literature advanced, 
their scientific acquisitions made; their 
arts promoted, glide gently onwards, 
make no noise as they pass, and are 
known to have existed, in after ages, 
only by the wise and useful institutions 
which they Aeon Dabind mae ya The 
one periad may hove b da red a furious 
tempest, w w 

terrify while it lasts, hogs who x Bentpings 
afflict long after it has ceased ; the citar, 
to a calm and genial summer, remem- 
bered in the autumn and winter with 
gratitude, for the abundant harvests 


which ripened under its fostering s 
Something of this contrast weet feel at 


historians of the times in which. we one. 
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When we first began this department of 
our miscellany in July last, the state of 
the country was pregnant with materials 
for comment, and we found no small 
difficulty in so compressing their multi- 
farious particulars, as that each should 
receive some portion of our notice. This 
difficulty continued through all the suc- 
ceeding months, till at last, the meeting 
of parliament transferred our attention 
from the country itself, to the same im- 
portant proceedings of the great council 
of the nation. In our preceding num- 
ber, we entered at some length into 
these proceedings, and ventured to 
predict the consequences likely to result 
from them. 

Our. predictions have been fully veri- 
fied ; but being so, we are nearly strip- 
ped, meanwhile, of all those imposing 
topics of remark, which could give com- 
parative.importance to our labours. Do 
we repine at this, our destitute condi- 
tion? Far, very far from it. It is be- 
cause the nation has, in a great degree 
returned to its former condition, that we 
are thus almost without a calling. It is 
because tranquillity has partially return- 
ed, that we have .nothing left, except the 
simple fact.of its return. May we long 
remain in this condition. May the insig- 
nificance of our, materials long compel 
us to inform our readers, that the pre- 
ceding month has passed without pro- 
ducing any event worthy of being re- 
corded! ‘They will be happy in propor- 
tion, and we, asone of them, shall be 
happy too. We do not mean to de- 
grade ourselves by the ignoble compari- 
son that we are about to make: but 
really, Jack Ketch might as well repine, 
because he has nothing to do, as we, 
because we have nothing to relate. He 
thrives, with the thriving condition of 
erime; and we can grow into importance 
only by the growing perils of the state. 

hile, however, we record the grati- 
fying fact, that the inroads of sedition 
and disaffection have been thus checked, 
we may be permitted to say afew words 
upon the means by which this salutary 
end has been accomplished. The inva- 
luable boon has been bestowed upon us, 
by the firmness and wisdom of ministers, 
aided by the equal firmness and wisdom 
| nt. Our representatives, at 
he majority ~ hoger have done 
» to their , their country, 
Faget titution,. "The have aj fied 
2 do 7 


one t bold dangers 


. to 
analyz | the cs: gi ey 
bes mae ed us, and they have fram- 
ed r correctives accordingly. It 
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must be matter of consolation to them, 
at the same time, and it will be the, 
theme of applause to those who shall 
hereafter write the history of this eveat. 
ful period, that while they curbed the 
demon of sedition, while they silenced 
the tongue of blasphemy, and while they 
restrained the band of innovation, they 
ps no restraints upon well regul:. 
ted freedom, they bridged no part of 
our real constitutional liberties, nor did 
they impair the venerable fabric of our 
rights and privileges. Good men may 
still do and say all that patriotism and 
virtue may inspire ; but mischievous men 
are prohibited from the prosecution of 
their criminal enterprises. We defy any 
individual to lay his finger upon any 
one part of its bills which were passed 
during the late sitting of parliament, and 
say, with truth, here we are interdicted 
the exercise of a right procured for ws 
by our ancestors, and enjoyed by then, 
and transmitted to their descendants. 
The country still possesses, and it should 

ssess them, or it would not be worth 
iving in, rational liberty of speech, 
rational liberty of writing, and rational 
liberty of meeting and petitioning. Itz 
to the monstrous and fearful abuses of al 
these privileges, and which have aloe 
been suppressed, and which, had they 
not been suppressed, must, in the end, 
have destroyed those privileges then- 
selves. 

It may easily be conceived, that to a¢- 
complish this two-fold, and apparently 
conflicting object, must have been 3 
task in no common degree arduous and 
difficult. ‘There was danger lest cor- 
scientious alarm, anil venial_ timidity 
should’ have impelled both ministers aud 
the parliament beyond the strict exige- 
cies of the case. It was to be feared, 
that in the trepidation of the moment, 2 
the eager desire to await an imminett 
danger, some incroachment would be 
hte whee danger had not appeared; 
as we pull down an untouched building 
to stop the raging progress of 2 conf 
gration! These apprehensions were for- 
tunately unfounded. Public liberty cam 
unscathed out of the fiery ordeal; ? 

ngland now, in the defined principle 
of ler government, is nearer to wha 
she was in the purest exercise of" 
theory, than eve? at any period duriig 
the last thirty years, We know whi! 
we po : what we do ee pis 

ath is clearly traced in which we 
tread : and his head must be singular'y 
confused, or ‘his heart radically >” 
who fee's, of ‘affects to feel, that th 
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path is not sufficiently broad and 


inference replete with fallacy. ‘Those 
tho. clat oured against the enactment 
‘of me 


‘nah 
au 
pe RS 


are no great admirers of that 
which cannot discern the effect 
-eause, but must wait for the for- 


> # 


cer 40 appreciate the latter. Even to 
ose, however, who were so dull, or so 


verse, that they doubted the efficacy of 
rovosed remedies, while they were 
yin contemplation, we now confi- 
| | for the acknowledgment of 

ty. They have only to open 


heir eyes and be convinced. Tie re- 
lis indeed, have been so hidden, and so 
exactly corresponding to what what was 
ticipated by those who applied the 


that they. appear almost ma- 


cal . There has been no gradual tran- 


froma state of tumult and alarm 


a e of tranquillity and confidence. 


age has not been wrought pro- 


: . vely by the application of the new 
ey Q, 


. ar as we know, not one of 
has yet been brought into opera- 


ion. The mere knowledge of their ex- 


has been sufficient to work this 
cious alteration. The simple.con- 
on, that theré are statutes to punish 
icular modes of sedition and rebel- 
, has at once destroyed, or at least 
jedthem. This fact alone might 

4 as a decisive proof of their ade- 


al are aware that a contrary infer- 


been drawn from it ; but it is 


under the hypocritcal pretence 


‘that the e iting laws were sufficient, 
een dul 


Aha Tne) 


wind and exclaim: “ Behold the truth 


é 


* a 
} *A 
a 


y enforced, now:turn 


assertions! the country is quiet ; 


asphemy is silent : sedition is inactive ; 


i 
Pe is 
é 4 
i 3 


“a 
~~ 


je of your specific remedies have 
plied.” To this sophism we 
| answer, in the first place, that 
a nor Jr new ee 
en administered against the disaf- 
d; and. therefore, the results we 
*88 must be traced to some other 
» That cause, we maintain, exists 
powledge of the additional sta- 
ce yr it was only when the certainty 
that they would become statutes, 
ee the period that they have be- 

hy that the results manifested 

%. Impending penalties often 
Work of their actual infliction, as 


‘d. child is awed into submission ~ 


nere sii ho Soe _, es 
not be supposed, however, tha 
gis accomplished! We should 


. ane 
ed 


' Tepressive or preventive mea- 
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grossly- deceive ourselves if we settled 
in any such opinion. We ean only be 
sail to have “scotched the snake, not 
killed it.” The emissaries of mischief 
are still at work; not so openly, indeed, 
and in the face of day, but in secrecy and 
darkness. This very circumstance, how- 
ever, is a great point gained. The 
danger lay in the unrestrained and fear- 
less exercise of their calling, which was 
practised by the disaffected, and which 
stamped an imposing character upon 
their machinatious dificult to be resisted 
by the ignorant and unreasoning, of 
which description of petsons their fol- 
lowers chiefly consisted. It was natural 
that they should think the enterprise it- 
self meritorious, when no pains were 
taken to conceal its character and ob- 
ject. Weare habitually taught to con- 
sider, and the experience of our lives 
confirms the notion, that what is immo- 
ral and profligate is pursued with cau- 
tion and timidity. When, therefore, 
they saw the schemes of the reformers 
ursued in no such manner, it was at 
east a venial delusion if they betieved 
them lawful and meritorious. This se- 
ductive quality, however, will belong to 
them no time. The apostles of sedition, 
if they sink at all, must sink like other 
agents of crime, with mystery and fear. 
And this necessity, thus wisely imposed 
upon them, will powerfully counteract 
their success, for men generally shrink 
back, alarmed from enterprises which re- 
quiré such safeguards. 

There is every reason, therefore, to 
hope, that each succeeding month will 


confirm the auspicious beginning of the 
“present year. 


? is hope does not rest 
entirely upoh the anticipated influence 


‘of the new laws, but partly upon the re- 


turning good feeling of the country. We 
have already had some proofs of the lat- 
ter. In the course of the present month 


‘circumstances have occurred which shew 


that juries (not London juries) are 
disposed and détérmined to do their 
duty. On the Ifth instant the Warwick 
Grand Jury found true bills against 
six notorious reformers (George Ra , 
Thomas Wells, —— Brandis, W. Os. 
born, C. Whitworth, and Geo. Edmonds, 
all inhabitants of Birmingham) for vari- 


_Ous seditious practices. The indictments 
were all removed by certiorari into the 


Court of King’s Bench, ‘except that 
against Wells, for uttering seditious lan- 
age against the king. He was tried, 
ound guilty, and sentenced to three 
month’s gy ec , 
On the 10th ‘inst. at the Exeter City 
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Sessions, James Tucker was fried on 
two different indictments ; one, for sell- 
ne oe notorious Hone’s Parodies; the 
other, for selling Carlile’s Republican. 
He was found guilty upon both, and sen- 
tenced, in the whole, to fifteen month's 
imprisonment ; and vt the expiration of 
that time to find sureties for his good be- 
haviour for three years. He was one 
of those impudent gentlemen, like Car- 
lile himself, Wroe of Manchester, and 
others, who defied the law to the last 
moment; and was, therefore, at the last 
moment, fitly reminded of the power he 
braved. «hs 

On the llth and 12th inst. at the 
Chester Quarter Sessions, six indivi- 
duals, all of them reformers, were found 

uilty of a conspiracy to excite sedition 

y the speeches which they made at a 
meeting at_ Macclesfield on the 3lst of 
July last. They were sentenced to vari- 
ous. terms of imprisonment. Similar 
convictions were obtained at the Sessions 
for the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
against a man of the name of Coleman, 
of Hull, for publishing a seditious libel ; 
aud at the Oxford City Sessions, against 
two men of the name of Vines, father 
and Son; also for publishing seditious 
libels, 

At the Salford Quarter Sessions, held 
at Manchester, on the 17th inst. the in- 
dictments against Wroe, his wife and 
agents, were tu come on, for libels pub- 
lished in The Manchester Observer, the 
most infamous of all the infamous pa- 
bets devoted to the cause of sedition. 

e, too, has removed his trial. a Ss 
tiorari into the Court of King’s Bench, 
thus protracting, to the \Jast moment, 
tbat, punishment he no doubt anticipates. 

edo not blame this proceeding; we 
only wonder at it ih men who talk so 
loudly of their innocencé, 

With these reflections upon the ac- 
tual and. prosn ctive condition of the 
country, re. clive that division of our 
retrospect which regards our domestic 
0 7 ‘ arate 
‘FOREIGN POLITICS. 

UNITED STATES. 
Our first attention, fur the present 


situa 
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other powers, except Spain; and wig, 
regard to Spain, there is nothing jg 
the mere expression that she can 

plain of. It must be admitted that, wig, 
regard to the treaty for the cession of 
the Floridas, which, after its negociatig, 
and signature by its plenipotentiary, 
Spain has refused to ratify, Americ 
makes a primd fucie case against her: 
but, on the other hand, it is but fair tg 
hear what Spaiti has to say in her de. 
fence, before we can finally concud 
that she has been guilty of bad faith. 
nor Can we adimit, ws a general princip 
of the laws of nations, that sovereign 


can in any case be bound by wnratifed 


treaties. There are a series of stage; 
and formalities wisely established by in. 
ternational law, for the negociation and 
final sanction of treaties, and withoutal 
these formalities, no treaty can be said ty 
be in a state to enable either party to 


claim its execution. Aswell mightith & 


asserted that an act of Parliament or of 
Congress was valid, without the sanction 
of the King or the President. 

Out of this erroneous principle, hov- 
ever, which the President rather insine- 
ates than pronounces, he draws a prac. 
tical consequence, which seems to ts of 
considerable importance as a question of 
public law. He says, “ America vill 

roceed to execute the Treaty as if it 

ad been ratified.” Now it may be tru 
that America has reason to complain of 
Spaii’s bad faith, and she may, if she 
pleases, seize the territory in dispute, 
and may, if she can, juistity such open 
violence by the general state of her ante: 
cédent relations with Spain; but surelyit 
is absurd to say that she will proceed to 
execute a tréaty of cession by seizing the 
territory in dispute, and éhat, too, on 
the ground that no such cession lias been 
made. The argument, is a very conve- 
nient dilemma. “I will take the Flor 
das, either because you have ratified the 
treaty, or becaiise you have not—lt 
guocungue modo, Rem.” 

As to all the previous complaints 


ferns the Spaniards they scem to us!0 
thtuirn ei mere. make-weight, 
and rather to betray a suspicion of the 
weakness ofthe mainargument. 
The terms in, which this country * 
mentioned, without having much eithé 


of menacing or compliment, are satisfat- 


tory, as giving a proof at a good under 


r continues to exist, and that ov 

state of pence isnot likely to be interrup 
al measures which 

-Fica may take to possess. herself of 

“Floridas, though ‘we suppose that * 
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governments will be disposed 
y tle new doctrine of military 
mg to which the President 


“Ingayitig, What we repéat, that the 
e., SF tha wpsech is ui ae we must 
also in fairness observe, that moderation 
jg a cheap quality to those who have 

thing their own way ; and as all 
iets in which America is interested 
ave decided by herself and in her own 
favdut, it is not surptising that her ex- 
ms Should be moderate, and her 
eotidiliatory. 

Wenow subjoin the Message itself :— 

| Washington, December 7. 
day, at 12 o’clock, the President of the 
ed States transmitted to both Houses 
"Chi Sate by Mf. J. J. Monroe, the fol- 


MESSAGE. 


Fellow Citizens of the Senate 


and of the House of Representatives : 
Phe public buildings being advanced to 


aslage to afford accommodation for Con- 


688, I offer you my sincere congratulations 
in the recominiericement of your daties in the 


® 


ia bringing to view the incidents most de- 
i vil att#ntion, which have occurred since 
rou + las Bession, I regret to have to state 
that several of our principal cities have suf- 
fed by Sickness ; that an unusual drought 
| prevailed in the middle and western 
States ; Atid that a derangement has been felt 
ihtdtiie of our monied institutions,which has 
iroportioniably ‘affected their credit. Iam 
| noWever, to have it in my power to 

re you that the health of our cities is now 

¥ testored ; that the produce of the 
h less abundant than usual, will 
‘amply sufficient for home con- 
but afford a large surplus for the 


pee a hon 
¥, 
Weds 


NOt ol 
va; 


y of th Wants of other nations ; and that 
ederansement in the circulating paper me- 
» 5 ised left to those rr “which 
WODVIOUS Causes suggested, the good 
‘ nd Virtue Of Gur fellow citizens sup- 


Ming infortied Congréss, on the 27th 
bruary last, that’ treaty of amity, settle- 
, ahd litaits, had been concluded in this 
etween the Uiited States and Spain, 
ed by the competent authorities of 
Mier, full confidence was entertained 
juld have been ratified by his Catho- 

, With equal promptitude, and a 

t desire to terminate on the con- 


a 


r eat the differences which 


' 


- Uxisted ‘between the two coun- 
ery view Which the subject udmit- 
fas Thotgtit to Have justified this con- 


Of the ‘Uniced States, from Spat 
E. Sgt tye g WOU — . ‘ 


cruisers, more than twenty years before 
which had not been redtessed. ‘These losses 
had been acknowledged and provided for 
by @ treaty, as far back as the year 1802, 
which, although concluded at Madrid, was 
not then ratified by the government of Spain, 
hor since, until the last year, when it was 
suspended by the late treaty, 4 more satis- 
factory pfovision to both parties, as was 
presumed, eh been made for them. 
Other differences had arisen in this long in- 
terval, affecting theit hi interests, 
which were likewise provided for by this 
last treaty. The treaty itself was formed on 
great consideration, and a thorough know- 
ledge of all circumstances, the subject mat 

ter of every afticle having been years 
under discussion, and tepeated references 
having been made by the Minister of Spain 
to his government, on the points respecting 
which the greatest difference of opinion 
prevailed. It was formed by a Minister 
duly authorised for the purpose, who had 
represented his govefnment in the United 
States, and been employed in this long 
protracted negotiation several years, and 
who, it is not denied, kept strictly within the 
letter of his instructions. The faith of 
Spain was therefore pledged, under circum- 
stances of peculiar force and solemnity, for 
its ratification. On the part of the United 
States, this treaty was evidently acceded to 
in a spirit of conciliation and concession. 
The mdemnity for injuties and losses so 
long before sustained, and now again ac- 
knowledged and provided for, Was to be 
paid by them, without becoming a charge 
oh the treasury of Spain, For territory 
ceded by Spain, other territory of great 
value, to which our claim was believed to be 
well founded, was ceded by the United 
States, and in a quarter more interesting to 
her. This cession was nevertheless teceiv- 
ed, as the means of indemnifying our citi- 
zens ina considetable sum, the presumed 
amount of their lossés. Other considera- 
tions, of great weight, urged the cession of 
this territory by Spain. It was surrounded 
by the territories of the United States on 
every side except on that of the ocean.— 
Spain had lost her authority over it, and fall- 


‘ing imtothe hands of adventurers connected 


with the savages, it was made the means of 
unceasing afinoyance and injuty to our 
Union, in many ef its must essential interests. 
By this cession then Spain ceded a territory, 
in reality, of ee her, and obtained 
concessions 0 highest importance, b 

the settlement of lobg standing differences 
with the United States, affec their re- 


‘spective claims and limits, and likewise re- 


heved herself from the obligation of a treaty 
relating to it, which she had failed to fulfil, 
end also from the re | incident to 
the most flagrant and pernicious abuses 
of her rights where she could not support 
hér authority. 
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_ ft being known that the treaty was formed 
under these circumstances, not a doubt was 
entertained that his Catholic Majesty would 
have ratified it without delay. I regret to 
have to state that this reasonable expectation 
has been disappointed ; that the treaty was 
not ratified within the time stipulated, and 
has not since been ratified. As it is im- 
portant that the nature and character of this 
unexpected occurrence should be distinctly 
understood, I think it my duty to commu- 
nicate to you all the facts and circumstances 
in my possession relating to it. 

Anxious to prevent all future disagree- 
ment with Spain, by giving the most prompt 
effect to the treaty, which had been thus 
concluded, and particularly by the establish- 
ment of a government in Florida, which 
should preserve order there, the minister of 
the United States, who had been recently 
appointed to his Catholic Majesty, and to 
whom the ratification by his government 
had been committed, to be exchanged for 
that of Spain, was instructed to transmit 
the latter to the department of state as soon 
as obtained, by a public ship, subjected to 
his order for the purpose. Unexpected de- 
lay occurring mm the ratification by Spain, he 
requested to be informed of the cause. It 
was stated,;in reply, that the great import- 
ance of the subject, and a desire to obtain 
explanations on certain points, which 
were not specified, had produced the delay, 
and that an envoy would be dispatched to 
the United States to obtain such explana- 
tions of this government. The minister of 
the United states offered to give full expla- 
nation on any point on which it might be 
desired—which pgoposal was declined. Hav- 
ing communicated this result to the depart- 
ment of state in August last,'he was in- 
structed, notwithstanding the disappointment 
and surprise which it produced, to inform 
the government of Spain, that, if the treaty 
should be ratified, and transmitted here at 
any time before the meeting of Congress, it 
would be received, and have the same effect 
as if it had been ratified in due time. . This 
order was executed : the authorizedcommu- 
nication was made to the government. of 

in, and by its answer, which has j® 
received, we are officially made 
quainted, for the first time, with the causes 
which have 
by his Catholic Majesty. 


it is al- 
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dre stated -as the reasons which have jp. 
duced his Catholic Majesty to withhold his 
ratification the treaty, to obtain expla. 
nations, respecting Which it is repeated, tha 
an envoy would be with dispatched to 
the United States. ow far these alleg,. 
tions will justify the conduct of the govern. 
ment of Spain, will appear on a view of the 
following facts, and the evidence which sup. 
ports them. 

It willbe seen, by the. documents trans. 
mitted herewith, that the declaration mep. 
tioned relates to a clause in the eighth ar. 
ticle, concerning certain grants of land re. 
cently made by his Catholic Majesty iy 
Florida, which it was understood had cop- 
veyed all the lands, which till then had been 
granted, ..It was the intention of the parties 
to annul these latter grants, and that claus 
was drawn for that express purpose, and for 
none other. -The date of these grants was 
unknown, but it was understood to be pos. 
terior to that inserted in the article :—ip. 
deed, it. must beobvious to all, that, if that 
provision in the treaty had not the effect of 
annulling these grants, it would be altogether 
nugatory. Immediately after the treaty was 
concluded and. ratified by this government, 
an intimation was received that these grants 
were of anterior date to that fixed on by the 
treaty, and that they would not, of cours, 
be affected by it) The mere possibility of 
such a case, so inconsistent with the inten- 
tion of the parties, and the. meaning of the 
article, induced this government to demand 
an explanation on the subject, which was in- 
mediately granted, and which corresponds 
with this statement. With respect to the 
other act alledged, that this government hid 
tolerated, or protected, an expedition against 
Texas, it is utterly without foundation— 
Every discountenance has invariably bees 
given to every such attempt within the limits 
of the United States, as is fully evinced by 
the acts of the government, and the prc 
ceedings of the courts. . There being cause, 
however, to apprehend, in the course of the 
last summer, that some adventurers ent!- 
tained views of the kind suggested, the a- 
tehtion-of ihe constituted authorities in thal 
quarter. was. immediately drawn to then; 
and it is known that the project, whatever ! 
might be, has utterly failed. ' 

These facts will,. it is presumed, satis 
every impartial mind, that the governmetl 
of Spain had no justifiable cause for declit 
ing to the treaty.. A treaty concl 
in conformity with instructions is obligato’), 
in good faith in all ite stipulations, accont 
ing to the true intent meaning of th 


Each party is bound to ratily* 
either could set it aside, without the o 
of the other, there would be no lonst 
«rules applicable to such transacio™ 


between nations. By this proceeding, 
government of. Spain has tendered 
United States a new.and very serious > 


It has been stated, that a minister ¥° 
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k certain explanations of this go- 
ebm But, if such were desired, why 
were they not asked Within the time limited 
forthe ratification ? Is it contemplated to 
a new negociation respecting any of 
atficlés or conditions of the treaty? If 
that were done, to what consequences might 
itnot lead? At what time, and in what man- 
ner, would a new tg sen nes are 
proceeding, Spain has formed a re- 
Bhi proce che sais ekeatsles which will 
jastify any measures on the part of the 
United States, which a strong sense of in- 


web ,and a proper regard for the rights and 
course to 





a the nation, may dictate. In the 
rsued, these objects should 
aed eld in view, and have their 
poh Our national honour must be 
, and a new and a distinguished 
be afforded, of that regard for justice 
moderation which has invariably go- 
yerned the councils of this free people. It 
must be obvious to all, that, if the United 
States had heen desirous of making con- 
, or had been even willing to aggran- 
themselves in that way, they could have 
had no inducement to form this treaty.— 
would have much cause for gratula- 
tion at er course which has been pursued 
I. An ample field for ambition is 
' openbefore them. But such a career is not 
consistent with the principles of their go- 
nor the interests of the nation. 
From a full view of all circumstances, it is 
to the consideration of Congress 
it will not be proper for the United 
jto carry the conditions of the treaty 
, inthe same manner as if it had 
tn ratified by Spain, claiming on their part 
al | ean and yielding to Spain those 
9 her. By pursuing this course, we 
il: rest ¢ on the sacred ground of right, 
din the most solemn manner by 










herself; by a treaty which she was 
tad to ratify for refusing to do which 
the censure of other nations, 
en t sanbat friendly to her; while, by 
, i “ourselves within that limit, we 
hot fail to obtain their well merited ap- 
D We must have peace on a fron- | 
-we have been so long disturbed ; 
$ must be indemnified for losses 
- sustained, and for which in- 
been 0 unjustly withheld. from 
“Ae ccomplishing these great objects, 
mall t t is desirable. 
us Cathe Majesty has twice de- 
tre mination to send a Minister 
d'States, to ask explanations on 
shrorwd give them, respecting 















Tatify the treaty. Shall we act, 
Bs cetled territory, and proceed- 

cute the other conditions of the 
fore this Minister arrives and is 


iis Is a case which forms a strong 
s }comiour, the magnapimity, 
tf pe chs people. Much is due to 
ions. By a short delay 
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we shall lose nothing; for, resting on the 
ground of immatable truth and justice, we 
cannot be diverted from our purpose. It 
ought to be presumed that the explanations, 
which may be given to the Minister of 
Spain will be satislactory, and produce the 
desired result. In any event,the delay for 
the purpose mentioned, being a further ma- 
nifestation of the sincere desire to terminate, 
in the most friendly manner, all differences 
with Spain, cannot fail to be duly appreciat- 
ed by his Catholic Majesty, as well as by 
other powers. It is submitted, therefore, 
whether it will not be pro r to make the 
law, proposed for carrying the conditions of 
the treaty into effect, should it be adopted, 
contingent ; to suspend its operation upon 
the responsibility of the Executive, i in such 
manner as to afford an opportunity for such 
friendly explanations as may be desired, 
during the present session of Congress. 

I communicate to Congress a copy of the 
treaty and of the instructions to the Minister 
of the United States at Madrid, respecting 
it; of his correspondence with the Minister 
of Spain, and of such other’ documents as 
may be necessary to give a full view of the 
subject. 

In the course which the Spanish govern- 
ment have, on this occasion, thought proper 
to. pursue, it is satisfactory to know, that 
they have not been countenanced by any 
other European power. On the contrary, 
the opinion and wishes, both of France and 
Great Britain, have not been withheld either 
from the United States or ftom Spain, and 
have been unequivocal in favour of the rati- 
fication. There is also reason to believe, 
that the sentiments of the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Russia have been the same, and 
that they have also been made known to the 
Cabinet of Madrid, . 

In the civil war existing between Spain and 
the Spanish provinces. in this hemisphere, 
the greatest care has been taken to enforce 
the laws intended to. preserve an impartial 
neutrality Our ports have continued to be 
equally open to both parties, and on the 
same conditions, and our citizens have been 
equally restrained from interfering in favour 

either, to the prejudice of the other. The 
progress of the war, however, has operated 
manifestly in favour of the Colonies. Bue- 


‘nos Ayres still maintains, unshaken, the 
‘independence which it declared in. 1816, 
-and has enjoyed since 1810. Like,success 


has also lately attended Chili, and the pro- 
vinees north of the La Plata, bordering on 
it; and likewise Venezuela. 

This contest has, from its commencement, 
been. very interesting to other powers, and 
to none more so than to the United States. 
A virtuous people may and will confine 
themselves within the limits of a strict neu- 
trality ; but it is not in their power to behold 
a conflict so vitally important to their neigh- 
bours, without the sensibility and sympathy 
which naturally belong to such a case. It 
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has heea the steady purpose of this govern- 
ment, to prevent that feeling leading to ex- 
cess ; it is very gratifying to have it in 
my power to state, that so strong has been, 
the sense throughout the whole community, 
of what was due to the character and obli- 
gations of the nation, that few examples of | 
a contrary kind have occurred. The Minister of the David States was jp. 
The distance of the colonies from the pa- esas tig a further proposal, which 
piss cnig cB and the great extent of their not been accepted. Ht was, hovere, 
population and resources, gave them advan- eo an amicable manner. I recon, 
tages. which, it was anticipated, at a very consideration of Congress whe. 
early period, it would be difficult for Spain prohibitory provisions, in the 
to surmount. The steadiness, consistency, ing to this intercourse, May Rot be 
and success, with which they have pursued It is seen with interest, that a) 
their object, as evinced more oreo tight ha not been practicable, as yu, 
by the undisturbed so yy te any arrangement of this impor. 
nos.Ayres has so long enjo Bp: sridertly ant eh of their commerce, such is the 
give them a strong claim to favourable disposition of the parties that each will view 
consideration of other tadidins These sen- any regulations, which the other may male 
timents on the part of the United States, —— it, in-the most friendly light. 
have not been withheld from other powers, y the fifth article of the Convention con. 
with whom it is desirable to act in concert: .cluded on the 20th of October, 1818 it was x. 
Should it become manifest to the world, ted that the differences which had aris 
that the efforts of to subdue those een the two governments, with regan 
will be frustless, | it may be pre- to the trae intent and meaning of the fifi 
sumed that the Spenish government itself article of the treaty of Ghent, in relation 
will give up the contest. In producingsuch the carrying away, by British. officers, 
a determination, it cdundt be doubted that slaves from the United States, after the cy. 
the opinion of friendly powers, who have change of the ratifications of the treaty of 
taken no part. in the controversy, will have peace, should be referred to the decision o 
their merited influence. some friendly sovereign or state, to be named 
; for that purpose. The Minister of the United 
, and pensable States has heen instructed to name to the 
* morality ofour re thet all violations of British government a foreign sovereign, the 


our neutrality should wah wey 0 8 No door common friend to both ties, for the dec: 

e inyasion of onr sion of this question. 2 answer of thet 

laws ; no opportunity afforded to any who government to the: proposal, when received, 

may. be disposed to take advadiage of it, to will indicate the further measures to be pur 
compromit the interest or honour of the na- although ibe penis States. 

i At is submitted, therefore, to the con- ugh the pecuniary embarrassment 

sideration of Cantiem, Savant may not ted various parts of the Unio 


be advisable to. revise the laws, with a view ies lis dean edt tve pevains oe 
to this desirable result. have, during the present, been considerably 
It is submitted also, whether it may not be augmented, and still continue to exist, te 
advisable to designate, by law, the several receipts into the treasury, to the 30th ol 
the coast,at which, ‘ iber last ,have amounted to 19,000, 

only, foreign ships of war and ‘privateers a defraying a aue> 
: in- -penses government, including the ® 

terest and reimbursement of the public deb, 

payable to that period, ‘amounting » 

18,200,000 dollars, there remained in the 

treasury on that day more than 2,500,000 

which, with the sums receivable du 


ing 
the patany meaty apon the treasury 


the same period. 
“The causes which Ihdsistended to diminist 


the public. could not fail to have! 
ng eect vpn tne ves 
has accrued upon imposts and tonnage dat 
ing the Seni. as first $ atees of the ~ 
; . It is, however, ascertained that 
ses we bene Sa secured during ti 
“peri _dolls., and te 
’ — amoust 











year, I reflet-you to the statements which 
| iy be transuhitted from the Treasuty, which 
will enable you to judge whether further 
provision be necessary. 
ee E rhe great reduction in the price of the 
ri [|  principalarticles of domestic growth which 
ite ar occurred during the present year, and 
the consequent fall in the price of labour, 
hich JE apparently so favourable to the success of 
domestic manufactures, have not shielded 
them against other causes adverse to their 
whe, ity. The pecuniary embarrassments 
the Pah bare so deeply affected the commer- 
othe [cial interests of the nation, have been no Jess 
t ak adverse to our manufacturing establishments 
‘ye, ia several sections of the Union, 
pox. Je The great reduction of the currency 
sthe [= Which the banks have been constrained to 
make, in order to continue specie payments, 
eae vitiated character of it where such 
reductions have not been attempted, instead 
mn of placing within the reach of these esta- 
the pecuniary aid necessary to 
avail themselves of the advantages resulting 
egend from the reduction of the prices of the raw 
fifth J Materials and of labour, have compelled the 
banks to withdraw from them a portion of 
mage the capital heretofore advanced to them. 
aid That aid which has been refused by the 
hanks, has been not been obtained from 







we other sources, owing to the loss of individual 
‘ame We MMfidence, from the failures which have 
Jnited recently occurredin some of our principal 
: ° _An additional cause of the depression of 
“en “sta ents may probably be found 
f thet hepecuniary embarrassments which have 
seived, ecently affected those countries, with which 
,e put — has been principally prose- 
! Their eir manufactures, for the want of a 
— ready or profitable market at home, have 


yet, me eepee by the manufacturers to the 
erably ee Va States and, in maby instances, sold 

8 pric below their current value at the 
mteo! manufacture. Although this prac- 
ne may, » from its nature, be considered 
nt emporary or contingent, it is not on that 









thee Wat less injurious in its effects, Unifor- 
‘debt : de and price of an article, 
ne’ ily desirable to the domestic manu- 
kp deemed of great importance to give 
Je dar lagement to our domestic mapufac- 

_ In what manner the evils adverted 






exceed ' ' e =) 
me i spor wae and how far it may be 
— ame, other respegts, to afford them 
iminis encouragement, paying due regard 
haves Pak invernats oi the nation, 
of Congress. 
wre for the establish- 
preset ions is now hoe nod 
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the Delaware, are much advanced ; and it &® 
expected that the fortification at the narrows, 
in the harbour of New York, will be com- 
pleted the present year. To derive all 
the advantages contemplated from these 
fortifications, it was that they 
should be judiciously posted and constructed 
with a view to permanence. The progress 
hitherto, has, therefore, been slow; but as 
the difficulties, in parts heretofore the least 
explored and known, are surmounted, it will 
in future, be more rapid. As seon as the 
survey of the coast is completed, which, it 
is expected, will be done early in the next 


spring, the engineers employed in it will 


proceed to examine, for like purposes, the 
northern and north-western frontiers. 

The troops intended to occupy a station 
at the moutl of St. Peters, on the Mississip- 
pi, have established themselves there ; and 
those which were ordered to the mouth of 
the Yellow Stone, on the Missouri, have 
ascended that river to the Council Bluffs, 
where they will remain until next spring, 
when they will proceed to the place of their 
destination. I have the satisfaction to state, 
that this measure has been executed in 
amity with the Indian tribes, and that it pro- 
mises to produce, in regard to them, all the 
advantages which were contemplated by it. 

Much progress has likewise been made in 
the construction of ships of war; and in the 
collection of timber and other materials for 
ship building. It is not doubted that oar 
ne yall goa be augmented “ o number, 
and placed in all respects, on the footing 
vided for by law. : 5 

The Board, consisting of engineers and 

ival officers, have not yet made their final 

rt of sites for two naval depots, as ins 
structed according to the resolutions of 
March 18th and April 20th, 1818, but they 
have examined the coast-therein designated, 
and their report is expected in the next 
month. 

For the protection of our commerce in 
the Mediterranean, along the southern At- 
lantic coast, in the Pacific and Indian Oceans, 


it has been found necessary to maintain a 
strong naval which it seems proper 


for the present to cOptinue. There is much 
reason to believe, that if any portion of the 
squadron heretofore stationed in the Mediter- 
ranean should be withdtawn, our intercourse 
with the powers ring on that sea 
would be much inter » if not altogether 
destroyed. Such, too, hts been the growth 
of a spirit of piracy, in the other quarters 
meationed, by adventtférs from every 







country, in abuse of the’ y flags which 
they have assumed, thafnot to protect our 
commerce there, w be to abandon it 


as a prey to their rapacity. Due attention 
has iikewise been paid d to the suppression of 
the slave trade, in compliance with a law of 
the last session. Orders have been given to 
the commanders of all our public ‘ships to 
seize all vessels, navigated under our flag, 
Vou. XEIL. 21 
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cagaged im thattrade, and to bring them in, 
” ato inst in the ma re- 
seribed by, chat ne. It is ho that thes 
vigorous measures, suppo by like acts 
by other nations, will soon terminate a com- 
meree so disgracefil to the civilized world. 

In the execution of the duty imposed by 
these acts, and of a high trust connected 
with it, it is with deep regret I have to state 
the loss which has been sustained by the 
death of Commodore Perry. His gallantry 
in @ brilliant exploit, im the late war, added 
to the renown of his country. His death is 
deplored as a national misfortune. 

JAMES MONROE. 

Washington, Dec.7, 1819. 

PRANOB. 

In transferring our views from Ame- 
rica:'to Europe, France becomes the next 

ominent object of consideration. Her 
egwlature, though assembled, has been 
in a atate of complete inactivity during 
the last month, on account of the illness 
of two of the principal mivisters, M. de 
Cazes, and M. de Serre. The Paris 
journals say their indisposition is purely 
political, and that they are afraid to 
meet the Deputies upon the question of 
modifying the existing law of elections. 
This we dio not believe, though we can 
easily imagine some reasons why they 
should be reluctant to agitate that vitally 
important measure. It has, however, 
undergone a kind of preliminary discus- 
sion, In the absence of those ministers, 
pir ge, Uh the following circumstances, 
and which may be considered of some 
importance, if a change of ministry in 
France can any longer be regarded as an 
affair of moment. No change, indeed, 
has actually taken, place ; but the result 
of a division in the Chamber of De 
ties, upon the question of receiving the 
petitions against any alteration in the 
election ‘law, must lead to one, accord- 
ing tothe notions entertained in this 


cou such poitits. ‘The French, 
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not amount to 20,008 out of a popal. 
tion of trent eins millions), were re. 
ferred, according to the practice of the 
French Chamber, to the Committee - 
Petitions, who was to report upon then 
to the Deputies. The report was draw) 
up, and presented by M. Mestadier, who 
analysed and dissected their component 
parts in such a way as shewed that fac. 
tion and cabal had had more to do in pre. 
paring them than any influence of pub. 
lic feeling. A large portion of them 
was drawn up after one common fur. 
mula of expression; and these, though 
proceeding from different communes and 
departments, were dispatched to Paris 
under one envelope. Others were sign- 
ed only by a single individual; and nove 
of them, we believe, were attested by 
the regular municipal or constituted awv- 
thorities of the places from the inhabit. 
ants of which they professed to emanate, 
Added to tliese cifcumstances, the lar- 
guage of most of them was devoid of 
decorum and gravity, displaying, on the 
contrary, a ridiculous mixture of threats 
and rhodomontade, directed too—and 
which is not the least curious part of the 
whole business—against a conjectural, a 
mere suppositious, measure. 

Such were the peculiar circumstances 
which attended the introduction of these 

titions to the Chamber of Deputies, on 
Friday the 14th inst. The recommer- 
dation of the Committee, to whom tlie 
had been referred, was, that the Cham- 
ber should pass to the order of the day. 
Upon this motion, a vehement debate 
ensued, which was continucd, by ad 
journment, till the following day, when 
a division ‘took place, and ministers 
found themselves-witha majority of only 
five. What makes this majority the 
more decisive. in-its character, is, that 
resulted from as large a number of De- 
puties as can ever perhaps be assembled 
upon anv question, namely, 22°. The 
whole Chamber. consists of only 28 
members. Looking, therefore, at this 
preliminary struggle, as one of strength 
and asindicating the feelivg of the (liam 
ber uyfon the main question, we think 
po ge ag must Bsc san 
place or his. plan. wish is, tha 
Should do neither, unless the first is 1¢ 
cessary. to the success of the second. ? 

ways,.considered: the existing 
f slottions’ in ance, as one be = 
—_— with it this necessity, either © 
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duced than the very division 
ott ied to, from which it ppears, 
scat while nearly one-half of the Cham- 
| 1 ees in favoor of the law, not more 
' than thousand signatures could 
be ed, on the same side, after all 
the artifices that were employed. It is 
| dear, therefore, that the people of 
‘ 2 France are either neuter upon the sub- 
* & or friendly to some change: and 
* [either disposition would justify a change 
> B called for alike by Eee expérience, 
0 & and abstratt reasoning. 


- i ot SPAIN. 

St The condition of Spain is critical, and 
il TF jtisdifficult to believe that this country 
"§ @ can much longer ward off the evils that 


« ‘her. A discontented people— 

» eentions soldiery—and a feeble go- 
by | vetument, are elements of convulsion 
“ @ toopowerful not to produce an explo- 
it: sion, A new expedition against South 
, 7 America has been attempted, now that 
al theravages of the fever at Cadiz and 
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in another ingurrection on the part of 
the troops cellected for that service: 
These accounts ascribe the disaster to the 
machinations of South American agents; 
but were that even the cause, which is 
extremely doubtful, what chance of suce 
cess can there be in sending out men so 
easily inflamed against the party they 
are intended to support? If they can 
be induced to revolt in Spain, for the 
sake of the Insurgents, will they not, 
should they ever he o to them in 
the field, abandon their own colours, 
and join those of the Insurgents? We 
confess we now begin to consider the 
struggle between the mother country and 
the colonies as a hepeless one. It nryst 
end in the entire emancipation of the 
latter ; and the necessity being clear and 
inevitable, the sooner that end is at- 
tained the better! The effusion of muck 
human blood will be saved, while the 
commercial states of Europe will derive 
immediate advantages from the ackiow- 








of TR other sea ports have ceased. But, ac- ledgment of the independence of the 
the to thé latest accounts from Ma- South Americans, 

a _ did, this attempt has already terminated 
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FROM DEC. 23, TO JAN. 23, 1819, INCLUSIVE. 


son ¥B, In Bankruptcies in and near London, the Attornies are to be understood to reside in 
mel _tandon ; and in Country Bankruptcies at the Residence of the Bankrupt, execpt otherwise 
they _ eepressed. The Solicitors’ names are between parentheses. : 
ham WIS: T.\Powick, Worcester, plamber (Cardale, Buxton, Cook J. Whitechapel road, grocer (Wright, Fenchurch 
» day. 1 atto t Norfo te (Smith & Lawford, Dra- iJ. Hramley, cloth manufacture (Tottle, Richardson, 
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Dividends. 


7 poe (Weodward & Co. Nicholas 


= Drank deed, mecehemense (Heri & Johnson, 


ES {Mason & Housmen, 
Garside oats. - — ag splaner ow & Bower, 
heen Chancery 
Gates an oe Wright, King’s: s-Bench-Walk, 
Glover J. boot and shoe maker (Clarke & Co, 
Graftcs 1, trrded, Vasemakter (Price, Williams, & White 
we Office, Yer ges an “a sini 4 
stone mason “ ancery 
Green J. Braw , Lincoln, ine rchant (Humphreys, 
London-Bridge-Foot 
Gerrard D. Old a street, milliner (Nowell, Essex 
Gedd Li pool, erchant Ch 
Geidies G. Liver rool, era euuler (taylor, Featherstone 
enh W. I butcher (Oldershaw, Isli 
Hooper Hi. B H. ,» merchant (Poole & Greenfield, ld, Gray's 
nn 
T. "st. Martin-in-the-Fields, builder (W. & D. 
ee aievatison, Waliress < 
Medcalt, Chancery ; rele dibabtelitadhe 
Hurry BE. & Poeietes oles Se D . Freeman’s court, Cornhill, mer 
chants (Swain & Co. Freceaick's. ~~ Old Jewry 
Harrop J. Gateshead, grocer (Hartly, N 
Harris W. Straud, boot & Fi shoe maker tial & W tt, Great 
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Wood 3. Walsall, factor 
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‘are J. Maltby square 
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n court, Threadneedle strect 
ord street, carpeuter Har 


hill, ofl &.colourman Jones, Sit 
Tyler J. Petworth, vein Williams, Hilliard, 
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root nae 
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BE. Roos E. f. 
a, fame . Sawston, Feb. 7, Rocee I. Feb, t 
metay F. Greet Yermoum, Feb. Tt) Spence {. » Jan. 1s 
ct, Hale S. London Tavern, 1 Sutton R. Hampton Jan, 1 
Jones J. und Jones J. Leomiuster,Jan.1¢@ Sumner T. Prestoo, Jan. 29 
' Jones - Brook oe Jan, 29 Seoken t. ianerpreel Feb. 7 % 
Ke, Kernot fh thavies pn, 15, Smart I . Holborn, Feb. 16 
ie Lockwood J. Sapeue, 2 <. ia cere & Feb, + 
Lever LAshby-deleZouche, Feb.?  ‘Toattinson W. Notiinghat i. 
™, Lamb W.and T. Leeds, Feb. § Taylor I. East 8 eb. § 
Mant I. and Adams T. Leaden Ww. and Comber A 
Old Jan. 23 Manchester, Feb. 
1. 
ter, 
Wi 
eer, 








" iT, B,Sawents da ae Whigham I. Liverpool, Feb. 12 
7 a. . 
ay Peeck W. Chesterfield, Jen a4 Walters T. and Perkios W, Portsmouth, 
De. Peel [. Tamworth, Jan. 25 Feb. 5 

h Postgate R. Great Driffield, Feb. 6 Wit J: and Crole W. C. Liver. 
tford UU tent wabin 

Radcliff L. Swansea, Jan. 25 I. Rochdale, Feb. 5 

Richardby 1. Durham, J Woodroffe L. road, Feb, 6 

| Hicharuan Wt Regolesiine,Jan.z3 Whew T Haren Fo 

- |. Russell 1. Palace wharf, Jan.1s 
ohen- K 
$e : : _— —— — a 
i awe COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
oe weigh = , 
deale Lloyd's Coffee-House, January 20, 1820. 
7, 7 = A Commenctat Report that has, in fact, no commerce to include in it, is one of those 


yor’ anomalous occurrences that perplex equally the merchant, who would willingly do busi- 
& Pow ness, the Custom House, which would willingly be fingering the duties, the insurer in these 
almost forsaken rooms, who would borne. be signing his name to contracts covering 

reupt [ gisks, and the humble writer of these monthly reports, who looks around him and misses 
‘eye friends; to whose opinion he is accustomed to defer, and who consults paper after paper, 
peel without. making any approach to the fulfilment of his wishes. The causes of this mo- 
Ee mentary desolation are more than seen—they are felt by every body; and while the navi- 
_ gation of the river continues blocked up by ice, they cannot but be felt. Even the Corn 

Market intelli is comprized in a few words :—‘ There was no business done yester- 
_ day, the river being closed by the ice.” If, then, the first necessary of life is thus in 


k Hae abeyance; as an article of dealing, it will necessarily follow, that all others must be still less 
1 court enguired after, and still less pressing. What transactions are in progress, refer, as a mat- 


ter of course, to more genial seasons ; and bargains are begun, or advanced, or concluded 

















a en parties as bargains, though they cannot be said to be completed as mercantile ope- 

cs, Sit We Ve hinted in our last, that the approaching spring season was expected to prove rhore 
~ vely,as to its commercial character, than many months at the close of the year have been. 

” | is so far justified already, that the holders of most descriptions of articles of ex- 

perchans port, not only remain firm to current prices, and will listen to no abatement, but they ra- 

« Davis e their presentiment of an improved currency. 

omsbur} 


t, for instance, has pine V cggoe a greater readiness of enquiry within the last week, 
a for some time back ; and has obtained no inconsiderable turn in favour of the seller. 
” ybe at Is. to 2s. in London: in Liverpool and Glasgow at 3s. to 4s., with much 
» The disposition to purchase has chiefly been felt in the inferior descriptions— 
pecially of refined goods: the prime qualities have rather suffered, in comparison, though 
ut beyond what may be a turn in favour of the buyer. 
PEE, as an article of export, looks forward, also, to an advantageous change of 
betlitianswer enquiries for private sale with very firm tone of voice and cast 








P 
t 


e.. Tie public sales have not been extensive, but the prices have been ob- 


reet, O° O Ti w the es advanced ; and towards the close of them, the article has realized 
tt, res ton, accc Se Wee] = from De £9, t9. per ove 5 Fo 2 
| affords no observation worth inserting. At Liverpool, the demand has been 






y, and the prices of some soris, which have happened to be in request, have ex- 

erienced improvement. There is, occasionally, a fluctuation in some descriptions of this 

article, the cause of which is not apparent ; Liverpool seems to be more subject to it 

London is. sed aby ; is on the vicinity of that port to extensive mannfac- 

rincip podecqudes ifs. veneer Ai Dogue gus aly ang 

and to themselves promptly, their orders, for purchases, hap- 
Tive Se eran Sateen» enavo ached temaon 

er descriptions of Jamaica Rum have lately become objects of more enquiry and 

*y had been for some time; and this as well ia Londonas in the out-ports, 
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It is probable that home consumption is the principal cause of this; and the hoklers 
not only felt the benefit of it, but at present appear determined to pot their good haan 
the test, by realizing higher prices. We should be of their opinion, were they somewhy 
less sanguine than their language imports: but we have often observed, that too strong da 
pendence on an improved market has issued in disappointment—not to use a more forciby 
ex pression. " 

ranwpy and Geneva are much the same as before. 

Tosacco is scarcely mentioned. | 

Russian articles are rather rising—Hemp, Fax, and TALLow. - 

Expectation is on the tip-toe to ascertain the precise statements of a new Tarif expeciej 
from Russia: that it is in the préess at St. Petersburgh is known, and some portions of j 
have been seen : but it is not yet actually published (or, at Jeast, was not at the date of De 
cember 21); and, till it appears, suspicion will be on the alert, and hint at the possibility gf 
alterations, &c. &c.—At present, report states the provisions of this document as favoy. 
able to the manafacturing interests of Britain, by allowing the admission of certain descrip. 
tions of finished goods, which heretofore were prohibited; and, perhaps, more favourable 
terms for some others, “This will certainly give ar bay to a number of our people 
in the finishing of these goods, as well as afford an additional profit to the master-workman, 
But let us not be too much elated. Fashion is a deity more capricious than the wind itself 
which, of late, has blown over usfromall points of the compass ; and rivals may, and wit, 
startup, without asking our leave for assuming that character. 

We may observe, in | eee the same cause produces different effects in England 
and in Russia. Here the severity of the weather stops all business, and we crowd to the 
fire-side by a kind of instinct, not to be questioned or repelled. There, the body of snov, 
the intensity of the frost, the compactness of the surface above the ground, ensure a facility 
of conveyance, not tobe obtained at any other time of the year ; and our correspondent writes 
as, that “the winter roads being now established will give more life to business, by facili. 
tating the dispersion of goods into the interior.” In short, the caravans of frozen sheep, 
| np &c. which arrive from all parts at the capital, will take batk with them com. 

of a thousand different kinds, not otherwise attainable. : 

‘* frozen market” of St. Petersburgh is no less an object of inspection to a stranger, 
than the statue of Peter the Great; and wonderful it is to‘see the piles of animals, &. 
heaped together in all directions ; neither standing, nor falling, ner )ying, but, as fate de 
termines, in all kinds of attitudes, and all kinds of combinations. Nor is it less amusing, 
when the snows revisit the earth, to see the children running about delighted—much as 
Egypt, when a shower of rain fails, the youngsters caper and dance, crying out— Ya barat! 
Ya Macallah !— O, the blessing! O, the goodness of God!” 

We protest against that fastidious disposition which censures allusions to local customs 
in a Commercial Report: merchants need to be well informed of every thing relating 
the countries with which they deal; and they usually are better informed than the super- 
ficial critic gives them credit for. Nevertheless, we remember exportations of rugs, 
blankets, and coverlits to the torrid zone; and of mathematical instruments, to people 
whe could not comprehend by what means they might set a rat-trap: that these speculi- 
tions were profitable, we do not say; but the party most to blame im them was not the i- 
tended purchaser to whom they were sent; but, the ill-informed sender, who ought ( 
have known better, as a man and 4 terchant. 

Our intelligence from the Continent describes the stocks of most articles furnished by 
Britain as low ; and as becoming extremely low. That the sale of these articles at thi 
moment is dull, can surprize no one; and, indeed, this is the general conclusion we drav 
from the best sources of information, at this time in our power, that: the actual state 
things is litde other than that of suspense ; but, when the season allows Cominerce to ait 
a start, it will produce 'a briskness and vivacity, not Jess desirable than profitable ; aud 
not less profitable to individuals,:than enlivening and enriching to the nation at large. 

be Seem =e this article without sub ining what si eka gti heer 
us reports propagated on tinent, in reference to the proceedings 
the Radicals, bave hada very veous effect on British Commerce during the lat 

. foreigners recently arrived in London, tha 
ete vatious places ; and that, had they t 

hesitated ‘page te fh peanyien into. a“city which they 

é. &. in a state of revolution. Now this has of 

ions: first, as creating an unwillingnes® 

supposed to be in circumstances undet 
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INCIDENTS, APPOINTMENTS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &, 
IN LONDON AND MIDDLESEX. 


BULLETIN OF THE KING’S HEALTH. 
“ Windsor Castile, Jan. 1, 1820. 
“ His Majesty’s disorder has undergone 
no sensible alteration. His Majesty's bodily 
health has of some of the infirmi- 


ties of age, but has been generally good 
during the last month.” . 
as usual. 


Signed 

Refuge for the Houseless.—The extreme 
severity of the weather during the past 
month has called forth a distinguished and 
gratifying display of British benevolence. 
Innumerable charitable institutions have 
spontaneously appeared in every part of the 
kingdom, and various associations for the 
distribution of food, clothing, &c. have like- 
wise been formed ; among the foremost of 
which we may enumerate the highly useful 
asylum now so beneficially employed in the 
neighbourhood of Moorfields, The arrange- 
ments, in this admirable institution, are ex- 
tremely simple. The refuge consists of 
three ag floors, on the lower of which 
is one side a kitchen, with all other conve- 
niences belonging to that portion ofa house; 
while on the » an office is fitted up, 
where persons are stationed to inquire into 
the claims ofeach applicant. On thi 
also, there is accommodation for the city 
officers, who are in attendance all night to 
maintain 
necessary; that this, however, has not been 
the case we may fairly infer from the follow- 


derably more than five hundred persons 
lodged and fed in this asylum, many. of 
whom were taken promiscuously from the 
streets, with no other recommendation than 
that of extreme misery 
been héard to escape them with regard to 
treatment or accommodation. a, 
The next, which isthe principal floor, ig 
divided into two com both of 


eiias tee 
ae | 


peace, should their interference be ° 


the male and female wards. Besides the 
means of comfortable rest, the Committe 
supply their lodgers with a substantial mea) 
night and morning, and those who are yp. 

to leave their premises in the day, haye 
a third meal. The rooms are at once lighted 
and warmed by gas, and the ventilation 
though of all things the most difficuk to ma. 
nage, is more perfect than we have ever 
felt it in any room with the same number of 
persons in it. 

On the whole, this asylum, for its simpli. 
city, its perfect adaptation to the purposes 
intended, and its active and energetic ma- 
nagement, is one of the most pleasing ob- 
jects on which a benevolent mind can rest 
as an illustration of that great moral truth, 
that wherever misery exists, Providence has 
supplied means of counteracting and re. 
lieving it. 

This plan, however, does not exclusively 
date its origin from the benevolence of the 
nineteenth century, a B swe and hospital 
having been established prior to the refor- 
mation, in which there were kept standing 
no less than 180 beds, for the accommo 
dation of the poor and destitute. This 
Refuge for the Houseless was situated in 
the eastern division of the city called Bi- 
shopsgate, the lands of which are still known 
és . 


Member Returned to Parliament. — 
Charles Milner Ricketts, esq. vice Arthur 
Howe Holdsworth, esq. | 

Births.| At Clapham Common, Mrs. 
John Shewell, of a daughter—At Champion 
Lodge, Mrs. Starling Benson, of a daughter 
—In Fitzroy-square, the lady of Charles 8. 
Chauney, esq. of a still-born child—In 
George-street, the lady of the Solicitor Ge 
neral,of adaughter—The lady of Lees Shav, 
rs Niobe son—In Southampton-row, the lady 
of Ralph Price, esq. of a son— At Bill-hil, 
the of P. Francis, esq. of a daughter— 
The lady of R. Lukin, esq. of a daughter— 
At Thames Ditton, the lady of Sir C. Sulli- 
van, bart. of a son—In Great Cumberland- 
street, the lady of the Rev. J. Jones, of a 
son—In Tavistock-square, Mrs. Cowbur, 


a son. 
Married.) At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
Robes Bil, to Louisa, eldest daughter 
of the late Phillip Dauncey, esq.— 

Gosling, to Maria Elizabeth, eldest 


aghter of Hen: —Charles R. 
re Mok Chatidelesereet, 10 3m 
Anne Jane Ogle—Thomas D’Oyley, &4: 

Eoiicy. Nicholss Simtocter at Sul 

im s—Ats 

: Wes +, Samuel Shepherd, 
®, to. Miss Mary Hal 

At St. George's 


ae: r. Noble to Miss Lup 
dancers at Covent-gar 
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—At St. Martin’s,’ Mr. W. Al- 
ne Per ranciextteet Prancisstteet, Bedfordsquare, to 
Mins E Hazlewood Hazlewood, of St. Jares’e—At St. 

| 2 Holcombe, esq. ~ 
3 se-house, New Cross, to 
, 5 apie daughter of T. Pi Cum- 
esq. of Milton, Kent—At St.’ Mary; 
th. Mr. J. W, Adlard, of Dake ‘stréet, 
to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
esq. of Grove-house, Brixtow, Sur- 
ge’s Bloomsbury, B. Hat- 
esq. to Catherine, eldest daugh- 
ae of Potters’ Bar. 
Judd-place-west, ae 
William Mollet, esq. 74—In 
ee te Francis W. 
ren ances, fourth daughter ‘of 
——In Nottingham- 
iam Hicks, esq. 62—At Hack- 
we flake Creighton; 8! In Por- 
rect, Mr. William Clarke, 75—In 
k-street, John Trenchard, esq. 94— 
South mpton-row, John Haig, esq. of 
uington; near Leith—Alexr. Sutherland, 
. of Great Queen-street, Westminster, 
2—- In pia Bedford-square, 
ard 75—In arte ee 
or-stree Marra third daughter “o 
he late Chiristc her Metcalfe of Hiiwstead 
n Cecil-street, Wiliam Winchester, esq. 
Ben tin “street Jo ooper, esq. 
; ee of Turnham-green- 


terrace, y Inspector of Hospitals m 


the British SeanyeAk Line Syonime Bia’ | 


Hon. -Lady E. Percy—-In ge-street, 
Hariover-square, €. Ward, esq. of r- 
vies’ Lodge, Kent, 66—At Brompton, Mrs. 
F. Harding, relict of B. Harding, esq. 66— 
At Hammersmith, J.-Nott, esq. 67—At his 
house in Newmam-strect, T. Jefferys, esq. 
78—In Sloane-street, Mrs. Thomson, late of 
Greenwich, 81—At his house in Margaret- 
street, Cavendish-square; Mr. D. Jacob, 83 
—In St. Martin’s-lane, T. Hodges, esq. 34 
—In Bloomsbury- , the widow of the 
late J.,Lyan, esq.——In Charlotte-street, 
Bloomsbury, the widow of the late B. Bos- 
well, esq. of Iver Lodge, Bucks, 65—In Up- 
per ‘Lambeth Marsh, the) wife of Mr. C. 
Field, 38—The wife of Mr. J. Rutter, of 


““Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, 59—The 


wife of T. Breach, esq: of Sloane-street— 
At Hampstead, ‘the. widow of the late R.' 
Milligan, esq.—Mrs. Chawner, of Upper 
Guildford-street, 77—At Highgate, the in- 
fant son of Ny Harden, jum esq.—tin Eus- 
ton-place, the widow of J. Welsh, esq.—At 
Wimbleton, Mr. J. Edwards, $0-—At Dul- 
wich, Emily second daughter of Mr. Wynne, 
9—James Curry, M.D. F.S.A. of Grafton- 
street, senior physician to Guy’s hospital 
and lecturer on tne Aacory and prantice of 
medicine, : oy 


tin, 





DEATH OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE, DUKE OF KENT. 


ith heartfelt sorrow we have to record 

deat ‘of his Royal Highness the Duxe 

h took place at Sidmouth, on 
d of January, at ten.o’clock. 

arrived ne hg ‘with the 

rence at Carlton House, on 

horning at eight o'clock. From 

coun tof his illness, those who 

ga ermern with his Royal 

felt the most serious apprehensions 

vent that has fatally happened—since 

tual ; abstinence of the illustrious 

ve him such strong’ and uninter- 

ea vi Be as 9 make him inattentive to 

necess of the cold, which thereby 

suck ey gree of inflammation, as to 
fi Royal T equent remedies. Throug 

{ fe most sumptu banquets, 

ed f, like his hn Westie, ihe 


th 
ple. fooc saan 
d enj th, ine 


fo or Mac. — No. wall 


ing himself wet in the feet, advised his. Royal 
Highness to change his boots and, stockings ; 
but this he did not do till he dressed. for.din- 
ner, being attracted by the. smiles, of his. An; 
pre incess, with whom he sat,for, a consi- 
time in fond.parental dalliance. Be- 
Pees me Namen: he felt. a sensation of 
cold a + ramen rg when Dr. Wilson: pre- 
scribed for him a draught composed of calo- 
mel and Dr. James’s. powders. This his 
Royal Highness, in the usual confidence in 
his strength and:dislike of medicine, did not 
take, saying that he had no’ doubt but a 
night’s rest would’carry off every uneasy 
sympton. The event Lob the contrary. 
In the mornin both sym toms of fever were 
incteased ; an is Royal Highness 
lost 120 ounces n red from the Hea de and 
by cupping, he this life, as. we have 
stated, at ten o’clock on: Sunday forenoon. 
His Royal Highness was sensible of his ap- 
= aa yj and. ode call ss 
! e ‘generously said that he 
blamed himself for not: to the sea- 
sonable advice of Dr. Wilson in the first in- 
wih smb aie of De Wi of the fever 
ie ingle have been checked. Every, attention 
that skill and affection could supply were 
rendered to him.’ Prince Leopold, accom- 
— by’ Dr. Stockmar, arrived at Wool- 
1 ‘on Saturday, at two 
and never left his royal brother to the last. 

‘Tile situdtion of his amiable and afflicted 
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2) Bedfordshire—Berks— Buckingham— Cambridge— Cheshire. [Feb,1, 


Duchess will excite the s 
heart. She was most i in her 
attentions upon her departed consort, and 
performed all the offices of his sick bed with 
the most tender and affectionate anxiety. 
She did not even take off her clothes five suc- 
cessive nights, and all the medicines were 
administered by her own hands. She yet 
be fg to prevent his seeing the agony 
her apprehensions, 


of every 


and never left his bed- 
side but to give vent to. her bursting sor- 
row, These mournful duties, though they 
could not snatch their object from the grave, 


_—-> 


must at least have smoothed the he Passage m 
it; and the recollection of them will on 
the strongest consolations of-her wido 
heart, when the lenjent hand of Nnog e 
have soothed the keener pengs of sorroy. 
His Royal Highness was the fourth sop 
of his Majesty, and was born on the 94 o 
November, 1767. He was, consequently 
in the 58d year of his age. ; 
In our next Number, we propose to give 
a copious Memoir of his Royal Highness, 
accompanied by a FINE Portrait, 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
iN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY, 


> 


| BEDFORDSHIRE. 


A dispensation ‘has passed the Great Seal to 
enable the Rev. Wm. Collins Cumming, to hold 
the rectory of St. Mary's Bedford, with the vicarage 
of Eaton Bray, in the same county. 

We have the pleasure to announce that the Bed. 
ar Bank for savings, established in 1216, in 

d, continues to fiowrish, and to answer the 
salutary whieh it was desigued to afford 
to frugal und industriods servants, and to all who 
are desirous (o Ixy by small Sums, to accumelate 
in security against a dey of necessity. The sums 


deposited since its first institution, by 699 depo- 
sitors, amount to 15,440/. Bs. 6d., and the sums 


drawn out during the sane period amount to 
3,2734. 35. Od. 

Died.j Charlotte, widow of 
over igh: inde? House, in this coun 

lan, of the Colonial Audit 

youngest son of the late ‘Bae Rob. Willan, of 
ton—At 1 ury, Susan, eldest 
daughter of the fate seed Harvey, es9.—The Rev. 
John tawkihs, A. M/ rector of Barton-le-Cley, 81 
—At Ampthill, 64, Mrs. Susannah Colston, reliet 


» &3q.— 
fice, 21 . 


respectable Enst India merchant, after an affiiction 


of eleven years. ; 

BERKSHIRE. ._. 

Birth.) oot a Pepa ne pon ar 1a 
a danghter, . 


the late Richard © 


ele 


Cottage, 83, Mrs. Betty Spear, formerly of Ber 
Regis, Dorsetshire. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Several valuable additions bave been made to the 
Fitzwiliam Myseym, in the course of the last yea 
(1819,) among which are— 

A beantiful Model, on a reduced scale, of one of 
the Tombs discovered, some time siuce, at Nola, in 
hapeenits Liang by Mr. Cafsaghan. 

ral valuab ted by Dr. Clak 
and Mr, Filewood. “ adneiadmlmama 


A large and yaluable Collection of Sketches, 
&e. by the late Mr. Romney, presented by his 
po eee 

A Drawin ot an n Equestrian Statue of Marcus 
Aurelius, b ‘the late Lord Fitzwilliam, whena 
youth, presented by Mr. Cookson. 

_ An exquisite Drawing of Flowers, presented by 
Mrs, Meen. 
"Several yaluable Books, presented by Dr. Wallis 
Mr, Millett. 
nd a splendid edition of Ossian’s Poems, in 
ois Presented by the Highland Society of Lov. 
on. 

The Jiberal, and indeed munificent present of 
Mr. Romoey, of the studies of his father, we notice 
‘with much pleasure, and hepe it will attract tbe 
pttention of ow distinguished astists, and induce 
Many of i follow his.example, for we do not 

they canwith. cae honour, safety, 

Pe place the finer im s of their att, 
their studies, that itazwiJliam Mu 

n th its establishment 

ad the of the learned and 


Seat its managemen} 
will, we doubt not, at no distant 
one of the most celebrated col 


a ‘are one arebbishop and five bishop 
whe warp, members, of 8. John's Cob 


Mi Births] At Knceomoxth House, laiy Sane Pym. 


ek omy Fardell, prebendi) 
hovered eldest daughter of the Lon 
of Bly: mie Court, to Mary, 
yon apes the: late Mir, Wm. Gideon 
Cambridge..: 66 © 1 BG oe i. 
Died.) After a OS 3: H. Leg om 
student of Trinity College, ridge. 
: 4 24% aft 
ted RE oy ph tay rae 
Ania statement ‘of the Births, Marriages anc 
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Deathe, within the differont parishes in the City of 
ceasing 1819 :— 
B. M. D. 
" Gathedeal Prethaets o @ 8 
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At his seat, Marbury Hall, the lady of 
John : Barry, esq. High Sheriff of this County, 


i At Chester, John Bushby Gibson, of 
Penrith, esq. to Grace Handfield, eldest daughter 
Wrench, esq. of Grey Friars, 

. Edw, Royds, rector of Brere- 

ton, is, second daughter of Thos. Molyneux, 
House, Lancashire, esq.—At. St. 

Mr. Charles Billington, — Chester, 


lington, of Chester—At Neston, Mr. 
. alker, of Parkgate, to Miss Briscoe, of the 


s. Abbey-street, Chester, suddenly, Ed- 

Pa badlorat esq —At Stockport, suddenly, 

Mr, Jobn Alderoft;74—Mr. John Bowers, 55—At 

Charltongnear’‘Nantwich, Mr. G. Garnett, 80—At 

Retthemme; Mary, wife of Mr. John Shuttleworth, 

6—Lately, at Chacewater, Elizabeth, the daughter 

pe Ralph. Though she had reached her 

her height was only two feet ten inches ; 

wt a}l, defermed, but rather well pro- 

. ‘During her life she was never known 

cugi or-ery, or ‘utter any sound whatever, 

: it was-evident she both s¢w and heard ; her 

jhenever exceeded twenty pounds—At Over 

ably ) hear Kautsford, in the 25th year of hef age, 

fe 3 ‘fithess;' Maria, the wife 

of eoman—In the 5¢d year of 

his ae eae of Shrighey, ésq. gece? 
and radual ua nitersity of Oxford, ‘one of 

he magis trat Pee this county, and the last male 

ene of its most ancient families. Of the 

yt nee te émivently distinguished 

of hi $ zeal to p te "ie honour of 

nterests of true Religion,—of his 

a,b “venerable éstablish- 

in Chureh ‘and State, 

éady to bear : testimony—At 

. rine, wife o f the Rev. Ed- 

| Vicar of ceils, vke “te 

‘da respected by all her 

‘A pattern of religious and moral 


se armpatiaag ad er! ben 


‘Surrey, esq. “The * 


: oe. fata to the eatl of aeoth, 
preseaved vo the living of 
of Wm. 
, 854. OF “K sori—AL Colldn. 


to: 
ign et Re 


: At téy Church Noa, the Hay 


house, near Lestwethel, the lady of George B: 
Lawrence, esq. of a daughter. 

Died.] At Helston, at the advanced age of 93, 
JohuTrethaytie, esq—~At his house in'Tywardréath, 
the rev. Wymond Cory, vicar of Landrake and Ty- 
wardreath, geierally regretted by his friends, and 
by the poor, to whoal he was a cheerful benefac- 
tor—At Peyzance, Theodosia Mary, wife of :$a- 
muel Crawley of Stockwood, Bediotdshire, M. P. 
for Honiten—At RuanLaughorae; Miss Luke, 
sistér of the admiral Luke, of Tregolls. 


CUMBERLAND. 


Birtks.) At Allonby, Mrs. Lomas, wife of Dr. W. 
Lomas of a daughter. 

Married.] Jolin Bushley Gibson, esq. of Penrith 
to Grace Handfield, eldest daughter of Edward 
Ommanuey Wrench, esq. of Grey Friars, Chester— 
Mr. Robert Henderson, of Lowthian Gill, to-Miss 
Lancaster, formerly of Great Strickland, West- 
moreland—At Annan, Mr. Amos Hayton to Miss 
‘Nancy Skelton, both of Skirburness— Robert Green- 
wood of Kendal, esq. to Anne, daughter of John 
Turner, esq. of London—At Maxwelltowa, Mr. 
Wm, Watson, surgeon to Miss.Mary Bramwell, 
both of Wanlochhead, , 

Died.] At Whitehaven, Sarah, Scott, 100 years— 
about two years since, her husband died at the age 
of 105—In Cross-street, J. Fisher, M.D, 78, he was 


rector of Drax, and perpetual.curate of Carleton, 


in Yorkshire, graduate of the university of Ley- 
den, honorary fellow of the physical society in 
Edinburgh, and author of the review of Dr, Puiest- 
ly’s doctiine of ‘“ Philosophical Necessity,’ and of 
“« The Practice of Medicine m g@asy.”"——At 
Houghton-hall, Ann Elisa, third dadghter of Geo. 
Ferguson, esq—At. Unerigg-hall, Lewis. Robert 
Allen, ¢sq. 75, a bright example of piogs resigna- 
tion during a long and painful illness—At, Biamp- 
ton, 3%, Mr. Dobson, an occasional preacher in the 
independent congregation in that town, 


DERBYSHIRE. 


Married.] At Derby, John Howard. Galton, 
of Birmingham, esq, to Isabella, eldest daughter of 
Joseph Stratt, of Derby, esq—Mr.. David Cook, of 
Hathersage, to Elizabeth, second daughter of Mr. 
Robert Greaves, of. Macclesfield—At Stavely, 
Richard Frogatt of the Hogg, esq. to Mrs. Daiptry, 
widow of the late Charles Daintry of Darlastone- 
green, Staffordshire, esq. 

Died.) At Calke Abby, Henerietta Charlotte, 
youngest dauglitér of the late Sir H. Creese, bart. 
—At lier father’s house at Thurvaston, after a few 
days illness, Ane wife of Thomas Potter of Swan. 
cer, Notts, in “her 27th year. Ste was —— 
laty christian, and her loss’ will be deeply tamen 
by a numerous circle of friends, and by the poor of 
her neighbourhood. 


_ DEVONSHIRE. 


Very great s dre making in the turn. 
pike ronda t0’and tote. Plywsvath. Almost a new 
line has been tor sotfie time cutting to Tavistock , 
90 as to avoid the high bills. The plan for altering 
the line | of road from Exeter is in a state of for. 
wardness. 

The new Custom House at Plymouth opened on 
the 8th wit. This bitilding, while its structufe does 
~erédit to the contactors, is un honour to the town. 
The long-room, for publie business, is a handsome 
Lortah: apartinetit; and the respective offices 

- for the actomodation and cof- 
| fore oftheir octupats 

Births. TAT tue Miundeddiuens Remienhi-ehe dey 
of J: eaeinidts 04 late commissary to his Majes- 
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21 
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ty’e forces, ‘Gitralter, of a son—The lady of 
Ge.rge Welsh Owea, esq. of Tiverton, of a deagh- 
tor. 

Married.) At the Hagee, Lt. Cl. Sir James 
Roepell Colletea, bart. to Septima Sexta Colleton, 
daugheer of rear admiral Richard Graves, of Hem- 
bury tort—At Illogen,G. A. Pryce, esq. to Eliga- 
beth, eldest daughter of Wm. Reynolds, esq. of 
Trevenson—The Rev. Samuel Kilpia, Dissenting 
minister of Exeter, to Miss Hodge of Axminster— 
At Iloniten, Capt, Gilbert Conroy to Miss Tem- 
plar—At Heavitree near Exeter, Capt. Woolcombe, 
R. N. to Eliza, widow of the late Capt. Bulley, 
K. W. 

Dicd.] At Exeter, in her 77th year, Mary Dow- 
ager Couutess of Rothes, relict of the late Bennet 
Langton, esq. of ‘Langton in Lincola. She was 
daugtiter of Mary, countess of Haddington by her 
first husband—Lioyd,' esq. and mother of the late 
George Langton of Langton-hall, esq. and of Pere. 
grine Massingberd, of Guuby-park, near Spilsby, 
esq—At Exeter, in his 60th year, Wm, Kennaway, 
esq.— By his extensive literary research, and cor- 
rect: memory. his chearfal intelligence and pecn- 
liarly amiable and covciliating manners, he had 
warmly attached to him a jarge circle of friends. 
In his religion he was neither weakly credulous 
nor wantonly sceptical; blessed with a superior 
miad, he deemed its noblest exercise to be the 
study of his Creator’s will, and he displayed by the 
goodness of his actions through life, and by his re- 
markably cheerful resignation in death, with how 
much cure he made that will his.—In Exeter, 84, 
Capt. James Hudson, of the royal invalids, for- 
merly of Newmarket, Co. Cork, Ireland. He was 
63 yeats ‘& commissioned officer, and served in 
miatiy engagements in the four quarters of the 
globe ; among others et Belleisle in 1761; at Mar- 
tinico 1762; at New’ York 3770, where he was se- 
verély wounded; and at Bankers Hill in 1775—In 
George-street Terrace, Plymouth, Mrs. Fuge, wife 
of J. H. Fage, esq—At Torpoiat, John Ancell, esq. 
6, late timber master to his Majesty's yard, Ply- 
thoutti—At Poll-house, Idle, near Exeter, in her 
75th year, Mrs. Holmes, widow of the late Joseph 
Holmes, esq—At the parsonage.house Lympstone, 
of apoplexy, the rev. John Prestwood Gidoin, rec- 
ter—At Tiverton, ‘William Gamerins, 102. He 
reaped several shoaves of corn in a field belonging 
to George Barne, esq. whea in his 100 year! 


DORSETSHIRE. 


At a quarterly f the trustees and mana- 
aes sf the pauses tay Savings, held at 
the ‘Town-hall, in Dorchester, on the 8th ult, it 
appeared the i, amounted to 93761. 13s 5d. 
and that the various sums withdrawn amounted 
13841. 8s. 8d. 

The Rev. Thos. Dade, M.A. ‘one of the senior 
fellows of Goaville and Caius College, has been 
presented. by the To agtorld ap hag 
pore ap cod ih ee 


~At Cheated the Janie Bdward, to 
Balstone, 


Berwich-house, to Mrs.Guammer,—At Itchen Ab- 
bas, WY. Wynne, esq. of London, to Harriet, | 
ter of Rev. Robert W 


Miss Fanny Sau 





Dorsetshire— Durhiom—Essex—Gloareestershire. 
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bourn, 8t. Andrew, 66.—At- Stinsford, the Rey, 
W. Floyer. 


DURHAM, 


Bills of Mortality, 1819, for the parishes of 
Sunderland, Bishopwearmouth, and Monkwey. 
mouth. Swnderland—565 baptisms, increase 61: 
150 marriages, decrease 14 ; 451 burials, decrease 
82. Bishopwearmouth—291 baptisins, increase 58. 
138 marriages, increase 16; 192 burials, decrease 5) 
Monkwearmouth—23¢ baptisms, increase 17. » 
marriages, decrease! ; 129 burials, decrease 7, 

At Pettington Hulgarth, Mr. James Shipley, 1 
Miss Mabel Stewart, both of Shadforth.—At Soci. 
ton, Mr. James Keeman, to’ Miss Jaue Swinburn, 
both of Norton.—In Durham, Robert Wangh, ey, 
alderman, to Jane, only daughter of Henry Dop. 
kin, esq. ;—Same place,—Lieut. T.H.Kirkley, rite 
brigade, to Jane, widow of the late Capt. iit}, 
44th ‘reg. 

’ Died.] At Barnard Castile, Mrs.G. Blakelock; 73, 
At Sanderfand, Mr. W. Lilburn, @1.— Mrs, Cathe. 
rine Clarke, 107, she ‘was spioning on the preced. 
ing day, an Aamasement to which she was partial — 
At Chilton, Robert Roan; 105.—At Hylton Ferry, 
Mis. ‘Talbot, 104.—At Waltend, Mrs. Mary Ken. 
‘tish, 105. 


ESSEX. 


- Births.) At Woodford, the ‘lady of the Rev. 
H, W. Rous Birch, of a son. 

Married.) ‘The Rev. C. J. Blomfield, rector of 
Chesterford, te Dorothy, widow. of the faite Thos. 
Kent, esq-—James Anderson, esq. of Montreil to 
Mrs. Hewson of Havering-atle-Bower. 

Died.) At Forest Lodge, Eleanor Bosanquet, 
reiict of the late Samuel Bosanquet, of Forest. 
house, in this county, esq.~At Writtle Lodge, 
Rear Adm, John Faithful Fortescue, 64.— At Great 
Oakley Hali, Sarab, wife of Ralph Bull, esq 73.— 
At Chelmsford, Mrs. Catherine Paine, 81.—Eliz. 
wife of Thomas Gower, esq. of Wethersfield Hall. 


GLOUCESTERSHI RE. 


The Rev. W. E. Mansel, B.A. vicar of Sand. 
hurst, is presented by the Bishop of Bristol, to the 
adjoining vicarege of Astielworth, both in this 
county. 

Births.) At Stancombe, eh Jady of Purnell 


“BranSby Purnell, esq. of a ‘son. At Prioknash 


Park, near Gloucestér, the lady Of Thomas Jones 
Tlowell, esy. of a son. 

Marriuges} The Rev.T. Coles, of Thornbury, 
to Sarah, only child of Robert Young, of Devov- 
shire Place near Bath, esq —At Gloucester, Mr. 
‘Johan Joties, of Westgate-strect, to Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of the late Edmund Stock, esq’—J. G. Iitch- 


to ‘cock of Eascott House, to “Miss Eleanor Holt, of 


Grosvenor Place, Bath. .—At Bibury, the Rev. Jobn 
Elliott, of Randwich, Gloucester, to Martha, third 
‘daughter of the fate Richard ‘Wells, of Ascott 
Priory, Oxfordshire, esq.—At™ Sherborne Touse, 
Cheltenham, Capt. Forrest, R. N. to Miss Stoner, 
niece to George Cary, Esq. of Tor Abbey, Devon. 

amet At Stanley Hall, Sarah, wife of Thos. 


BS Ga Pt Wootton, near Gloucester, Eli- 
zabeth, of Samuel W. ck, esq. 67.—Miss 
Comer, ‘ 


ch se county.—At Euge. 






ev. «Rev. Antony Euston, rector of 


curate of Needham. 
peg of the deanery o 
te re genre’ 
1—At Chelteoha®, 

ham, esq: aaa 

icy» the Rev. Robert 
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f the independant church, fa that vil- 
Chalford, 70, the Rev, T. Jones, who had 
been for 38 years the minister of the independant 
of that place.—At Downend, Margaret, wile 


of the Rev. . Jonas Jugger, 43. 
kx HAMPSHIRE. 


‘ataivied: ] Mr. Mott, of Eearlston-house, Bargh- 
clere,to Miss Nichols of Holy well-mills, Oxford.— 
at Winchester, Henry Giles Lyford, esq. to Mrs. 
widow of major Geo. Calclough, late of 
.~At Andover, Mr. Berry, to Miss 
oa int “i James Stewart, bart. to Miss Wood- 
cock, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Woodcock, of 
near Romsey. 

Died.) The og fe James. Austin, rector of Ste- 
and vicar of Sherbourne St, John, both in 
‘this county : vicar of Cubbington ; perpetual curate 
» Warwick, and retired chaplain to 
the 86th regt. of foot, 54.—At Mitcheldever, Tho. 
mas Pain, esq. 39.—At Paunfoot Hill, near 
Romsey, Mr. Moses Boorne.—At Andover, Mr. 
Godden, it the Sist year of his age : he was 
that parish 56 years, and daring that 
faithfully served 5 archdeacons, 7 vicars 
‘eorates. His diligent attention to the 
Sn of his office; and his well known honest 
» gained him the respect of all who 
. His father and three sons served the 

che ofce wanuty a century. ; 


eH? _ HERBFORDSHI RE. 


. “tase. Henry Moigan, late of Miskin, Glamor- 
has ‘been’ presented to the vicarage of 
) near Hereford, by the bishop of that 


ed.) At Cradiey, Mr. John Whoods, of 

pred nena near Pershore, to Miss Thomas 
upper Nupend, Cradley. 

Died.) “ta Hereford, W. Holmes, esq. senior 

pof that ci:y, govenor of Price’s Hospital, 

fe years, an useful and attentive magis- 

Reaoreribes 1002. to the Hereford Infir- 

his. seat, Springfield, near Ross, Imm 

-_ of the society of friends, 74.—In 

Hereford, Mrs. Jaue Berrington, 











—Mary, third daughter. of the 
, Lewis, of Bosbury.—Suddenly at 
i House, near Leominster, Mr. Henry 









= i, maervonpertie, — rores. 


Rev. J. W. Niblock, curate of Hitchin, is 
0 the mastership of thé free school in 


rie Henley Parsonage, Mrs. Newcome, 
aghter,—The Lady of Adolphus Meetkerke, 
Jolians, in this county, of a son-and-heir. 
ed.) * Robert Dimsdale, esq. of 
rd, Lucinda, eldest daughter of Henry 
Devon. esq,—At Rickmans- 
x cearemnees - to Catherine, Elia. eldest 
Hodgson, esq. of Clacton, 
















ence-End, the Rev. Jobn Haw- 
of Barton ‘le-Cley, in Bedford- 
D. Bingham, D. D, 76, vicar 

PS LO: and Hemel Hempstead, chap- 
g- and late archdeacon of London — 
og of the Rev. John Griffiths, 





1900:).. Hampshire—Herofordsh-re-Kent—Lancashiro— Leicester. 


> of the late J. Berrington, esq. . 


Cuthbe:t Beaumont, esq. lote Capt. in the 44th 
regt: of foot. 34.—At Buckland, Win. Antony 
Michele, only son of the Rev. J. H. Michele, 
rector of Buckland. 13. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


Married.}] At Kimbolton, the Rev. W. D Rid- 
ley, to Maria, daughter of Roberé Tidewell, esq. 
formerly of Oporto, 

Died.] At Kimbolton, Mrs.. Bunting, 87. At 
Huntingdon, 80, Mrs. Torkingtoa.—~At the great 
age of 105, John Edwards, a ae aed teat Work- 
house of St. Ives, : 


‘ 


KENT. 


Births.) At Canterbury, the dy. of Lieut. Col. 
Stevens, of a son.—At Archcliff Fort, Dover,. the 
lady of Col. Ford, of a daughter -~At Canterbury, 
the lady of J. J. Peirce, esq. of a daughter. 

Married.] At Canterbury, Thomas D‘Oyley, 
esq. to Miss Elizabeth Simmons.—At Canterbury, 
the Rev. Thomas Stephen Hodges, to Julia, third 
daughter of the late Wm, Boteler, esq. of Eastry.— 
At Maidstone, Capt. Clements, R, N. to Miss Gib- 
bons of Maidstone.—At. Margate, Mr. Kennet, to 
Miss E. Goldfinch, of Canterbury. 

Died.] At Ashford, Mrs. Dodd, 84,—At Tun- 
bridge Wells, his Grace Useby Cleaver, Archbishop 
of Dublin. He was a native of Yorkshire and was 
patronised by the Grenville family.—Charlotte 
Catherine, wife of Capt. James Watker, R. N. and 
daughter of the late Genl. Sir John Irving. K. B. 
45.—At Favershain, Julius Shepherd, esq. 87.—At 
Canterbury, the Rev. Jobwu Radcliff, vicar of 
Littlebourn, and one of the minor canons of thit 
Cathedral.—At Maidstone, Mrs. C. Topping. 62.— 
At Ramsgate, Capt. Kemp, R.N,—At Deal, Mr. 
Edward Whiting.—AtCanterbury, Mrs, Bishop,8¢. 


LANCASHIRE. 


Births.] At Wilton-house, the lady of Joseph 
Fielding, esq. of a daughter—At Eton lodge near 
Liverpool, the lady of Joseph Walker, esq. of a 
daughter. 

Married.] At Preston, William Marshall, of 
Ardwicke, esq. to Anne, eldest daughter of Tho- 
mas Miller of Preston, esq.—At Bolton, Di. Norris 
of Liverpool, to Eliza, daughter of John Pilkington, 
esq. of the former place—At Lower Darwen, near 
Blackburn, at the patriarchal age of 102 years, Mrs, 
‘Barbara Pomfret, She was gran and great- 
grandmother to nearly 300 children—At Walton- 
church, near Liverpool, the rev. Edward Royds, 
rector. ‘of Brereton in Cheshire, to Mary, second 
daughter of Thomas Molyneua, esq. of Newsham- 
house, 

Died.] At Liverpool, Anthony Littledale, esq. 
43—At Selford, Mr. Margaret Collins, 57—Mrs, 
George Robinson of the Crescent—Johu Coupe, of 
Bloughton, esq. 75. ‘He had for thirty-two years 
been the upright steward of the Clowes family of 
Broughton, but had lately retired from his sitwa- 
tion, influenced by the pressure of advanced years 
and declining health—At Ardwick, Mrs. Hyde, 
relict of the late Robert Hyde, esq. 


LEIC ESTERSHIRE. 


The Rev. J. Davies, B. A. of Clare-hall, has been 


collated to the living of Evington, by the Bishop of 
Adaheln, vacated by. the death of the Ray. Mr. Al- 
gc 


Births.) At Barkley hall, the lady, of George 
Pochin, esq. of a son. : 
, Married.) At Oadby, Daniel Gossett, esq. of 


Leiceston, to Mary Anne, secoud daughter of the 


late John Jackson, esq. of the former place. 
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Died.) At Cali Rectory, the rev. Samuel 
Purefoy Harper, rector of that place, sincerely la 
mented by Wil who knew him—The rev. Wy Ba- 
bingion, rector of Cossington. : 


LINCOLNSATRE. 


The Rev. Moore late of Pembroke-hall 
Cambritige, is to the perpetual curacies 
pfeil, Af An Margaret, Lincola, on the fo- 
mination of Mrs. Hoablon Newton. ; 

Birth.) At \Orton-house, the lady of Copt. 
Disie, R. N. of A Son atid Heir. 

Married.) At Lincoln, Sir Richard Sutton, bart. 
to Mary Eliz. eldest daughter of the late Benja- 
min Burton of Byrten hall, Co. Carlow—At Lan- 
gar, dear Bingham, Mr. Isaac Hall, to Miss Sarah 
Howe— At Syston Patk, the seat of Sir Joha H. 
Thorold, bart—Joha Litchford, esq. of Boothby 
Pagnell, in this county, to Lowisa Elizabeth, 
yonnee aan of Sir Charles Egleton Kent, bart. 
of Nilfie Poyton-house. . 

Died'] At Lincoln, Mr. Radeyard, mefchant—At 
Duddi Riéhard Stevens, géat. after a long 
eas, 43—At his seat at Harmston, 


« 


e preceding day by being « 
riage—At Louth, in the 38th year of his age, most 
sincerely Jamented by his fatnily‘and friends, By 
whom he had been as sincerely and deservedly be- 
loved and esteemed difing life, the tev. Thomas 
etify Cave Otme, only son of thie rév. jo Pcie 
ie Sudden atid 


and vicar of South Séarie, Notts. The 


solon, R.N. to Marianne Parker Jones, both x 
Yarmouth—At Dereham, the Rev. Richard Pairpro, 
ther to Miss Wigg—At Hingham, Thomas Moxon, 
jun. esq. of Mincingtewe, London, to Elizate), 
third daughter of the Rev, J. H. Browne, rector of 
Crownthorpe, and master of Hingham free gvan. 
mar school—Mr. William Bétfett of Yarmouti, 9 
Miss Guaton, danghter of the late Capt. Gunton, 

Died.) Mrs. Sarah Blofield, widow of the |te 
John Blofield, esq. of Heveton-hall, in this eoyq. 
ty, 85—Robert Harvey of Catton, esq. aldernay 
of Norwich, and one of his Majesty’s justices 07 the 
peace for the county.—He served the offices of she 
riff and mayor in the year 1784 and 1787. His fa. 
mily, relatives, and friends most sincerely and af. 
fectionately regret the loss which they have sus. 
tained; to them all he was most justly endeared 
by his attachment, kindness, and liberality through 
life, and by them he will be leng and deservedly 
remembered with gratitude, esteem, and venera. 
tion—At his house, -Elm-bill, in his 83rd_ year, 
Jobn Freshfield, gent. who by his characteristi: in. 
tegrity through life, lived justly respected, and 
died truly lamented—At St. Catherine’s hill, ‘Nor. 
wich, in the 26th year of his ege, Randall Proctor 
Bur es, esq. A.M, Fellow of Emmanuel ol. 
lege, Catnbridge, the only son of the late Randall 
Burroughes, esq. of Burfield-hall, in this county, 
The amiable disposition and engaging manne:; of 
this young man, combined with his tulent and 
soundness of judgment, raised an expectation in 
the minds of those;with whom he was connected, 
or to whom he was known, that he would have 
Become a thdst useful member of society, as well 
as One of its brightest ornaments. His premature 
death has blasted this fair prospect, and it remaias 
fer those who most deeply lament his loss, to bend 
with pious resignation to the will of a just ani all 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

_ Bérth.) At Rushton Hail, the lady of Thomas P. 
Maansell, esq. ofa. son. 

Married.) At Desborough, Mr. Edward Dainty, 
of .Ketheting, to Anu, only déaghter of the Rev. 


Wm. Brotherhood, of the for mief place—At Higiam 
Ferrars, Mr. Robinson, ‘éolicitor, of Wetting. 


borough, to Sophie, only davighiter of the late Mr. 


Bistow, of hi talingborough. - 
Died.) I London;S. 0) Taylor, esq. formerly of 
7TAt -Geilvertoft, 84, Dorcthy, 


*  Frthlingberough, 
” wwidew of the late Rev. Thos. Strange, many yea's 


Dissenting Minister at Kilsby. Ter truly amiable 


spirit, unaffected pi lary conduct and 
Christian pesoncloeee enon Pee respect of 
all wite knew’ her — At Brighton, Chai lotte, 
youngest @iughter of the ‘Rév. Charles Peoby, 
sector of Stanwick—At Daventry, John Smili, 


sq. 66--Mti Edward Blaby; ‘architect, bullder, 


ald surveyor; He was the sole conductor, in all 


its parts, of Banbury Chutch, in Oxfordshire, fiom 
is fou th its complétivan—In: London, the 
Right How. Lady Ana FitsWiliiam, sister to Ex! 
Fitewithiam—At Earl's Barton! Mrs. Stavyan, 8I- 
Mt Wellingborough, Mrs. “Elizabeth Hardwict, 


_ » NORTHUMBERLAND. 
_ Bills'of Mortality for Néweastte, Gateshcoas, &. 
“ig: . > is xs «>t tz Ye : 
, St. Nicholas) Baptisins; “Miles ‘62, Females 8, 
146—Burials, Maies 39; Fetnal es 3, Tr=Mer 


oe | 


. - AM Saiots. | Bapetoms, ieee) Mite? Females %% 
592, increase 24—Burials, soda Females #) 
Of, decrense t7—Marringes 1B, decrease 9. 


































1820.) 


John’s. Baptisms, Males 115, ‘Females 100, 

e $, Males 87, Females 82, 16y—Mar- 

i ’s. Baptisms, Males 104, Females 97, 
ie ae Males 76, Females 7!, 147~—Mar- 


“ita Burials, Males 204, Females 310, 


‘Mary’s Gateshead. Baptisms, Males 210, 
177, 387 —Burials, Males 149, Females 134, 

oh3—Marriages 66. 

‘Tors. Baptisms 1154, decrease 947 — Mar. 

riages 48h, decrease 290—Burialg 1095, decrease 


wth Shields. Baptisms, Males 302, decrease 
' ‘Females 267, decrease 34, total 560—Buriuls, 
Wales 227, decrease 8, Females £33, decrease 21, 
| 460—Marriage, 162, increase 37. 
rth.) Mrs, Richard Brown, of Walker-place, 
Bhiclds, of a son, 

rried.) At Gosport, Mr. Anthony Hall, to 
rushard, both of Newcas;le—At North 
ir. John Mould, to Miss E. G. Bennett. 
At Newcastle. -Mr.. Ralph Davidson, of 
‘73—Mr. Thomas Ayre, many years 
e, at Newcastle, 66. He was pre- 











the, Quebec, and was one of the men 

at the gun from which the celebrated rebel, General 
por. eed his death wound—Mrs., 
At North Shields, Mr. Timo. 

thy Pollock, 76-~At Broom-bill, near Alnwick, Mr. 


Wm, Telford, si aaa Midridge, aged 85, Stephen 
‘the same place, 95, George Mawson 
—At Litz Ford,93, Elizabeth Marshali—At Little 


@. Metcalfe, nearly forty years curate of Hart— 
nee Low Bridge, 65. _ 


oye a an NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
(Births At Taxford, the wife of the Rev. John 
Mason, of a daughter—At Southwell, the wife of 
By Ri(Falkner, 069. of a son. 
eho At Nottingham, Mr. Jolm Ingus, to 
 Lamb—Mr. Wm, - Bradbyrys to Miss 
At Thorpe, near Newark, Mr. 
n, of Thorney. to Sarah, second daughter of 
Ss, esq) of Thorpe.” 
Skegby ‘Hall, 79, Ann, relict of the 
;esq. one of the justices for the 
oa. of Nottingham—At Colston Bassett, Mrs. 
» Wm: Canans,of Malin Hill, aa 


r. Robert Bel] 93 
ue ray Swan se aay 





d oT.GeFyndale, M. A, vicar of Wood- 
Sucks, has been presented ‘by E. Briscoe, 

n ‘Park, to the rectory of Holton. 
hs) “At Woodeott House, the lady of Tho- 
@8q. Of a daughter, still born—At 


. - Robert Cox, of Dorchester, to 
‘s jyeton of Aston Tirold, Berks—At 
ton, the Rev. Jolm Davis, A. M. rector of St. 
ra 8, Worcester, to Selina, second daughter 
seta Wilson, of Worton House, esq.— Lieut. 
o—) r sack, of the Grenadier Guards, eldest 
eef Chas. Marsack, of Caversham Park, esq. to 
rw, of Richard Latiward, esq. of Ealing 

























} Mr. Wm. Showell, may years porter at 
bury-gate, Christ Church College, aud who 
Gosidsratie pt opin by showiag the 
tat College to strangers visiting Oxford 


Nottinghamshire Oxford—Rutloud—Shropshires < 





—Mary Ann, secand hter of the Rev. Jy 
Parsons, of Si. Alban Hall, 15, after sufferings of 
nearly ten months duration—At Chipping Norton, 
Mr. Edward Matthews, solicitor—At Westweod 
Cottage, Tilehurst, Mrs. Oliver-At Nupeham 
Courtenay, Mrs. Dorothy _Pittson, 02—and at 
Nuneham Lock Cottage, Mrs. Hester Basten, 91— 
At Oaford, Mr. John Tubb, 70-—Agues, wife af 
Mr. H. S Hopwood, Minister in the Wesleyan 
connexion, jate of Hull--The Rew. John Mark- 
land, M. A. late of Bicester, and eldest son of 
Robert Markland, esq..of Mabfield, near Man- 
chester, 40—Mr. Daniel A’ Bear, youngest son of 
Mr John Burton A'Bear; of Siapiey Court Farin, 
near Henley. Th ch 


RU TLANDSHIRE,. ' 


Married.] Mr. John Pridmore, of South Luf- 
fenham, to Miss Bullock, of Yarwell, Northamp- 
tonshire, 


SHROPSHIRE, 


Maz ried.} R. H. Gwyn, of Broseley, esq. to 
Marianna, only daughterof the late T. Vaughan, 
of the Versons, Herefordshize—At Dorrington, 
Mr. Thomas Burns, to Miss Elizabeth Robinson— 
At Shnffual, Mr. Philip Gope, of Bridgnorth, to 
Miss Hannah Wright, of Hatton Grange—Mr. 
Webster, of Walton, near High Ereall, to Miss 
Briscoe, of Berwick. 

Died.] In the Lower Town, Biidgenorth, John 
Sing, esq. 9 gentleman highly esteemed for his 
integrity and social virtues—At Wellington, Mr. 
Thos. Reynolds, a preminevt character in the hig- 
tory of the Irish Rebellion, 58—Thomas Price Lys- 
ter, esq. R. N. youngest son of the late Richard 


‘Lyster, of Rowton Castle~Ar Eato ead 16 


after a painfal and severe illness, the Rev 
Fleming, many years the faithful pastor of that and 
the neighbouring parish of Easthope—At White- 


hall, Broseley, John Opious, esq. ironmaster, 78—~ 


At Ludlow, Wm. Moythan, esq.—Miss Eligabeth 
Duckett, of Weston Rhynn; near Oswestry. 18— 
Mrs. Cusset Pelham, widow of the late Henry 
Cusset Pelham, of Cound. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


The. Rev. Mr. Clarke, Fellow of ‘Winchester 
College, is instituted to the vicarage of Rudstow— 
The Rey. J, P. Mules, of Ilton, is instituted by the 
dean and chapter of Bristol to the vicarage of 


Isle Abbotts, void by the death of the Rev. John 
Fewtrill. 


Births.) ‘The lady of G.T, Gollop, of Hendford 
MB a near Yeovil, of a daughter—At Stiles Hill, 
near Frome, the lady of W. II, Shepherd, esq. of a 
daughter. 

Married.] Edward England Browne, of High- 
brook's Hall, esq. to Miss Ann Vigor, of Long 


‘Sutton—The Rev. W. Sharpe, M. A. chaplain of 


Trinity College, Cambridge, to Lucy Ann, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. Edmund Gapper, M. A, 
rector of Keinton Mandsfield. 

Died.] The Rev. James Drought, D. D. 82—At 
Bath, Philip Hayward, esq. of ‘Breach Hill, near 
Bristol, 79—Ia New King-street, Mrs. Wauchope, 


. widow of the late Captain Wauchope—Vice Ad- 


miral Fayerman, 65—At her house, Queen’s Pa- 
rade, Mrs. Holroyd, only surviving sister of the 


“Earl of Shiefield—The Rev. William Munton, 


rector of Priston and Dunkerton, near Bath—At 
Bristol, Mrs. Day, wife of the Rev, Wm. Day, 
rector of St. Philips—At the Hotwells, Robert 
Lowndes, esq. 26, formerly of Lea Hall, in 
Cheshire, and of Chesterfield, in Derbyshire, but 
late of Bath. 
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STAPPORDSHIRE. ’ 


Birth.) At Shenstone Park, the lady of E. Grove, 
esq. of a daughter. 

Maried.} In London, Robert Bill, esq. barrister 
at lnw, eldest son of Jobn Bill, esq. of Farley Hail, 
te Louisa, eldest daughter of the late Philip 
Dauncey, esq. : 

Died} At his seat at Packington; Thomas 
Levett, esq —At Darlaston, Ann, wife of Mr. Leigh 
Coleman, 32. 


SUFFOLK. 


Births.} At Naples, the lady of Thomas Barch 
Western, of Juddingstone-place, of a daughter— 
At Rouwugham, Mrs. T. Henry Elwin, of a son— 
At Worliungworth, the lady of the Rev. Edward 
Batlee, of a-son. 

Married | Edward France, esqeto Mary, third 
daughter of the Rev. J. Gibbs—In London, Lieut. 
R. W. Sims, to Miss Newman, daughter of the late 
Rev. J. Newman, of Sudbury. 

Died.} At Milden Hall, Emily Georgina, eldest 
daughter of Sir Henry Bunbury, bart.—At his 
lordship’s seat, Emily, wife of the Right Hon. Lord 
Henniker. fm g 

SURREY. 


Birth.) At Thames Ditton, the lady of Sir C. 
Sullivan, bart. of a son. 

Marrijed.] At Aldborough, Thomas Haydon, 
esq. of Guildford, to Miss Dodsworth, eldest 
daughter of the late John Dodsworth, of Carlton— 
The Rev. C. T. Heathcote, D. D. of Mitcham, to 
Maria, youngest daughter of the late T. Trower, 
esq. of Clapton. 

Died.] At Tilbuster Lodge, near Gedstone, 
Joanna, daughter of A. Mackleay, ¢eq. 


SUSSEX. 


Died,} At Brighton, the Rev. Frederick Hamil- 
ton. 62—At Fittleworth Parsonage, 57, the wife of 


the Rev. J. Asbridge—Samuel Jeffries, esq. of 
Pixton House, East Grinstead: 


WARWICKSHIRE, 


Married] At Coventry, the Hon. and Rev. 
Wm, Edea, third son of Lord Henley, to Anne 
Maria, widow of the late Lord Gray De Rathia. 

Died.) At Whitley, near Coventry, Caroline, 
daughter of the late Richard Berry, of Coven- 
try, esq. 


WESTMORELAND. 


Died.) At Lowther, Robert Lumb, 33, principal 
ageut to the Ear! of Lonsdale, 


wi LTSHIRE. 


Births.) At Styles-hill, the lady of W. EH. Shep- 
perd, esq. of a daughter. 

Married } At Maimsbury, Mr, Wm. Paryy to 
Mary Ann, eldest daughter of the late Mr. Tho- 
was Timbeell—At Bath, the Rev. David Williams 
ot Avebury to Marianne, eldest daughter of the 
Kev. W. Bartlett, vicar of Newark, Notts. . 

Died.) At Bishopetrow, in the 5ith year of his 
age, the Rev. William Williams, M. A. formerly 


fellow of Oriel college, Oxford, and 25 years ject, 
of this patish— At Marlbcroogh, in her gsth fear, 
Mrs. Church, who retained her faculties to tie 
last. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Birth.) At Great Malvern, the lady of Edyip 
T. Caulfield, esq. of a son, 

Married.) William Hall of Worcester, esq. to 
Charlotte, second daughter of R. H. Gedye of 
Sloane-street,Chelsea, esq.—At Worcester, the Rey, 
John Cawood, A. M. perpetual curate of Bewdky, 
te Mary, second daughter of the late Rev. David 
Davies, vicar of Mamble. 

Died ] At Worcester, at the advanced age of g3, 
Mis. Lavie, mother of Capt. Thomas Lavie, K ¢ B, 
—Of the same age, Mrs. Dukesell, a member of 
the Society of Friends. 


- YORKSHIRE. 


Births.) On the 24th ult. the lady of Joby 
Swire, esq. of Cononley house, and Hartwith, ofa 
sou and heir—On the 22nd ult. at Mithley-pari, 
Viscountess Pollington, of a son. 

Married.) At Mirfield, Jonas Brook, esq. of 
Meltham-mills, to Miss Wilson of Mirfield—aAt 
Leeds, Joseph Henry, eldest son of Francis Rid. 
dale, esq. of Winsley, near Ripley, to Lucy, daugh. 
ter of David Rimington, of Leeds. 

Died.} At Skipton, John Baines, esq.—At Askan, 
neat York, 76, William Carr, esq. 

W ALES. 


Sir Watkin Williams Wynn deservedly obtained 
the gold’ medal from the Society of Arts for having 
planted, within the last five years, on the moun. 
tainous lands in the vicinity of Liangollen, situated 
from 1,200 to 1,400 feet above the level of the sea, 
£0,000 oaks, 63,000 Spanish chesnuts, 102,000 
spruce firs, 110,000 Scotch firs, 90,000 larcies, 
30,000 wych elms, 35,000 mountain elms, 80,000 
ash; and 40,000 sycamores, all of which ate at this 
time in a healthy and thriving condition. 

Births.] At Powis Castle, Montgoméryshire, 
lady Louisa Clive, of a daughter. 

Married,} At Caernarvon, J. Price, esq. solici- 
tor, to Mrs. Hughes, widow of the late HI. Hughes 
of-Penmynydd, esq. 

Died.} In Bangor, 70, Mr. Joseph Parvy of the 
consistory court for the diocese of Bangor—At 
Wrexham, Mrs. Browne, wife of Richard Browne, 
esq. solicitor. 

» SCOTLAND. 


Births ] At Sterling, Mrs. W. Galbraith, of a 
daughter—At the Crescent, Perth, Mrs. G. Seton, 
of a danghter—In Northumberland-street, Mrs. 
Farrier, of a daughter—At Kelso Manse, Mr. 
Lundie, of a son. 

Merried.} At Drumderfit, James Cameron, 4 
to Miss, Barbara Loggan—At Garmout), Liev'. 
James Geddes, 42nd foot, to Mary, youngest 
daughter of Wm. Tod, esq. 

Died.} At Leckmelm, Ross-shire, Mr. Donald 
Mackenzie, 88—AtWoodlands, Mrs. Janet Mackeo- 
sie, third deughter ofthe late Sir Alex. Marker 
sie of Gairloch. 
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